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The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is for- 
warded to the Clerks of the several counties for distribution, as follows: 

One copy to each County Clerk, County Treasurer, County School Super- 
intendent, Township Clerk, (for the use of School Inspectors,) and District 
Director. 

The copy furnished to the Director is to be deposited in the district library, 
if there is one; and if the district has no library, it should be kept for the 
use of teachers and others, and delivered by the Director, with other 
documents, to his successor in office. 

For over thurty years, the cause of Education in Michigan has been con- 
stantly onward. In 1837— thirty-one years ago—the venerable John D. 
Pierce, first Superintendent of Public Instruction, and still an active worker 
in the cause— reported 14,297 children between five and seventeen years of 
age, in the State. Now we report, between five and twenty years, 364,704. 
He then reported $21,375 91 expended for school purposes. In 1868 the 
aggregate exceeds two millions. The Unlyersity Fund was then about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Now it is $559,978. The University 
reports 1,223 students; the Normal School, 262; and the local Colleges 
nearly two thousand. The total expenditures for education in the State 
during the past year, can be hardly less than three millions. 

The details and success of this mighty work will be found in these pages ; 
and to the attention of the people of Michigan, they are earnestly 
commended. 

An error will be found in the abstracts, in the value of school-houses in 
Grcnesee county. It should be $129,887; making the total in the State, 
$4,384,081. 
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In acoordance with the proyisiocs of the laws of the State, 

I have the honor herewith to submit the Annual Report of the 

Department of Public Instruction, and the accompanying 

documents, for the year 1868. 

I remain very respectfully, 
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ORAMEL HOSFORD, 
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REPORT. 



A review of the educational work accomplished by the public 
BcboolB, and higher institutions of learning, of this State, shows 
results exceedingly gratifying. 

Nothing is more evident than the constantly growing interest 
felt in these colleges and schools. 

Perfection has not been reached in our school system, and 
no one claims that great improvements may not yet be made 
in school organization and methods of instruction. This, how- 
ever, is claimed: that time is requisite to develop the real value 
of systems and methods, and that the experience of the past 
year gives abundant reason for Confidence in our present school 
system, and affords ample ground for the belief that the fullest 
expectations of those who first adopted this system will be 
fully met. 

The testimony of the County Saperintendents, without ex- 
ception, is that there is a rapidly growing interest manifested 

by both the parents and children of their respective counties, 
* 

in the public schools. They represent the schools as greatly 
improved, and that the teachers are striving to prepare them- 
selves to do more efficiently the work they are attempting. 

This is shown by the larger number of higher grade certifi- 
cates they are able to issue. 

Most of the County Superintendents report that the exam- 
inations show an improvement in the scholarship of the teach- 
ers, in many instances of twenty-five per cent, and in some 
cases of not less than fifty per cent. Many of those whose 
standing was not more than sixty or seventy per cent, have 
raised their standing to eighty-five and ninety per cent Many 
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of those who were found attempting to teach a year since, are 
now found in the schools, preparing themselves to teach. 

This improvement in the schools, and increased interest in 
them of parents, teachers and children, is owing very largely 
to the efforts of the County Superintendents. 

The following is a statement of some of their labors as 
gathered from their reports: 

EXAMINATIONS. 

These have been held in the various towns of the counties in 
the State. In some instances, however, it was found to be 
more convenient for the teachers to meet in certain prominent 
places in the county for examination; no teachers being present 
when appointments were made for examinations in other places. 
Appointments have been made for examinations in many town- 
ships simply to meet the requirement of the law. 

It is the universal opinion of the County Superintendents 
, that it would be a convenience to the teachers, and a lessening 
of the expense, to select certain business centres in which to 
hold the examinations. 

It has been the aim of the Superintendents to raise the 
standard of scholarship among the teachers; hence they have 
been more exacting each year, requiring a larger per cent, of 
questions to be answered. Many have failed to reach the re- 
quired standard, and, of course, failed to receive certificates, 
and a large majority of those who did receive them were com- 
pelled to be content with a third grade. This was emphatically 
true of those receiving certificates last year; but very few of 
the second grade, and almost none of the first, were then 
granted. 

. The Superintendents believed that by insisting upon a higher 
standard of scholarship, the teachers would be induced to 
strive for higher attainments, not Only in the branches of study 
t^ey were expected to teach, but they would also be led to give 
attention to methods of teaching, to school organization, and 
school government. The expectations of the Superintendents 
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have not been disappointed. The examinations this year show 
an advancement in scholarship of at least twenty-five per cent 
This success encourages the teachers to still greater efforts 
to secure yet higher attainments. 

A wider range of studies is embraced in the catalogue of 
branches that the teachers are required to be examined in, 
than are usually found in the public schools, but no branches 
are required which are not important for every teacher to un- 
derstand. These requirements at first occasioned some dis- 
satisfaction on the part of many teachers; they thought the 
requirements too severe, but already they are expressing not 
only their acquiescence in the requirements, but also their 
hearty approval of them. 
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These have been held by most of the Saperintendents. The 
Superintendent of Berrien county reports that he has held six 
institutes in that county; others have held nearly the same 
number. In Clinton, and some of the other counties, teachers' 
classes have been formed. These have been conducted by the 
Superintendents, aided by competent and experienced teachers. 
These classes have been continued from seven to ten weekd, 
giving an opportunity for a thorough review of the branches 
they would be required to teach. The results of these iD8ti- 
tnties, and especially of these teachers' classes, have been most 
gratifying. 

Many of those attending the classes had never given a thought 
to the subject of school organization, or methods of teaching. 
They had given but little attention to tbe discussion of prin- 
ciples, or to the explanation of the reason for the processes 
pursued in the various operations performed. The branches 
to which they had given any attention had been very imper- 
fectly studied, their main effort having been to memorize cer- 
tain portions of the text book, or from given conditions to 
obtain results that should correspond with given results. But 
in these classes new ideas were suggested in regard to the ends 
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to be attained in study, a new field for thought was opened to 
them, their books came to occupy new relations to them, some- 
thing more was to be done than simply to memorize what they 
found in them. Another fact was revealed to some of the 
teachers for the first time, and one which was quite as impor- 
tant for them to know as any other, viz: that there is much 
outside of books that must be learned before they can become 
successful teachers. 

The immediate results of these institutes and teachers' classes 
for good, are most apparent. The schools taught by the 
teachers who were favored with the opportunity of attending 
these classes, are far superior to what they would otherwise 
have been. But the greatest and best results are yet to be seen. 

When our schools become properly organize cl, and when 
fixed and definite methods are introduced, and when both 
teachers and pupils become accustomed to systematic labor, we 
shall see more accomplished in a single year, than has been 
done in many years. 

Little that is valuable is ever accomplished in a hap-hazaid 
way. Men who are successful in business have their plans 
matured, and their methods well defined, before undertaking 
their work. If they are ever tempted to trust to blind chance, 
and undertake to work without a plan before them, or a definite 
'end in view, they are soon convinced of their folly, for they find 
failure and disappointment to be their only reward. 

But in regard to our public schools, we have been hoping 
for success, although they have been conducted in most cases 
without plan or method. Such expectations are unreasonable, 
and failure could loDg ago have been predicte j. 

We should naturally expect that the schools would rapidly 
improve in character and value, and that the interest of both 
parents and children would be awakened in those counties 
ivhere faithful, energetic Silperintendents are found; and this 
^e find universally true. Not content with simply holding in- 
stitutes, they have resorted to other means of reaching and in- 
^nencing teachers and parents. One of these has been the 
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publishiog of an educational paper. Some haTe pnbGshed a 
monthljy others a quarterly joumaL In these papers the Su- 
perintendents have discussed practical questions, such as the 
teachers meet every day and are often troubled to know what 
to do with them. They also give such hints and suggestions as 
they have felt to be appropriate and needed from what they 
have seen in their round of school visitations. 

These papers are read by the teachers and many of the 
parents and children. I have had the pleasure of reading 
copies of these papers from several counties; and if all are as 
good as those I have seen, I do not hesitate to say that they 
are doing a better work than any school journal I know of. 
They have more real practical worth. They are not designed 
to take the place of those journals, yet if the teachers could 
take but one, I should by all means advise them to take these 
little monthlie& 

SCHOOL VISITATIOlf. 

It will be seen by reference to the reports of the Superin- 
tendents that much time has been spent in visiting schools. 
Some report more than 250 visits made during the year. Many 
of these were made in company with one or more members of 
the district boards. 

This supervision has had its influence upon the schools for 
good. Both teachers and pupils have been stimulated and en- 
couraged in their work. Heretofore the visiting of schools has 
been to a great extent neglected. There have always been a 
noble few school officers who have given time and attention to 
the duties of their office. The schools under their control have 
always prospered. But these have been exceptions. Little 
interest in the schools, or dare for them, has been the general 
fact 

This almost universal neglect in school visitation no longer 
exists. In most of the counties there is constant and efficient 
supervision of the schools, and already they show a most 
manifest improvement 
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SMALL DISTBICTS. 

The formation of so lazge a numb^ of distriots of limited 
territory, and bat sparsely populated, is a most serious evil. A 
6mall school requires as constant supervision as a large one. 
There are nearly, or quite, as many classes to be cared for, de- 
manding as competent teachers as three times the number of 
pupils would require. To secure such teachers the same com- 
pensation must be paid as would be asked for conducting a 
larger school. To obtain competent teachers for these small 
schools imposes so heavy a tax for tuition that the people feel 
it to be a great burden, too great for them to bear. The result 
is, they seek for inexperienced, incompetent, ''cheap" teachers, 
and they are cheap in one sense, but in fact they are the dearest 
. ever employed. There are thus found a large number of in- 
ferior schools, doing but little good, and yet costing more per 
scholar than the best schools in the cities and large to^ms. By 
reference to the school reports it will be seen that, although 
very much larger salaries are paid to teachers in the large 
towns, yet the cost per scholar is much less than it is in the 
country districts. The policy of dividing the townships of the 
State into these small districts should at once cease. 

We ought to be uniting, rather than dividing districts. In 
the eastern States they have for years been uniting their dis- 
tricts. They say the west, in copying from the east, have not 
failed to copy their mistakes. Now they are striving to correct 
these faults, while we are clinging to them, and not only that, 
but we are constantly increasing the difficulty by our continual 
divisions and subdivisions. The greatest care should be taken 
in the formation of new districts. There is such a desire to 
have the school house "near by" that many are ready to urge 
the thoughtless division of the township into comparatively in- 
significant districts, too feeble to support a school such as they 
ought to have. The people forget that a good school regularly 
sustained, far more than compensates for the trouble of send- 
ing a greater distance to attend ii Those going to a new and 
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spaiseHj settled territory must expect to endure many priva- 
tion£f, and there are no deprivations more severely felt by the 
intelligent than the privileges of good schools. In their anxiety 
to have a school near their home, they lose the good by inju- 
dieiouB districting. 

SCHOOL FURNITUBE. 

The advantage which a school derives from a well furnished 
school room is but little realized. In a school room with ill- 
constructed seats, a mere apology for a table, and a chair to 
match, a stove broken and ready to tumble down, sifting ashes 
from each of its numerous crevices every time there is the least 
jar in the room, with windows calling loudly for the glazier, 
the walls and ceilings broken and dingy, the whole appearance 
rude and forbidding, how difficult to keep the pupils from 
exercising their skill in carving and drawing. These unattrac- 
tive surroundings have their influence for evil, and teach 
lessons that ought never to be learned. 

Most of the schools are entirely destitute of apparatus, even 
the cheapest and most simple. But few blackboards even, can 
be found, and those that are furnished are entirely inadequate 
to meet the want. There should be devoted to blackboards 
all the surface that can be easily reached on the entire waUs of 
every school room. They should be arranged so that the 
smallest child can reach them. No teacher should be em- 
ployed who does not know the use of these boards, and who 
would not see that they were thoroughly and constantly used. 

Outline maps, charts and globes ought to be found in every 
school, as well as numeral frames, blocks and all that kind 
of apparatus which will aid the pupils to gain a clear idea of 
the various subjects they are required to study. Children 
reach abstract ideas by means of sensible objects. If there are 
aids to enable them to reach the abstract conception, their 
notions must be exceedingly imperfect, if, indeed, they fail to 
gain the idea at all. The child's idea of number without the aid 
of objects to represent it, must of necessity be very imperfect, and 

2 
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there are multitudes of pupils in our schools who will be able 
to repeat, without the least mistake, definition after definition 
and rule after rule, and yet will be entirely unable to give the 
meaning of a single definition, or to state the principle em- 
braced in a single rule. Their whole effort has been that of 
mere memory, and it would have done them nearly as much 
good to have memorized anything else, as to have learned what 
they have. The object of school instruction should be, to teach 
the pupils to think clearly and intelligently, as well as to itbpart 
knowledge. It is far more important that the habit of serious, 
effective thought should be formed in our schools, and a taste 
for study and reading acquired, than that they simply learn 
what the text books may contain. Let the contents of the 
text books be more than memorized, let them be mastered. To 
secure this, the various kinds of apparatus found in our best 
schools are an absolute necessity. 

UMIFOBMITT OF TEXT BOOKS. 

One of the great evils still found in our schools, is the 
great diversity of text books. Every successful school must be 
properly classified. There must be a fixed plan in its organi- 
zation, definite times for the recitations. To secure these 
objects, vnth the great diversity of text books now in use, is 
extremely difi&cult; to accomplish this work tho oughly and 
well is impossible. 

Many of the superintendents are laboring to secure a unifor- 
mity of text books in their countiea The results of their 
labors thus far, have been such as to encourage them to con- 
tinue their efforts. They ought to receive the approbation and 
assistance of every friend of our public schools, in their good 
work. 

SUMMER VACATIONS. 

A paper read before the Convention of County Superin- 
tendents, by the Superintendent of Washtenaw, on the topic 
of Summer Schools, was inserted in the report of last year. 
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This paper called out considerable discussion at the time it was 
read, and the attention of many has been called to the subject 
by reading the article. The plan of summer vacations, as 
there recommended, is received with favor in many places. 
The reports that come to the departments from every source, 
confirm the statement, that " midsummer schools are unprofit- 
able — a waste of time — a waste of money — a waste of labor — 
and a waste of intellect, involving in the end, a loss of reputa- 
tion to the teacher." From school statistics we must come to 
the conclusion that the heat of July and August is not 
favorable to school attendance. In schools commencing with 
fifty pupils, not more than ten or twelve would be found during 
these months. If it be true, as many think it is, that from the 
nature of the case the schools must be well nigh scholarless 
during these months, then certainly it would be wise to devote 
them to vacation. 

The union schools have found it for their advantage to divide 
the year into three terms. The first, commencing the first of 
September, and continuing until holidays, having then a recess 
of a week or two; commencing again early in January, and 
having another recess, early in Apnl, of a week; the school 
year closing the first of July. With a plan similar to this, I 
have no doubt our schools would be more efficient than they 
can be now. As the time is now divided, all the months most 
unfavorable to attending and conducting schools are included, 
and two and one-half months, that are the most favorable of 
any in the year for study, are given up to vacation. No two 
months in the whole year are better adapted to school work, or 
offer better facilities for attending School than September and 
October. Yet, during Ihese months, not a door is open in a 
district school of the State. 

Men are usually wise in employing laborers to do their work, 
both as respects the time of employing them, and also in fur- 
nishing them the proper implements with which they may labor 
the most effectually. Let parents be as wise in the most im- 
portant work that concerns them. Lot lii^TXiV^^ %s^ f2»3i^\^\s^ 
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of those who were found attempting to teach a year since, are 
now found in the schools, preparing themselves to teach. 

This improvement in the schools, and increased interest in 
them of parents, teachers and children, is owing very largely 
to the efforts of the County Superintendents. 

The following is a statement of some of their labors as 
gathered from their reports: 

EXAMINATIONS. 

These have been held in the various towns of the counties in 
the State. In some instances, however, it was found to be 
more convenient for the teachers to meet in certain prominent 
places in the county for examination; no teachers being present 
when appointments were made for examinations in other places. 
Appointments have been made for examinations in many town- 
ships simply to meet the requirement of the law. 

It is the universal opinion of the County Superintendents 
, that it would be a convenience to the teachers, and a lessening 
of the expense, to select certain business centres in which to 
hold the examinations. 

It has been the aim of the Superintendents to raise the 
standard of scholarship among the teachers; hence they have 
been more exacting each year, requiring a larger per cent, of 
questions to be answered. Many have failed to reach the re- 
quired standard, and, of course, failed to receive certificates, 
and a large majority of those who did receive them were com- 
pelled to be content with a third grada This was emphatically 
true of those receiving certificates last year; but very few of 
the second grade, and almost none of the first, were then 
granted. 

. The Superintendents beheved that by insisting upon a higher 
standard of scholarship, the teachers would be induced to 
strive for higher attainments, not Only in the branches of study 
t^ey were expected to teach, but they would also be led to give 
attention to methods of teaching, to school organization, and 
school government. The expectations of the Superintendents 
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have not been disappointed. The examinations this year show 
an advancement in scholarship of at least twenty-five per cent 
This success encourages the teachers to still greater efforts 
to secure yet higher attainments. 

A wider range of studies is embraced in the catalogue of 
branches that the teachers are required to be examined in, 
than are usually found in the public schools, but no branches 
are required which are not important for every teacher to un- 
derstand. These requirements at first occasioned some dis- 
satisfaction on the part of many teachers; they thought the 
requirements too severe, but already they are expressing not 
only their acquiescence in the requirements, but also their 
hearty approval of them. 
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These have been held by most of the Superintendents. The 
Superintendent of Berrien county reports that he has held six 
institutes in that county; others have held nearly the same 
number. In Clinton, and some of the other counties, teachers' 
classes have been formed. These have been conducted by the 
Superintendents, aided by competent and experienced teachers. 
These classes have been continued from seven to ten weeks, 
giving an opportunity for a thorough review of the branches 
they would be required to teach. The results of these insti- 
tutes, and especially of these teachers' classes, have been most 
gratifying. 

Many of those attending the classes had never given a thought 
to the subject of school organization, or methods of teaching. 
They had given but little attention to the discussion of prin- 
ciples, or to the explanation of the reason for the processes 
pursued in the various operations performed. The branches 
to which they had given any attention had bieen very imper- 
fectly studied, their main effort having been to memorize cer- 
tain portions of the text book, or from given conditions to 
obtain results that should correspond with given results. But 
in these classes new ideas were suggested in regard to the ends 
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to be attained in study, a new field for thought was opened to 
them, their books came to occupy new relations to them, some- 
thing more was to be done than simply to memorize what they 
found in them. Another fact was revealed to some of the 
teachers for the first time, and one which was quite as impor- 
tant for them to know as any other, viz : that there is much 
outside of books that must be learned before they can become 
successful teachers. 

The immediate results of these institutes and teachers' classes 
for good, are most apparent. The schools taught by the 
teachers who were favored with the opportunity of attending 
these classes, are far superior to what they would otherwiEe 
have been. But the greatest and best results are yet to be seen. 

When our schools become properly organize cl, and when 
fixed and definite methods are introduced, and when both 
teachers and pupils become accustomed to systematic labor, we 
shall see more accomplished in a single year, than has been 
done in many years. 

Little that is valuable is ever accomplished in a hap-hazaid 
way. Men who are successful in business have their plans 
matured, and their methods well defined, before undertaking 
their work. If they are ever tempted to trust to blind chance, 
and undertake to work without a plan before them, or a definite 
-end in view, they are soon convinced of their folly, for they find 
failure and disappointment to be their only reward. 

But in regard to our public schools, we have been hoping 
for success, although they have been conducted in most cases 
without plan or method. Such expectations are unreasonable, 
and failure could loDg ago have been predicte j. 

We should naturally expect that the schools would rapidly 
improve in character and value, and that the interest of both 
parents and children would be awakened in those counties 
v^here faithful, energetic Silperintendents are found; and this 
we find miiversally true. Not content with simply holding in- 
stitutes, they have resorted to other means of reaching and in- 
finencing teachers and parents. One of these has been the 
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publishiog of an edncational paper. Some haye pabGshed a 
monthlj, others a quarterly joumaL In these papers the Su- 
perintendents have discussed practical questions, such as the 
teachers meet every day and are often troubled to know what 
to do with them. They also give such hints and suggestions as 
they have felt to be appropriate and needed from what they 
have seen in their round of school visitations. 

These papers are read by the teachers and many of the 
parents and children. I have had the pleasure of reading 
copies of these papers from several counties; and if all are as 
good as those I have seen, I do not hesitate to say that they 
.are doing a better work than any school journal I know of. 
They have more real practical worth. They are not designed 
to take the place of those journals, yet if the teachers could 
take but one, I should by all means advise them to take these 
little monthlie& 

SCHOOL VISTFATION. 

It will be seen by reference to the reports of the Superin- 
tendents that much time has been spent in visiting schools. 
Some report more than 250 visits made during the year. Many 
of these were made in company with one or more members of 
the district boar.ds. 

This supervision has had its influence upon the schools for 
good. Both teachers and pupils have been stimulated and en- 
couraged in their work. Heretofore the visiting of schools has 
been to a great extent neglected. There have always been a 
noble few school officers who have given time and attention to 
the duties of their office. The schools under their control have 
always prospered. But these have been exceptions. Little 
interest in the schools, or dare for them, has been the general 
fact 

This almost universal neglect in school visitation no longer 
exists. In most of the counties there is constant and efficient 
supervision of the schools, and already they show a most 
manifest improvement. 
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SMALL DI8TBICTS. 



The formation of so lazge a numbw of distriots of limited 
territory, and bat sparsely populated, is a most serious evil. A 
foiall school requires as constant supervision as a large one. 
There are nearly, or quite, as many classes to be cared for, de- 
manding as competent teachers as three times the number of 
pupils would require. To secure such teachers the same com- 
pensation must be paid as would be asked for conducting a 
larger school. To obtain competent teachers for these small 
schools imposes so heavy a tax for tuition that the people feel 
it to be a great burden, too great for them to bear. The result 
is, they seek for inexperienced, incompetent, ''cheap" teachers, 
and they are cheap in one sense, but in fact they are the dearest 
. ever employed. There are thus found a large number of in- 
ferior schools, doing but little good, and yet costing more per 
scholar than the best schools in the cities and large to^ms. By 
reference to the school reports it will be seen that, although 
very much larger salaries are paid to teachers in the large 
towns, yet the cost per scholar is much less than it is in the 
country districts. The policy of dividing the townships of the 
State into these small districts should at once cease. 

We ought to be uniting, rather than dividing districts. In 
the eastern States they have for years been uniting their dis- 
tricts. They say the west, in copying from the east, have not 
failed to copy their mistakes. Now they are striving to correct 
these faults, while we are clinging to them, and not only that, 
but we are constantly increasing the difficulty by our continual 
divisions and subdivisions. The greatest care should be taken 
in the formation of new districts. There is such a desire to 
have the school house "near by" that many are ready to urge 
the thoughtless division of the township into comparatively in- 
significant districts, too feeble to support a school such as they 
ought to have. The people forget that a good school regularly 
sustained, far more than compensates for the trouble of send- 
ing a greater distance to attend ii Those going to a new and 
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sparsely settled territory must expect to endure many priva- 
tionSy and there are no deprivations more severely felt by the 
intelligent than the privileges of good schools. In their anxiety 
to have a school near their home, they lose the good by inju- 
dicious districting. 

SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

The advantage vfrhich a school derives from a well furnished 
school room is but little realized. In a school room Vfrith ill- 
constructed seats, a mere apology for a table, and a chair to 
match, a stove broken and ready to tumble down, sifting ashes 
from each of its numerous crevices every time there is the least 
jar in the room, with windows calling loudly for the glazier, 
the walls and ceilings broken and dingy, the whole appearance 
rude and forbidding, how difficult to keep the pupils from 
exercising their skill in carving and drawing. These unattrac- 
tive surroundings have their influence for evil, and teach 
lessons that ought never to be learned. 

Most of the schools are entirely d.estitute of apparatus, even 
the cheapest and most simple. But few blackboards even, can 
be found, and those that are furnished are entirely inadequate 
to meet the want. There should be devoted to blackboards 
all the surface that can be easily reached on the entire walls of 
every school room. They should be arranged so that the 
smallest child can reach them. No teacher should be em- 
ployed who does not know the use of these boards, and who 
would not see that they were thoroughly and constantly used. 

Outline maps, charts and globes ought to be found in every 
school, as well as numeral frames, blocks and all that kind 
of apparatus which vnll aid the pupils to gain a clear idea of 
the various subjects they are required to study. Children 
reach abstract ideas by means of sensible objects. If there are 
aids to enable them to reach the abstract conception, their 
notions must be exceedingly imperfect, if, indeed, they fail to 
gain the idea at all. The child's idea of number without the aid 
of objects to represent it, must of necessity be very imperfect, and 

2 
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there are multitades of pupils in our schools ^ho will be able 
to repeat, without the least mistake, definition after definition 
and rale after rule, and yet will be entirely unable to give the 
meaning of a single definition, or to state the principle em- 
braced in a single rule. Their whole effort has been that of 
mere memory, and it would have done them nearly as much 
good to have memorized anything else, as to have learned what 
they have. The object of school instruction should be, to teach 
the pupils to think clearly and intelligently, as well as to iti>part 
knowledge. It is far more important that the habit of serious, 
effective thought should be formed in our schools, and a taste 
for study and reading acquired, than that they simply learn 
' what the text books may contain. Let the contents of the 
text books be more than memorized, let them be mastered. To 
secure this, the various kinds of apparatus found in our best 
schools are an absolute necessity. 

UNITOBMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 

One of the great evils still found in our schools, is the 
great diversity of text books. Every successful schoDl must be 
properly classified. There must be a fixed plan in its organi- 
zation, definite times for the recitations. To secure these 
objects, with the great diversity of text books now in use, is 
extremely difficult; to accomplish this work tho oughly and 
well is impossible. 

Many of the superintendents are laboring to secure a unifor- 
mity of text books in their coimties. The results of their 
labors thus far, have been such as to encourage them to con- 
tinue their efforts. They ought to receive the approbation and 
assistance of every friend of our public schools, in their good 
work. 

SUMMEB VACATIONS. 

A paper read before the Convention of County Superin- 
tendents, by the Superintendent of Washtenaw, on the topic 
of Summer Schools, was inserted in the report of last year. 
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This paper called out considerable discussion at the time it was 
read, and the attention of many has been called to the subject 
by reading the article. The plan of summer vacations, as 
there recommended, is received with favor in many places. 
The reports that come to the departments from every source, 
confirm the statement, that " midsummer schools are unprofit- 
able — a waste of time — a waste of money — a waste of labor — 
and a waste of intellect, involving in the end, a loss of reputa- 
tion to the teacher." From school statistics we must come to 
the conclusion that the heat of July and August is not 
favorable to school attendance. In schools commencing with 
fifty pupils, not more than ten or twelve would be found during 
these months. If it be true, as many think it is, that from the 
nature of the case the schools must be well nigh scholarless 
during these months, then certainly it would be wise to devote 
them to vacation. 

The union schools have found it for their advantage to divide 
the year into three terms. The first, commencing the first of 
September, and continuiog until holidays, having then a recess 
of a week or two; commencing again early in January, and 
having another recess, early in April, of a week; the school 
year closing the first of July. With a plan similar to this, I 
have no doubt our schools would be more efficient than they 
can be now. As the time is now divided, all the months most 
unfavorable to attending and conducting schools are included, 
and two and one-half months, that are the most favorable of 
any in the year for study, are given up to vacation. No two 
months in the whole year are better adapted to school work, or 
offer better facilities for attending school than September and 
October. Yet, during Ihese months, not a door is open in a 
district school of the State. 

Men are usually wise in employing laborers to do their work, 
both as respects the time of employing them, and also in fur- 
nishing them the proper implements with which they may labor 
the most effectually. Let parents be as wise in the most im- 
portant work that concerns them. Let them be as carefal in. 
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selecting the laborers, and as solicitous to have ihem employed 
when they can do the most and best work, and place in their 
hands the most approved implements fitted for their labors, and 
we shall soon see our schools accomplishing a work of which 
the State may well be proud. 

IBBEGULA.RITY OP ATTENDANCE. 

This is pronounced by aU, one of the most serious evils that 
affect the success of our schools. Parents fail to appreciate 
the detriment to their children of being frequently absent from 
school, neither do they realize the injury it is to the school. 
Claiming the right to control the attendance of their children, 
ihey often detain them at home for the most trivial reasons, 
suffering them to remain at home simply because they are not 
inclined to go to school, or it may be for the little assistance 
the children may render them in their labors. 

These frequent absences create a distaste for study and all 
school duties. Such pupils soon come to disregard authority, 
become self-willed, idle, mischievous, requiring more of the 
teacher's time, patience and strength to restrain them. With 
no prospect of being improved, they remain a dead weight 
upon the school. Idleness is the parent of vice. This is 
demonstrated continually by the truant youth of our schools. 

The evil of truancy is not confined to a few unrestrained 
boys who have never known what it is to be controlled at 
home, but it is contagious, and often becomes a wide-spread 
and desolating scourge. It often gives character to society. In 
those communities in which but little restraint has been exer- 
cised over children and youth, either at home or at school, 
there is formed in a very few years a society possessing a pecu- 
liar and most marked character. It is violent, passionate, self- 
ish to the last degree, revengeful. Being impatient of restraint, 
they become lawless, and criminal. To live with any safety 
among such an impetuous people, or to enjoy the least sem- 
blance of peace among them, you must adopt their customs and 
habits — be rough and turbulent with them. If perchance you 
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should cross their notions of right, or in any way insult them, 
and they are easily insulted, ihe appeal is to the revolver or 
bowie knife. Such a state of society is the worst conceivable. 

This is the natural out-growth of unrestrained, truant and 
idle childhood and jouth. If we want such a state of society 
with us, all we need do is to encourage the natural wayward- 
ness of the youth, and a generation or two will give us a 
community as self-willed and remorseless as can possibly be 
desired. 

It is, however, the effort of those having the responsibilities 
of the management of our schools, to secure prompt and con- 
stant attendance. Many teachers in our larger class of schools, 
have been remarkably successful in this work; many of their 
records showing an average of attendance as high as 95 and 98 
per cent. 

It need not be asked if these schools are as successful in their 
other duties. One of the chief elements of success in any work, 
is continued promptness. Pupils who are present in the school- 
room every day, and are promptly there, are sure to make dili- 
gent students and successful scholars. To attain the highest 
results in this direction, parents must rid themslves of the 
notion that they have an undoubted right to the time and 
labor of their children; or that in sending them to school they 
are to consult their own convenience simply, when they shall 
send them — whether once, twice or thrice a week; and when 
they do go, whether it be at nine or ten o'clock. 

The fact is, parents have no such rights. When a community 
forms an association for the purpose of maintaining a school, 
many of the rights and interests of the individual must, for the 
time, become secondary. The interests of the school are para- 
mount to individual interests. The laws of every association 
must be regarded, although they may often dash with indi- 
vidual convenience or preference. It would be absurd to 
attempt to manage the interests of any society, so long as 
the individual members claimed every right and privilege they 
had before uniting with the society. 
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In a well organized, and properly conducted school, the pupils 
are arranged in classes. The progress which these classes make 
in their various studies depends upon the progress of each 
member of the class. No one can be absent without the whole 
class suffering from it. Here, that which would, under other 
circumstances, ha^e been a right and privilege, ceases to be 
such, as the exercise of the privilege is an injury to others. 

It is to be regretted that parents, many times, fail to recog- 
nize this principle, and are found warring against the regula- 
tions instituted by school boards; regulations such as are indis- 
pensable to the well-being of every school. In a matter so 
important for youth as the formation of correct habits in all 
things, and especially the habit of promptness in whatever 
they do, there ought to be the most entire harmony of effort 
on the part of both parents and teachers to secure prompt and 
constant attendance at school. This should be, even if no one 
were influenced by the delinquency but the absentee; much 
more should each strive to secure these results since the whole 
school is to be influenced for good or ill by the conduct of these 
inclined to be wayward. 

A prominent and very successful educator, a superintendent 
of the scIiodIs in one of the eastern cities, presents this subject 
in so clear a light that I cannot refrain from introducing a few 
sentences from his report to the School Board. He says : 

"It is a startling fact that 132,365 half days have been lost 
in one year, by non-attendance of pupils. It is equivalent to 
the daily absence of 330 scholars. If these absentees were all 
from the grammar schools, six rooms, or one-half of all the 
building, would be left vacant each day, through all the year. 
The services of six teachers could be dispensed with, whose 
salaries would, in the aggregate, amount to about $3,000. But 
the pecuniary loss is of less consequence than the paralyzing 
influence which irregularity produces on all the schools, retard- 
ing progress and crippling the teachers. The bad effects are 
not less because the cases of absence are scattered through the 
district. Indeed, it would be an improvement, every way, if all 
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absenteeism could be concentrated in one school; we should 
then know that only a single limb is diseased, while the whole 
body otherwise is in "vigorous health. This fault must be cor- 
rected chiefly at home. Parents have the responsibility resting 
upon them, when teachers labor, as they have during the past, 
year, to secure regular attendance. At least the blame cannot 
be laid at the door of the latter. Truancy goes to swell the 
amount of absences, and is an evil, in many cases, beyond the 
control of both parents and teachers. The number of truants 
reported during the year is 316, and the number of cases of 
truancy is 616. This is a subject deserving the serious consid- 
eration of the Board, and appeal should be made to the civil 
authorities, if the evil cannot be abated without their aid. 
Truancy is a most prolific source of annoyance and petty crime 
in every neighborhood, which, sooner or later, will be developed 
in its full strength. Protection to the community, as well as 
to the schools, requires efficient action in this matter. A special 
school was urged last year as a remedy for truancy. The ne- 
cessity of such a school appears to me greater than ever. In 
other cities the experiment has been tried with very satisfactory 
results. 

"The number is altogether too large of children of school 
going age, who are completely outside of school influence, desti- 
tute of parental control, without regular or useful employment, 
roaming our streets, present nuisances to every neighborhood 
where they may chance to be, preparing to become criminals 
hereafter, to scourge the community and fill our prisons, daily 
exposed to evil influences, which lead them into temptation, 
and confirm vicious habits, until crime of every kind becomes 
habitual and easy. Why are so many non-attendants upon the 
public schools? Doubtless it is owing, in a great measure, to 
the circumstances in which the famihes are placed to which 
these children belong. Want of appreciation of the value of 
even an elementary education on the part of parents, may have 
had its influence. Unremitted toil to obtain the necessaries of 
Ufe for the family, has doubtless compelled many parents to 
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neglect habits and culture of these children, who have been left 
to seek their pleasure without control, exposed to temptations 
and the influence of companions of doubtful or positively yicious 
character. Many children, bom in the midst of degradation 
caused by ignorance, dissipation and vice in various forms, 
early become wanderers in our streets, and agents to contami- 
nate and mislead those who might otherwise have done welL 

'^ No work, more humane or christian can employ the hearts 
and hands of those who desire to do good to others less favored 
than themselves, than to search out the worthy poor, whose 
waking thoughts and weary labors of each day are all directed 
to secure food, clothing and shelter for their families. It should 
not be a matter of surprise, if many parents were to be found, 
who have kept their children at home, because they could not 
provide them with suitable clothing to appear respectably 
among their companions. A little sympathy, kind encourage- 
ment or material aid, might save many a child, under such 
circumstances, from surrounding temptations. A single indi- 
vidual thus rescued from a life of blank ignorance, or polluting 
crime, and raised to become an intelligent, useful citizen, would 
be worthy of all effort. Who can say how many, for the want 
of a proper influence at the beginning, are useless members of 
the community, or pests to society, requiring constant, vigilant 
attention of the poh'ce force and courts of justice. Self-protec- 
tion, as well as benevolence and humanity, would seem to 
demand efficient means to reduce the number. of those who 
appear to be destitute of instruction in our city." 

We have here hints of the condition of many of the children, 
even in New England, considered in reference to their educa- 
tional interests, and that too, in a State once noted for the 
interest taken in the education of all its citizens. 

How much in advance of this, are the educational facilities of 
Michigan ? The number of children reported between the ages 
of five and twenty years for 1868, and the number attending 
school, are not ascertained as these lines go to press. The sta- 
tistics will be found on a future page. But the proportion 
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between the two numbers probably will vary but elightly from 
that of the previous year, when the whole number was 338,244, 
and the number attending school, 243,161. 

Where are the remainder? About the streets, exposed to 
all the influences for evil named in the report just quoted, and 
a thousand more. They are constant attendants upon the great 
FKEE street school, and of the proficiency they have made in 
their studies let the police, the courts of justice, the jails, the 
reform school, the State prison, the insane asylum, speak. Why 
are so many found absent from the school/s? Some of the rea- 
sons have been mentioned in the quotatioA referred to, but with 
XLS there are more serious difficulties. In many of the cities 
and large towns there are not sittings enough to accommodate 
the pupils who desire to attend. Numbers are turned away for 
want of room. The question has been seriously considered, in 
some of the cities, of limiting the period of attending school 
to seven years, refusing admission to all under seven and over 
fourteen. If there was an absolute necessity in the case it 
might be wise to do this, but since the only reason for resorting 
to this course is the lack of room, would it not be a wiser 
course to supply the room, erect more school edifices? It is 
far cheaper to build school houses and support schools, than it 
is to build prisons and maintain them; and, what is better, we 
shall have those who now attend the schools to aid in bearing 
the various expenses of the government, instead of their being 
non-producers, and supported within prison walls at the public 
expense. 

Many of those who are now growing up in ignorance of all 
that is good, to become criminals or paupers, would make val- 
uable citizens if they could be allowed the privileges of the 
schools. In a community as intelligent as ours, no child of 
proper age, nor a single youth, should be deprived of these 
privileges for want of room for his accommodation. 
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THE BATE-BILL. 

This has an exceedingly pernicious inflaence upon the schools. 
From the reports which are sent from every part of the State^ 
we learn that great inconvenience is felt from the rate-bill; 
very many schools are nearly broken up by it The general 
practice is to send children to school until the public money i& 
expended, and then keep them at home. So long as the schools 
are free, they are usually well filled and prosperous. But as soon 
as the tax begins to bear upon it, the school wanes and dies. 
There comes from nearly every Superintendent in the State an 
earnest protest against the rate-bill. Although the Constitu- 
tion requires three months free school in every district, there 
are but very few such schools, except those that are graded. 

The educational interests of the State demand that the ques- 
tion of free schools shall have the immediate and earnest atten- 
tion of our legislators. 

In further discussing this question, it is deemed not only 
appropriate, but important to introduce the testimony of those 
who have had experience in the management of schools, both 
with the rate-bill system, and with the schools free. 

Much that is here given, is gathered from the Annual Beport 
of the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut. The 
first quotation is from a petition sent by a large number of 
clergymen to the Legislature. They say: "We have become 
deeply impressed by the facts which have been recently brought 
to our attention, in regard to the present condition of the pub- 
lic schools of the Commonwealth. From the published reports 
of those who have had the superintendence of ihese schoola 
during the last few years, and from our own personal obser- 
vations, we have gathered results which fill us with a profound 
solicitude, and compel us to come before you as petitioners. 
We beg leave to offer a single general statement: It appears 
that very large numbers of children in the State are being suf- 
fered to grow up without proper education; that the statutes 
which aim to secure the benefit of public instruction to the 
poor and neglected, are almost entirely inoperative; that our 
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pablic schools are losiog their hold upon the interests and affec- 
tions of the people, and are failing of due financial support; 
that the wealthy are withdrawing patronage and sympathy; 
that by consequence of public neglect, the schools throughout 
the State, with some favored exceptions, are tending to a lower 
standard, in the quality of teachers, and in the instruction giyen. 
We do, therefore, earnestly petition that our public school sys- 
tem be made the subject of your special consideration; and we 
offer the three following particulars as embracing the substance 

< 

of our present memorial: 

1. Believing it to be demanded by the public interest and 
safety, that a suitable education be secured to all the children of 
the State, we pray you that the defects of present laws, relating 
to the education of neglected children, be remedied. 

2. We ask that all taxation for the support of common 
schools be henceforth on the uniform basis of property, and 
that the schools be made free. 

3. Being assured that the district system has proved most 
unfortunate to the cause of gisneral education, we ask you to 
foster by every means expedient, the union of districts under 
town organizations. 

Your petitioners believe that no matter of public concern 
has stronger claims on your attention than this. Free institu- 
tions rest upon popular intelligence. Our public school 
system is the great pledge of civil order and liberty in the 
future. As we love our State, its democratic forms of law and 
government, its free religious and social life, we should care- 
fully guard that system of public instruction by which alone 
these franchises and blessings are guaranteed. We feel that 
our fellow citizens throughout the State ought to be immedi- 
ately aroused to the great and pressing importance of this 
subject^ and we hail the growing indications that such an 
awakening is at hand. We appeal to you as the chosen guar- 
dians of the State, to take the lead in the inauguration of 
measures which shall bring the people to rally anew around 
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our public schools, and which shall secure a public school 
education, good and, free, to every child withiji our borders." 

The Board, in their report, say that *' The greatest hindrance 
to the improvement of otir schools, is the rate-bill: it is wrong 
in principle and mischievous in practice. It is alike the duty 
and the interest of the State to famish substantially equal com- 
mon school privileges to the children of all classes. Self protec- 
tion is the right and duty of the government For this purpose 
it may maintai;n armies and navies. But, cheaper, safer, every 
way better than forts and fleets, indispensable as they may be; 
better for its peace and security, its prosperity and protection, 
is universal education." 

In 1867, a law was passed in the State of New York, making 
all the schools free. The following year. Gov. Fenton in his 
annual message, speaking of the results of the new arrange- 
ment says: *^The law of last winter, which abolished rate- 
bills and charges, though it has been in operation only since 
the first of October last, is producing a very large increase of 
the aggregate number of pupils at the schools, and greater reg- 
ularity in their attendance. It is believed that the additional 
tax imposed by that law, wiU equal the amount of money which 
has heretofore been raised by rate-bills. It has the effect as 
will be seen, to decrease local or school district taxation, by so 
much as it increases the general State tax. It simply transfers 
the burden from the few to the many; from those with lim- 
ited means, but possibly with large families, to the aggregate 
property of the Commonwealth. 

" An examination of the assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in the several school districts of the State vriU show that 
even for the support of inferior schools, the percentage of taxa- 
tion in certain districts often largely exceeds that in neighbor- 
ing districts in which there are superior schools, and the same 
or a greater number of children of the school age. Conceding 
that the education of the people is a matter of con^mon con- 
cern, to which each one should contribute according to his 
pecuniary ability, the justice of reducing this local district taxa- 
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tion by the general State tax for the support of schools is ap- 
parent. Even should the support of free schools require an 
increase of this tax, I should concur in the opinion, ' that in 
promoting the great interest of moral and intellectual culti- 
▼ation, there can be no prodigality in the application of the 
public treasure.'" 

The prevailing sentiment is now largely in favor of free 
schools. This is abimdantly proved by the fact, that but three 
States in this Union are still holding to the rate-bill system. 
To show the results of the free school system, I will introduce 
the testimony of the Superintendents of Public Instruction of 
various States. I would say here, that in order to gain this 
testimony, I was about to write to these Superintendents, ^hen 
the report of the Board of Education came to this office, in 
which I found replies from the Superintendents of Public in- 
struction in the Northern and Western States, to the following 
inquiries, which the Superintendent of Connecticut had sent 
them: 

1. Are your public schools free, or supported in part by 
rate-bill? 

2. If free, how long have they been so ? 

3. What is the effect of free schools, compared vnth tuition 
schools, upon the attendance, the interest of parents and the 
public at large, and upon the general efficiency of the schools? ' 

As these were just the inquiries I was about to make, and 
as the replies give just the information I wished, I propose 
to introduce them here, or so much of them as is deemed 
imporrtant 

The late State Superintendent of Schools in Ohio, says: ''The 
rate-bill system once prevailed in this State, but since 1853 
our schools have been free. The change from the old system 
(which' we borrowed from Connecticut,) to the new, was 
marked with decided progress. The attendance was greatly 
increased; school terms were lengthened; better school houses 
were erected, and a new public interest in the schools man- 
ifested. Indeed, so satisfied are our people vrith the free 
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feature of our schools, that you would have to search ' with a 
lighted candle ' to find an advocate of a return to rate-bills. 

<< My idea of supporting schools is, that about one-half of the 
funds needed should be raised by State taxation, and the other 
by local taxation; and that parents (not indigent) should sup- 
ply the neceseary text books and stationery. 

" The notion that the paying of a part of the tuition causes 
parents to take an increased interest in schools, is entirely 
disproved by our experience in Ohio, and I may add, by that 
of other States. / believe thai no one of our We^lem Slates has 
now the rate-bill system," 

I wish I could say that the impression of the Superintendent 
of Ohio is true. Michigan alone must be excepted. 

The Superintendent of Illinois says: 

" Under our system, the schools are absolutely free for six 
months in the year, and have always been so. This is a con- 
dition precedent to receiving any portion of the public school 
fund. The local boards of shool directors are empowered, by 
law, to levy any amount of tax necessary, with the public funds, 
to maintain the six months' free school; no vote of tax-payers 
is required. 

« Our school law also encourages the extension of the terms of 
free schools beyond six months. This may be done by the local 
boards, ad lUnlum, without a vote, if the public funds are suffi- 
cient for the purpose. But no tax can be levied for the pur- 
pose of such extension without a vote of the people (legal 
voters) of the district. 

"Thus, a six months' free school in every district of the State 
satisfies the letter of the law, and entitles to a full participation 
in the benefits of the public funds. During this period, no 
rate-bills are allowed, or ever have been. Beyond this, it is 
optional with the people of each district, either to vote a tax 
to extend, or not If they vote against extension, the directors 
may close the schools for the year, or permit private or ' sub- 
scription ' schools to be taught. Sometimes, when there is a 
surplus left after the six months' free schools close, but not 
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enough to make the schools entirely free, an additional term is 
tanght, the deficit being made up by rate-bills or tuition fees. 
But this is a voluntary arrangement between the directors and 
the people. No such things as rate-bills are known to our 
echool laws, in any manner whatever, or to our school system, 
as such. 

'< It will be observed, that although we have no rate-bills, yet 
we have local taxation, which, in my estimation, accomplishes 
substantially the same object in a much better way. I should 
question the* wisdom of taking all pecuniary burdens from the 
people, in educatioi^al matters, for there is some truth in the 
saying, that < what costs nothing is considered as worth noth- 
ing; or is, at least, undervalued.'" 

Again, the Superintendent says: *<Our system, therefore, 
places our people under the wholesome influence of a gentle, 
but quite efGicacious compulsion, to bear a very considerable 
share of the burd^is connected with popular education; for 
very few districts incur the forfeiture of the public funds by 
failing to levy the supplementary tax." 

The advantages of the free school over the rate bill system, 
are thus stated: 

" 1. It is in harmony with the fundamental principle of com- 
mon schools, that aU the properly of a community, or common- 
wealth, shoxdd be taxed to educate aU the children thereof. 

*' 2. It adjusts the pecuniary burdens of the system in the 
most equitable manner, and enables the poor to educate their 
children at the minimum cost; and, surely, common schools 
have no higher mission or truer glory than that of bringing 
the blessed gospel of education and culture to the toiling 
masses. 

*< 3. The stimulating effect of this feature of our system upon 
the number of scholars in attendance, need hardly be adverted 
to. Its influence in this respect is direct, constant and power- 
ful. It is as if every tax-payer had paid a tuition fee, or rate- 
biU, in advance; and human nature must greatly change before 
such a fact will cease to be effective in urging those who have 
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thns paid, to seek for an equivalent in the benefits of the 
schools. It sends tens of thousands to school, and keeps them 
there, who would never otherwise attend. 

" 4. The same consideration enhances and vitalizes the inter- 
est of parents, and of the public at large, in the schools, and 
thus promotes the welfare and prosperity of the schools them- 
selves. Where almost every man in the community is obliged 
to bear a part in the costs of education, whether he has any 
children of his own to educate or not, the number of those 
who take no interest in the subject will be the smallest possible. 
The payment of a dollar in local school taxes, will often take a 
man to a school meeting, and arouse him from his lethargy, 
when the logic and eloquence of a Horace Mann would have 
been in vain 

<'5. This feature of our system simplifies and ensures the 
collection of the needful funds, gives stability to the financial 
affairs of the schools, and enables the local school boards to 
forecast the future, and know exactly what resources will be 
available from year to year. No new machinery is required; dU 
school taxes. State and local, are collected at the same time and 
by the same officers as the State revenues are collected, and the 
same proceedings and penalties attach to delinquents. This 
element of our plan, I deem of very great value, exempting us 
from all annoyances and contingences incident to rate-bills." 

The Superintendent of Indiana writes in answer to the inqui- 
ries before mentioned : 

** 1. Our public schools are free. The Constitution, in origi- 
nating these schools, provided that they should be free; declar- 
ing it to be the duty of the General Assembly to * provide by 
law for a general and uniform system of common schools, 
wherein tuition shall be wUhoiU charge, and equal to all.' 

" 2. These schools have been ft'ee since their origin, which 
was in 1852. 

** 3. Effect of free schools upon attendance, interest of parents, 
and the public at large. 
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(a) "Attendance: when the free teim closes and the school 
cifanges to a subscription or pay school, a very heavy per cent, 
of pnpils withdraws, sometimes 25 per cent., sometimes 40, and 
even 60 and 70. In many cases, no effort is made to continue 
the school as a pay school, there being no encouragement for 
such. 

(6) "Interest of parents: The above answers this question 
in one of its phases, namely, in willingness to send to the /ree, 
but not to the pay school. In another phase, namely, visiting 
the schools. I am of the opinion that our people visit the free 
schools much more than they do the pay schools. 

(c) "Effect upon the public at large: This question com- 
prehends so much that I shall not be able to answer it save in 
a very restricted sense. 

"First. These schools quicken the general educational spirit 
of the people. 

Second. They call out systematized efforts. 
Third. They give education more prominence, because of 
these systematized efforts." 

The Superintendent of Iowa writes: "The 'rate-bOl* sys- 
tem of schools was abolished in Iowa ten years ago. During 
the decade which has since passed, while the number of persons 
of school age has increased mnety^one per cent., the number of 
sdiools has increased one hundred and thirty per cent, the at- 
tendance in the schools two hundred and twenty-three per 
cent, and the number of teachers two hundred and forty-seven 
per cent. During the same period, the compensation of male 
teachers has advanced forty-seven per cent.; that of female 
teachers ninety per cent; while the aggregate amount paid to 
teachers annually has increased four hundred and eighty-six 
per cent. For the support of common schools alone, Iowa 
annually edtpends upwards of two millions of dollars, — more 
than nine-tenths of Which is raised by voluntary taxation. 

'< And not only are the common schools as f^ee as air to all 
youth of the State, from five to twenty-one years of age, writh- 
out regard to sex, wealth, color, or nativity, but even the High 
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Schools and the State Uniyersity stand with open doors, in- 
viting all to receive a higher education 'without money and 
without price.' 

•<The adoption of a liberal policy in regard to our schools in 
1858, and its subsequent continuance, have operated as a pow- 
erful stimulus in the development of our educational system, 
of which the figures previously given, bear abundant testimony." 

The Superintendent of Pennsylvania says in his reply: "I 
have had no experience under the plan of rate-bill pubhc 
schools. Since 1834, the pubUc schools of Pennsylvania have 
been wholly free. 

*'I should oppose the introduction of the rate-bill system 
here, for the following reasons, founded upon observations 
made in neighboring States: 

**1. It is a departure from the fundamental idea, in accor- 
dance with which public school systems were established. This 
idea is, as I understand it, that all money to be used for school 
purposes should come from a general fund, or be raised by a 
general tax — that instruction should be free to alL 

** 2. It operates unequally on rich and poor. It reheves the 
rich of a tax which is imposed upon the poor. 

"8. It decreases the attendance of pupils at the schools; for 
many poor parents will keep their children at home, in order 
to avoid the payment of rate-bills. This statement, I am satis- 
fied, will be borne out by a comparison of the educational sta- 
tistics relating to the matter in States where the system exists, ' 
and in States where it does not 

" 4. If parents and the public generally do not take an inter- 
est in the education of their children for higher reasons, they 
will hardly do it, because they are compelled to pay rate-bills. It 
is possible that in States where the expenses of the schools are 
defrayed altogether, or nearly altogether from the proceeds of 
a fund, the people may lose interest in them; but in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the people contribute over $6,000,000 per annum 
for school purposes, every cent of which is raised by taxation, 
and where $2,500,000 are paid yearly for text-books, we do not 
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need rate-bills to create any interest in school matters, which 
can arise from pecuniary considerations. 

" In shorty I have not observed a single advantage that legiti- 
mately grows oat of the rate-bill system, and I sincerely hope 
your fight against it in Connecticut will prove a successful one." 

The following extract is from the reply of the Superintendent 
of New Jersey: *' I regret to say that, as our schools, like your 
own, are also partly supported by rate-bill, I cannot give you 
the information which you desire. 

« From your letter I judge you are striving to make your 
schools free; I, too, am striving for the same object 

" We, as American citizens, fail in providing for the greatest 
safe-guard to our Eepublic, just so far as we fail in providing 
free schools for our children. May the time soon come when 
* tuition fees,' that great barrier between poverty and intelli- 
gence, may not be known in our land. We have no right to 
ask the poor man to pay for the education of his children. It 
is capital that is made more productive and more valuable by 
intelligence in the community, and it is capital that should 
make education free." 

<<For many years," says the Superintendent of New York, 
"before the 'odious rate-bill' was abolished in this State, it 
had been gaining a very bad reputation. It kept thousands 
of children out of the schools; it was, substantially, a tax upon 
parental affection and solicitude, and a stumbling block in the 
way of knowledge. Its operation could not be defended, and 
its abolition met vnth no objection. Its existence was even 
infamous. 

" The law of 1867, providing free instruction to all the chil- 
dren of the State, though jit did not go into operation till Octo- 
ber, has already resulted in an average daily attendance of pupils 
at the schools of the country districts, twenty or twenty-five 
per cent, greater than during the same period in the previous 
year. It has already been found necessary, from this cause, to 
increase the accommodations for the children in many districts. 
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A State tax for support of schools is more equitable than 
taxation of counties and smaller localities. 

''The late Constitutional Convention inserted a provision 
in the 'New Constitution' which will, probably, make our 
schools free during the next quarter of a century. We 
rejoice, and are exceedingly glad." 

In the New England States the rate-bill is unknown except 
in Connecticut In most of these States the schools have 
always been free. The Superintendent of Maine says: "Our 
schools are as free as air and water to our children, costing 
iheftn nothing; and the parents pay self-imposed State taxes 
only. They have always been free, — never supported by tuition 
or rate-bills." 

The statement which follows, from the Superintendent of 
New Hampshire, is worthy of special notice, as it puts several 
points in strong light, concerning which, there is a difference 
of opinion. He commences with the statement " that the pub- 
lic schools of New Hampshire are free and always have been. 
They were never supported by 'rate-bills ' or tuition. The very 
first legislation upon the matter of schools, which was in 1698, 
made provision for their support by general taxation, and the 
same principle has uniformly prevailed from that day to the 
present. The idea of the legislation, in this regard, in New 
Hampshire, seems always to have been, that the public school 
was a public interest of so super-eminent and universal impor- 
tance, that it could rightfully daim to be fully supported at 
the public expense, and should not, even impliedly, be left to 
the uncertainty of voluntary individual support, in the form of 
'rate' or 'tuition' contributions. I say voluntary individual 
support, for if I understand the < rate ' system aright, it is so 
far voluntary that any one may avoid paying rates, by with- 
drawing his children from school when the money raised by 
general taxes shall have been expended. Now, it seems to me 
that the only true idea is, that every child in the conminnity 
should have free and equal access to the privileges and advan- 
tages of the common school. Under th*^ rating system, the 
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child of the poor man, who cannot afford to pay tuition, or of 
the penurious man, who will not pay it, is liable to be cheated 
out of educational privileges which the child of the man of 
more abundant pecuniary means, or of more liberal disposi- 
tion, may enjoy. But the community should see to it that it 
receive no detriment from ignorance. It owes it to itself, and 
to the rising generation of citizens, that no child shall be sub- 
ject to the liability of being defrauded of equal privileges in the 
acquisition of the modicum of knowledge and mental discipline 
afforded by the public schools. Anything is dangerous that 
tends to rob the public school of one of its noblest character- 
istics, namely: impartial applicabUUy to the whole rising generation. 
As it seems to me, the rate system does this; and improperly, to 
a certain extent, takes it out of its proper relation, and classifies 
it with schools estabHshed upon private and exclusive founda- 
tions. This must be a perversion of the true idea of the 
Common or Public schooL 

" Of course, you know better than I do, the practical opera- 
tion of a usage which deviates from the freedom principle, as 
does yours in Connecticut, in this matter of special rating; but I 
should suppose that it would materially impair the efficiency of 
any common school system. I should suppose it would breed 
much trouble, generate bad blood, from attempts at evasion, 
and other causes wbich would work much injury. I should 
suppose it would tend to bring more or less odium upon the 
common school system. 

"A perfectly free system, sustained by general and equal 
taxation, and extending a perfect equaUty of privileges, tends to 
make the school the focus of the warm and glovnng interest of 
all the parents, and of the whole community. The school is 
dignified in the popular mind, as a most important jDu&Zio con- 
cernment. It tends to cultivate a respect for school time, a» 
something too precious to be lost in non-attendance, or irregu- 
IfMT attei^dlia^ce, — two pestilent evils, which should be put under 
bao^ rather than invited and perpetuated by aj^als to poverty 
and avarice, as it seems to me is done by the rating i^stem. 
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''For I take it^ that while the children of those who pay the 
rate-bills may be in attendance during the whole term, prolonged 
by the rates, the children of those who, through inability or in- 
disposition, do not pay them, are not in attendance. Now the 
parents of those attending throughout the term, may have a 
due interest, while it could hardly be expected that the parents 
of those whose privileges are curtailed would have. I should 
suppose, too, that in respect of attendance, the rating system 
would seriously impede regular progress, would prevent proper 
classification, and would be a serious obstacle to gradation — 
that consummation so devoutly to be wished for by all who 
would have common school instruction do its perfect work. In 
fine, I can but believe that such a deviation from the idea, that 
the public school should be entirely free^ as is involved in the 
rating system, is highly detrimental to the interests of educa- 
tion." 

The Superintendent of Massachusetts says: ''The public 
schools of every grade are entirely and absolutely, and as a 
matter of right, free to all the children on its soil, without 
distinction of sect, rank, color or race. 

"Our schools have been 'free schools,' and supported by 
general taxation, from a very early period, probably nearly 
two hundred years. After a pretty careful re()'xamination of 
this subject, since the receipt of your letter, I have become 
satisfied that, so far as the right of attendance is concerned, our 
public schools have been free— open to every child — from their 
origin; while different methods of supporting them prevailed 
during the colonial period of our history. I can find no in- 
stance to the contrary. This distinction has been overlooked 
by some who have] held other and adverse theories, and have 
attempted to find support for them in our venerable statute of 
1647, which was soon after adopted in Connecticut. This stat- 
ute required that every town having fifty householders ' shaU 
appoint one within their tovm to teach all such children as shaU 
resort to him,* &c., whose wages shall be paid, either by the pa- 
rents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in general, 
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by the way qf supply, as the major part of those that order the 
prudentials (Selectmen) of the town shall appoint. This statute 
provides: First, that the towns shall maintain a public school, 
open to all who choose to attend. Second, that the wages of the 
teacher may be paid, either bj the parents or masters of the pu- 
pils attending the schools, or by the whole population, as the 
anthorities of the town may decide. 

" These provisions of the law are a fair expression of the 
practice of the towns, from the origin of their schools to the 
date of its passage. This practice varied in different towns, 
and at different periods in the same towns. In most, the teacher 
was paid, either by voluntary contributions, or by the income 
of public property, given by individuals or by the General Court 
for this purpose, or by taxation; or, « general rate,' as it may be 
called. In others, he was paid in part by ' general rate,' partly 
by the voluntary contributions of the wealthy friends of educa- 
tion, or else by the parents of the scholars. But whatever 
might be the method of supporting the school, the obligation 
always rested on the town to keep it open to all who chose to 
attend. 

*' Gradually, these various modes conformed to that of taxa- 
tion or 'general rate,' so that in the revision of the laws under 
our Provincial Charter, in 1692, the following provision was 
substituted for that of the original law: 'And the Selectmen 
and inhabitants of- such towns, respectively, shall take effect- 
ual care and make due provision for the settlement and 
mamtainance of such school master, or masters.' 

"From the time of this enactment to the present, there is no 
reason for doubt that our public schools have been not only 
free too all, but have been supported by 'general rate,' al- 
though no Statute has ever expressly defined or required such a 
method. 

" This system is in full harmony with the principles which un- 
derlie and give vital force to our civil polity. We believe, with 
Martin Luther, that it is the duty of a Christian State to edu- 
cate all its children; that the education of the children of all 
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classes in the same schools is the only fit way of preparing them 
for the right discharge of their duties as equal members of a 
free State; that in no other way so well can the whole number 
of our children be made to attend upon our schools; or the 
schools themselves claim and secure so large a share of the 
care, sympathy and effort to give them efficiency from the 
fathers and mothers of our youth, or from the community at 
large. 

"Take from the pubhc schools of Massachusetts the two char- 
acteristic features of entire freedom of attendance, and support 
by general taxation, and you have at once robbed them of their 
highest value, as the means of educating our people, and 
inflicted an incurable wound on our social and civil State. 

" Of siu:h a change I have no apprehensions. It v\dll only 
come when our people shall have been smitten with more than 
ligyptian blmdness." 

In Ehode Island, the " rate-bill" has been abolished during 
the present year. The Superintendent in speaking of this sys- 
tem says: "My own experience is that the whole system of 
rate-biUs is a mistake. The first idea of our fathers was, that 
schools should be established for the education of all the chil- 
dren of the land. The second idea was, that these schools 
should be free. The rate-bill system conflicts with this latter 
idea. The schools ought to be perfectly free in the country, 
as well as in the city. When the rate-bill system was estab- 
lished, the argument was, that if parents and guardians had to 
pay something for tuition, they would value the privilege more. 
The result has shown that this argument is entitled to no weight 
whatever; on the contrary, the effect is bad, in keeping many 
of the poorer scholars from school The children who are thus 
kept from school, are the very ones who need the advantages 
of a school most, and whose education it would be a saving to 
the public treasury to make entirely free. Either the State 
should appropriate enough, or require the towns to raise 
enough, to maintain free schools for at least eight months of 
the year." 
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QoY. EDglisb, of Connecticut, in his annual message, speak- 
ing of the public schools says: "The report of the Board of 
Education shows the condition and management of the public 
schools to be greatly improved throughout the State. It ap- 
pears that since the organization of the Board, in 1865, the 
public interest in education has increased to such an extent, 
that the amount contributed from all sources for the support of 
the common schools, has more than doubled in that time, or 
advanced from $453,668 25, to $983,890 32. During the past 
year, it has increased more than a quarter of a million of 
dollars, and this mairdy from taxes laid by the people upon 
themsdyes. 

'* The Board are unanimously of the opinion that the rate-bill 
system should be abolished, and the schools sustained at the 
common expense. It is certainly desirable that all the schools 
should be under a uniform system; and the fact that the free 
school plan has been very generally adopted throughout the 
State, while the rate*bDl system is becoming the exception 
rather than the rule, renders the change an easy and prac- 
ticable one at the present time. The very idea connected with 
a common school is, that it should be free, or supported at the 
common expense, while. the rate-bill is essentially a tuitional 
charge." 

There is a remarkable unity in the sentiments expressed in 
the communications here introduced. The conviction is be- 
coming universal, that the " rate-bill system is a dead weight 
upon our schools," and that they can never do the work they 
were designed to do, and are competent to do, so long as this 
system is retained. Many of the difficulties referred to by these 
correspondents, are matters of daily experience with us. Not a 
term of school passes, where the rate-bill is resorted to, to pay 
the expenses of the school, that does not exhibit some of these 
hindrances to the realization of the best interests of the schools. 

In all of the cities of the State, and most of the larger towns, 
the rate-bill system was abandoned long ago. There is now 
110 attempt to return to it, showisg that all are satisfied that th/e 
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free school syBtem is the best In oommon with other States^ 
we copied the rate-bill from the Eastern States. We now 
stand alone in retaining it. New York has recently abolished 
it — as we see bj the Superintendent's report — and with imme- 
diate and marked advantage to the schools, in the ntunber 
in attendance, in the increased promptness and constancy in 
attendance of each pupil — ^as is shown by the general average 
of attendance as given by the statistics — ^and, as a necessary 
result, an increase of interest in the schools on the part of both 
parents and children, and in the more rapid progress of the 
pupils in their studies. 

The good of every school demands a thorough grading and 
classification of the pupils. The progress of classes dependa 
upon the diligent industry of every pupiL One indolent, stupid 
boy or girl is a dead weight Upon the class. Frequent absence 
of a single scholar is a great hindrance, not only to his pro- 
gress, but to the advancement of the whole class. A single ab- 
sence of a single pupil is an evil, and should if possible be 
avoided. But the repeated absences of numbers in a class, aa 
is the case in a multitude of our schools, is absolute destruction 
to the real value of class and school. Many teachers are often 
written down as worthless, because of the irregularity of the 
pupils in attendance. It is a fact too evident to be denied, that 
our schools are shorn of one-half their power for effective work 
by this cause alone. Every parent and school officer ought to 
be ready to exert eveiy influence possible to chaoge this state 
of things, and should be willing to do every thing in their 
power to put an effectual stop to this great evil 

The whole tendency of the rate-bill system is to increase and 
perpetuate this annoyance. It offers a reward to absenteeism. 
The rate-bill is made out for each pupil for the time of attend- 
ance. Every day's absence lessens the rate. So great is thia 
influence on many, that they keep their children from the 
schools entirely. Others, if they wish the services of the child 
for a half day, or a day, say it vnll lessen the school tax, and 
I shall have the labor. These considerations furnish ample 
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excuse for retainlDg the boy or girl at home, and when the term 
ends it is found that the excuse has been made more than a 
score of times. What interest can pupils acquire in study who 
are treated in this way year after year? They can have none 
at all; and it is really a wonder that the schools do as much 
good as they do with so much against them. 

From the letters he received, the Superintendent of Con- 
neeticnt was led to believe the following facts and conclusions 
established: 

1. Many States copied the rate-bill from Oonnecticut 

2. All these, with one exception, have given it up. 

3. The results of the change are favorable, and meet universal 
approval 

4. No State that has once tried the free system has since 
adopted the rate-bill. 

5. The free system greatly increases the whole number in 
attendance. 

6. It lessens tardiness, irregularity, and truancy, and thus 
increases the average attendance. 

7. The free system elevates and dignifies the school in the 
esteem of the pupils. 

8. It enhances the interest of the parents. 

9. It quickens the educational spirit of the whole people. 

10. It has tended to lengthen the school terms. 

11. It has led to the erection of better school-houses. 

12. It economizes the expenditure of money, securing better 
results for the same money. 

13. The rate-bill is a prolific source of trouble and strife. 

14. It is burdensome and odious to the poor: imposing an 
unequal tax upon those more blessed in their children than in 
their basket and store; becoming a tax upon parental affection, 
and a barrier between poverty and intelligence. 

15. The/ree school tends to break down invidious distinctions 
and to. fraternize the people. 

Need there be anything more said, or any more evidence 
adduced to lead those who have the power to abolish a system 
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MO ddeterioas to the best interests of the public sobools ? HaYing 
adopted the system in common with other States, let us not 
longer retain it, since all the others have abolished it, and 
many of them years ago. 

The Superintendent of Connecticut says of the rate-bill: '<It 
is everywhere known as the " Odious*' rate-bill. It got this 
name in the west, where it was copied from Connecticut, but 
it fell under popular odium and condemnation, and now sur- 
vives in but one of those progressive State& In these times, it 
will bring odium upon any State that retains it The best 
schools in Connecticut are found where they are free." The 
same is emphatically true in Michigan. And can we afford 
longer to retain this system ? Let it at once be abolished. 

The County Superintendents are a unit in their utter con- 
demnation of the system. I doubt very much if a single teacher 
can be found who would not gladly sign a petition for the abo- 
lition of the rate-bni. Many of the township inspectors and 
district officers are loud in their denunciations of it, and the 
people themselves demand a change. Not unfrequently do 
letters come to me with inquiries and statements like the 
following, dated Nov. 28, 1868: 

"DeabSib: a large number of the people in my district, 
wish a law passed, allowing a State tax for the support of 
schools. The present law operates very unevenly. A large 
number of my constituents desire a change in the present law. 
What can be done to secure this change." My reply is, the 
right of petition is open to all. The way to effect a change in 
the laws, is by a demand from the people by means of the 
petition. 

I cannot doubt that the present Legislature will proclaim to 
the world that our public schools shall hereafter be as free as 
the air we breathe. Nothing could be done that would more 
surely attract industry, intelligence and wealth to us than to 
make our schools free. With intelligent men there is no one 
consideration more weighty in determining where they will 
seek homes than the advantages of education. The education 



of' itiBit children is the first and paramount consideration* 
They mil subject themselves to many disadvantages if they can 
thereby secure good schools. An inferior location will carry 
the day against the superior one, if it furnishes better facilities 
for education. 

Our reputation for good schools, and as having a good school 
system, is an enviable one, and is attracting thousands to our 
unoccupied territory, and to engage in the numerous mechan- 
ical industries, bringing abundance of wealth to us, and devel- 
oping immensely more. Let not the <* odious rate-bill " be left 
to mar this prosperity, or blight the future so full of promise. 

LIBRABIES. 

The district libraries have proved a failure. The reports from 
all parts of the State, are that no district libraries can be found, 
except those belonging to some of the Union Schools. Many 
of the townships had secured the nucleus of a valuable library, 
consisting in many cases of hundreds of volumes. In the 
change from township to district libraries, the books became 
scattered, and now scarcely one can be found. 

What the real cause of the failure is, is still, perhaps, a ques- 
tion. The friends of the change say that when the change was 
made, all means for replenishing and preserviug these libraries 
were cut off. The old law required the appropriation of |2& 
annually as a library fund. The law permitting the change 
withdrew the appropriation, and substituted in its stead, the 
money obtained from fines. Sec. 116 of Primary School Law. 
«The dear proceeds of all fines for any breach of the penal 
laws of the State, and for penalties, or upon any recognizances 
in criminal proceedings, and all equivalents for exemption from 
military duty, when collected in any county, and paid into the 
county treasury, together with all moneys heretofore collected 
and paid into said treasury on account of such fines or equiva- 
lents, and not ahready appropriated, shall be apportioned by 
the county treasurer, between the first and tenth days of April 
each year, among the several townships in the county, accord- 
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ing to the Bumber of children therein between the ages of fiye 
and twenty years, as shown by the last annual statement of the 
Connty Clerk on file in his office, which money shall be applied 
to the purchase of books for the township or district libraries, 
and for no other purpose." 

The use of this money then, for any other purpose than for 
these hbraries is manifestly illegal The decision given by the 
Supreme Court, in case of the School Board of Detroit, vs. 
The Supervisors of Wayne county, was that the entire amount 
of fines, &c., collected, belongs to the library fund. This de- 
cision gave into the hands of the school board of that city sev- 
eral thousand dollars to expend for books, and is yearly adding 
thousands more, so that already they have secured to the ciiy a 
fine library, which is yet destined to rival any in the west 
Other cities have received some aid from this source to estab- 
lish and maintain a library. But in all the small country dis- 
tricts, and indeed in many of the larger towns, there has been 
almost no money distributed. In some instances the super- 
visors have directed the appropriation of fines to the general 
fund. This order of the supervisors, however, does not relieve 
the County Treasurer from his obligation to make the appro- 
priation as the law directs, for the supervisors have no more 
control over the fines than over the primary school moneys. 
School officers have the right to demand the return of all mon- 
eys which have been otherwise appropriated, which this law 
has set apart for a library fund. Notwithstanding all this, but 
little has been appropriated for library purposes, and in the 
vast majority of townships, no appropriation whatever has been 
made. There have therefore, in fact, been no funds in the 
hands of the district officers that could be used as a library 
fund. Under these circumstances, no library could exist how- 
ever favorable other conditions might be. Hence, the friends 
of the district libraries claim that the plan has not had a 
fair trial, or what would be nearer the truth, it has had no 
trial at all. 

The friends of township libraries claim that there is an ele- 
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ment of weakness in the district system which would pre- 
vent its successful operation, even under the most favorable 
circumstancea 

The size of a library determines its value as well as the char- 
acter of its books. A small library can exert but little influ- 
ence, while a large one would command universal respect 
Tbej therefore conclude that the township libraries, which had 
begun to exert an important influence, were destroyed by the 
division into the small, and comparatively insignificant ones of 
the several districts. 

It is of little importance, perhaps, to discuss the relative 
value of district and township libraries. There is, however, a 
question vital to the educational interests of the State that 
ought to be seriously considered, and immediate action taken 
in reference to it, and that is the creating permanent libraries 
in at least every town in the State. No one questions the value 
of these libraries, who has been at all acquainted with those 
communities that have had access to them. 

In the eastern States there are many towns whose chief at- 
traction is their public library. Of the value of these libraries, 
one who has been familiar with us for many years thus speaks: 
'* Libraries supplement the school Their volumes are diligently 
used by the older pupils. In Framingham, where my home 
has been for many years, I have closely observed the influence 
of a free, and well selected library upon the young. Large 
numbers walk two, three, and even four miles, every Saturday,, 
to draw books. They have greatly increased the means of early 
education. The report from Farmington says: *The large 
majority of patrons npw are school boys and school girls, who 
would otherwise have access only to the Dime Novel or the 
New York Ledger. If one early becomes a good reader, and 
acquires a taste for reading, and a love of learning, he will, 
for the rest, train himself, assured that his education is only 
begun when his school-days are ended. To complete it will be 
the aim and pleasure of his life. Give him access to a library, 
and then place him where you will; let bis calling be what it 
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mfty; thongli the summotis to labor be early and its release 
late; still he will find leisare for stndy^ and will feel an insa^ 
tiable desire for self-improvement This great end of study 
should largely determine both topics and methods of instruc- 
tion. To awaken such interest, and urge such incentives, to 
impart such impulses, and form such habits of thoroughness 
in study as will lead pupils to be studious through life, should 
be the controlling aim of the teachers. Many instances of self* 
educated men, in different parts of the State, haye come to my 
knowledge, whose eminence and success are largely due to an 
early taste for reading, and access to libraries. Such facts 
should be given to our youth, especially those just entering 
upon the active pursuits of life, who are so apt to think that they 
can find no time for self-culture. But is the little leisure which 
they have, well improved? Should the evenings be idled away, 
because the days must be occupied with business or labor?' " 

Another, equally familiar with the benefits of a public library, 
says: " Oar library not- only furnishes a supply of reading to 
the pupils of our schools — ^which is in the line of, and auxiliary 
to their school work — ^but it largely supplements it. It leads 
the pupils through a wide range of knowledge, and ofiers them, 
ahd, a most healthy mental recreation. It comes in, too, as an 
educational power, in the case of those — or many of them — who, 
from indifference, or the necessities of physical labor, are not in 
our schools, though of school age; and so, also, it is a constantly 
educating power with many who have passed beyond the age 
of school instruction: the middle-aged men and women in our 
Irouses and shops, and on our farms, many of whom perhajps, 
had, when young, but little of the advantages of the school, 
and now find in the library a most welcome employment of 
their leisure evening hours^. 

<* A public library is the most eccmomioal provision of reading 
matter for a community. Thirty thousand volumes, owned by 
different persons and families, would not be read as much as 
our three thousand now are; and we save, in private expendi- 
ture for books every year, far more than our library costs us. 
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ltarb6(d^'peddlen^ iMiy that their basiness is nearly nziiied bjr 
oar library." 

Testimony of this character mighfc be famished wifchoufc limit; 
It does not, however, seem necessary to urge the importance of 
establishing and maintaining good township libraries. Some 
action should be taken immediately, to secure to the library 
fond a sufficient amount to enable those who have the charge 
of them to add yearly new Yolumes, as well as to preserve in 
good condition what may have been secured. The growth of 
these libraries may be slow, yet, with these constant additions, 
they will, in a few years, become exceedingly valuable. If 
authority could be given to the county Superintendent to 
look after moneys arising from fines, &c., which the law has 
set apart for library purposes, and the township system be 
again established, it is believed that valuable libraries would, 
in a few years, be found in every township in the State. The 
value of these libraries as an educating force, cannot be over- 
estimated. A greater good could not be bestowed upon a 
oommnnity, than to place within their reach a supply of well- 
selected books. Such a community would soon become noted 
for their intelligence, industry, and high-toned morality^ It 
would become such a people as makes the State strong, 
wealthy and respected. 

These libraries the people greatly need, and it is to be hoped 
that the want will be speedily met. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENbENTS. 

The following is a list of County School Superintendents 
now in office. Those in Berrien, Cass, Hillsdale, Ionia, Kala- 
mazoo, Lapeer, Leelanaw, Manistee, Mason, Mecosta, Newaygo, 
Oakland, Ottawa, Shiawassee, and Van Buren, have been 
appointed to fill vficancies occasioned by death or resignation. 

When the law creating County Superintendents went into op- 
eration, Alexander Pope was duly elected in Houghton county; 
but it was found that the coUnty had not the ten distHcts re^ 
quired to entitle it to a Superintendent. With the increase of 

6 
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population, the requisite number has since been reached, and 
in accordance with what is known to be the design and spirit of 
the law, the office has been filled by the appointment of W. P. 
Sidnam. The organized counties not entitled to Superintend- 
ents, because not having ten districts, are Alpena, Antrim, Che- 
boygan, Chippewa, Delta, Emmet, Iosco, Mackinac, Maniton, 
Marquette, Menominee, and Ontonagon: 

OOUNTT. NAME. P. O. ADDBB8S. 

Allegan, J. M. Ballou, Allegan. 

Barry, J. H. Palmer, Nashyille. 

Bay, P. S. Heisardt, Bay City. 

Berrien, H. A. Ford, NOes. 

Branch, A. A. Luce, Gilead. 

Calhoun, Eph. Marble, Marshall. 

Cass, A. H. Gaston, Cassapolis. 

Clinton, ^. . .R Mudge, Maple Eapid& 

Eaton, Frank A. Hooker, .Charlotte. 

Genesee, L. C. York, Flint 

Grand Traverse,. .H. P. Blake, , Traverse City. 

Gratiot, G. S. Brown,. .Ithaca. 

Hillsdale, P. B. Cook, Litchfield. 

HoughtoD, W. P. Sidnam, Houghton. 

Huron, C. B. Cottrell, Port Austin. 

Ingham, Geo. W. Brovm, .Williamston. 

Ionia, E. V. W. Brokaw, Ionia. 

Isabella, Albert Fox, Isabella. 

Jackson, A. B. Darragh, Jackson. 

Kalamazoo, W. T. Smith, Schoolcraft 

Kent, C. C. Bicknell, Cedar Springs. 

Keweenaw, James Pryor, , Eagle Harbor. 

Lapeer, J. H. Vincent, Lapeer. 

Leelanaw, Geo. N. Smith, Northport 

Lenawee, C. T. Bateman, Adrian. 

Livingston, L W. Bush, Howell. 

Macomb, Daniel B. Briggs, Eomeo. 

Manistee, Charles Hurd, Manistee. 
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OOUNTT. KAME. P. O. ADDBE8S. 

Mason, Dr. R Doty, Ludington. 

Mecosta^ G. W. Warren, Big Rapids. 

Midland, E. P. Jennings, Midland City. 

Monroe, Charles Toll, Monroe. 

Montoakn, J. F. CoYel, Palo. 

Muskegon, D. McLanghlin, Muskegon. 

Newaygo, Cyrus Alton, Newaygo. 

Oakland, P. M. Parker, Pontiac. 

Oceana, J. Boynton, Pentwater. 

Ottawa, A,W. Taylor, ,. Grand Hayen. 

Saginaw, J. S. Goodman, East Saginaw. 

Sanilac, C. S. Nims, Lexiogton. 

Shiawassee, F. W. Hewes, .Corunna. 

St Clair, J. C. Clarke, Si Clair. 

St. Joseph, C. M. Temple, White Pigeon. 

Tuscola, S. N. Hill, Yassar. 

Van Buren, E. Cleveland, .Lawrence. 

Washtenaw, J. D. Pierce,. Ypsilanti. 

Wayne, L. R. Brown, Rawsonville. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



ALLEGAN COUNTY— James M. Ballou, Sup't. 

The schoolfif in this county have improYed very much since 
my former report was made. At that time, only one of the 
eight Graded Schools was thoroughly graded and classified; 
during the year, four have passed through the process, and are 
now doing better work. The teachers show an increased in- 
terest in preparing themselves for their work. They read edu- 
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oaticmal works and review their stadies. Some are tltking 
especial pains to prepare the lessons which they are to hear 
recited, so as to be able to conduct their recitations without the 
aid of the text book. 

I occupied nearly the whole time for three months last win- 
ter, and three months during the summer in visiting schools. 
There has been great improvement in the year, especially in 
system and methods of teaching. During the winter, there 
were Mty male teachers employed, and one hundred and twenty 
females; and during the summer five males and one hundred 
and sixty females. In the winter, ninety-five per cent, of the 
female teachers were successful, and eighty-four per cent. 'of the 
male teachers. 

A number of large, comfortable and convenient sdiool 
houses have been built. Some districts are providing them- 
selves Tfith apparatus, some are setting shade trees, and some 
are fencing their grounds. 

As &r as I have heard, a sufficient tax has been voted to run 
the schools the coming year, without resorting to the '* Bate 
BilL" 

Since making my former report I have granted two hundred 
and thirty-one certificates; fifteen of the first grade, twenty- 
three of the second, and one hundred and ninety-three of the 
third grade. My examinations have generally been well at- 
tended, and the citizens and school boards have manifested a 
commeudafete interest,- and many times my labors hs^^re been 
made pleasant by the kind assistance of the friends of education. 

I have held two County Teachers' Institutes this month, one 
at Wayland, commencing August 31, and one at Flainwell, 
commencing September 7, each continuing five days; and ex- 
pect to hold twb more in October. Last April a State Te)&c&^rs* 
Inistittfte was'held at Otsego, in this county, with a' verjr large 
attelftdanee. I have written several artides, Which hav^beish' 
l^lifibied in the local papers. 

lliJd^ libraries in the county are in a poor condition, e&pe'tially 
bat the townships which have district libraries. The nine town* 



4iipB which hav-e township libraries are doing some better. 
Some townships are increasing their libraries eyery year. I 
have ordered books for some of the townships, and others haye 
library moneys on hand. 

Last spring I introduced the system of monthly reporto, and 
I am satisfied that they have done much good. 

Upon the whole I am well pleased with what has been 
accomplished by our schools during the year. 



BA.BBY COUNTY— John H. Palmkb, Sup't. 

The report from this county must necessarily be imperfect, 
from the fact that three townships have failed, thus far, to 
make any report to the County Superintendent for the current 
je^, and nothing is known of their condition further than what 
has been gathered in the annual round of school visitation. 

Generally, the prospect is encouraging. There is in many 
localities more interest displayed in all matters pertaining to 
education than has ever before been known in this county, and 
a spirit of emulation, impossible under the old system, is doing 

• 

much to build new houses, repair old ones, secure good teach- 
ers, sustain discipline, and keep the cause of the school upper- 
most in the minds of the people. It is true, however, that in 
some portions of the county, the early prejudice against the 
"new arrangement," as the present system of county super- 
vision is generally termed, is not wholly extinct, but there is 
.&r less of it than a year ago, and I do not think five hundred 
votes could be obtained in Barry county for a return to the old 
method. 

The schools have, during the past year, been more than 
usually successful, although a few reports have been made of 
lack of ability to govern on the part of one or two young 
teachers. Upon investigation it was generally made manifest 
thi^t some of the censure for mismanagement rested with 
patrons and officers, as well as with the teachers, and so sel- 
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dom does it occur that a teacher fails to make an average suc- 
cess where the school boards earnestly cooperate in sustaining 
good order, that it is the almost necessary conclusion that 
failures to *' govern and teach " are as often the result of bad 
management on the part of the district, as on the part of the 
teacher. 

In granting certificates as much of an effort has been made 
to raise the standard of qualifications as was deemed judicious 
under the circumstances. The first necessity was to supply 
the schools with teachers; and the standard was graduated 
more according to that idea than any resolution of Association 
or State Convention. 

The whole number of applications for the year ending Sept. 
7th, 1868, was 316. The whole number of certificates granted, 
279. First grade, 8; second grade, 83; and third grade, 188. 
Refusals, 37. The number of refusals may be small when com- 
pared with other counties, but it is all that I could reject and 
keep the schoolrooms filled with qualified teachers. 

It may not be improper to mention the fact that among my 
best teachers are some who have enjoyed the privileges of the 
Normal School. So well satisfied am I of the immense benefits 
resulting from thorough training for the responsible work of 
teaching, that I think the State would be a gainer were there 
such a school in every congressional district in the State. 

Three Institutes have been held in this county during the 
past year, which were well attended and proved to all connected 
with them very pleasant and profitable. Three common school 
celebrations have also been held, and the results in townships 
in which they were held were very gratifymg. One hundred 
and fifty-seven visits have been made to schools, thirty-seven 
evening lectures on matters immediately connected vdth school 
interests have been delivered, and seven sessions held with 
district boards and inspectors for special purposes. 

While the prospect is thus fair, there are some things not so 
pleasant to look upon, which deserve notice. About one-eighth 
only of the schools have dictionaries, some ten or a dozen have 
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outline maps, bat they were all purchased some years ago and 
are, many of them, by the lapse of years and political changes, 
rendered well-nigh useless. 

They are generally well supplied with report books, but in 
oases where they own these valuable aids they are not always 
used. 

Primary charts, State maps, writing charts, globes, in short, 
ahnost all kinds of school furniture are known only in name. 

The average value of school-houses is $398 36, an increase 
over last year of $15 13. Too many good houses stand open 
to the highway, and thus meet with many easily avoided mis- 
haps, and are broken down, and reported as <* unfit for use," 
long before such a report would be necessary were they pro- 
tected by strong enclosures. But nine houses in the county 
are properly fenced. 

Wages average a little higher this year than last for female, 
and not quite so high for male teachers. The average for fe- 
males in 1867 was $13 98. This year it is $17 65. For male 
teachers in 1867 the average was $37 30; this year it is $36 02. 
The wages have not kept pace with the advance in other coun- 
ties bordering on this, and the result is that many of the best 
teachers go away from home to pursue their calling. 

With all these drawbacks, it is safe to say that there has been 
a general improvement, and the good work is still going on. 
What is needed more than any thing else is a knowledge on 
the part of the people, of how much their own immediate 
prosperity depends upon the education of the masses. When 
every voter shall feel that he puts money into his pocket when 
he invests a portion of his means in the necessaries for the 
spread of general intelligence, rather than that he takes his 
money out of his pocket to his own irreparable loss, the 
millennium of the Common School is not far away. 
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BA.Y OOXJNTY— P. S. Heisardt, Sup't. 

Almost the eatire coantj of Bay, with the exception of the 
towns lying on the Saginaw river, is comparatively a wilder- 
ness. The schools in the distant townships are small, but I 
am happy to say, the houses are mostly new, commodious, and 
in good condition. 

In the village of Wenona, opposite Bay city, there was built 
in 1867, a fine brick sohQol-house, and a school was opened in 
January last; and both the building and the school are an 
honor to the place. 

District No. one in Portsmouth, made provision toi.fk brick 
building, and I believe it vnll soon be completed, and in "Btiff 
dtj there is in process of erection, a high school building, to 
cost $50,000. 

The people are more attentive to educational interests than 
wh^n I first came here, yet salt and lumber have still more ihftfi 
their share of attention. 

In visiting the schools, I can scarce ever prevail upon any of 
the district officers to spend any time at the school-house with 
me, and seldom any of the parents; but I hope in my next 
round of visitation to find an improvement in this respect 

The following is a summary of work done during this year: 

No. of schools visited, 18 

*' teachers examined, 89 

certificates granted, 81, viz: 2 first grade; 8 second 
grade; and 21 third grade. 
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BERRIEN COUNTY— H. A. Fobd, Sop't. 

The anticipations of my first annual report have been mainly 
realized. The year has been full of encouragement. It has 
been a year of hard work, but of hopeful progress. A round of 
visits to the winter schools was made, also a very thorough 
series of inspection of the summer schools. I have now seen at 
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least one school in every di^ricfc of Berrien connty, save two, 

where schools were closed every time I have passed through. 

No visit has been made without minute observation and record 

of the condition of school-house and surroundings, as well as of 

teacher and taught, followed by due commendation, criticism 

aod suggestion. Directors have frequently accompanied me, 

and patrons have at times, but too rarely, been met in the 

schools. The pupils have usually been addressed briefly, and 

all expected interest awakened. To these visits, in part, are 

due jgreater attention to duty by teachers and pupils, higher 

ambitions, and a better state of feeling in the community toward 

our office and work. They have sometimes been followed by 

educational meetings, generally well attended. 

In the former report ** satisfactory results " in the matter of 
Teachers' Institutes were promised. In this I am happy t6 say 
that a course of six Institutes, held in the principal villages of 
the county during last April and May, was highly successfuL 
The sessions were largely attended by teachers, citizens and 
school children; and the evening meetings were, for the most 
part, all that could be desired. To these Institutes I chiefly 
credit the better methods of instruction and government ob- 
served in many of the summer schools. A similar series will be 
held next spring. During the last fortnight of this month (Oc- 
tober), a County Institute wiU be held at Berrien Springs, 
which will be made as thorough a training-school as our time 
and facilities will permit. The assistance of several of the best 
educators in the State is promised, and a large attendance ex- 
pected.* At this meeting I shall endeavor to secure the forma- 
tion of a County Association. The teachers of St Joseph and 
Benton townships, at their own instance, are already moving 
for the organization of a local society. Others, there is reason 
to hope, will shortly spring up throughout the county. In the 

* Sixty-two teachers were registered, With ten lecturers—eeventy-two members, all told. 
It was the first County Institute ever held in Berrien. Teachers paid for their board, and had 
texl-lxwks to buy. Bad weather prevailed during the first week. Under the circumstances, 
it was considered a decided success. A County Teachers' Association was formed^ with « 
Vice-President in each township. 

7 
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same line of eSort, I am urging the formation of a normal class 
in each of the principal nnion and select schools in the county. 

During the year 196 certificates have been granted— 29 first, 
69 second, and 98 third grade. At the close of my first year of 
service, an elevation of the standard of professional education 
v^as announced, in the foUov^ring terms: 

"Teachers receiving certificates from me daring the remain- 
ing year, must present in their examination some evidence 
that they have received the benefits of either normal schools^ 
teachers' institutes, teachers' books, magazines, or other means 
of special preparation for their work, or have gathered equiva- 
l^it knowledge from their experience. This requirement wiU 
be imperative." 

The result^ as manifested in examinations since held, is sat- 
isfactory. Teaching in Berrien county is becoming a profes- 
sion. This is partly due to the Institutes, but more to the 
liberal introduction of professional books and magazine& I 
have not hesitated, while keeping in full view the thirteenth 
section of the County Superintendents' Act, to make it a part 
of my work to place in the hands of teachers the best aids 
accessible, at the cheapest rates procurable. Many valuable 
books have thus been added to teachers' libraries, and a sur- 
prising number of professional magazines subscribed for. Of 
a single one of these over a hundred copies are taken — ^more, 
it is said, than are taken in any other county of the State. 
Some progressive teachers have also supplied themselves with 
the cheaper articles of apparatus, school mottoes, and the like* 
Most of the teachers whom I found on duty eighteen months 
ago, who have not dropped or been dropped from the ranks,, 
have increased their knowledge and improved their methods* 
An unusual number of excellent teachers have been attracted 
hither from New England, New York, Ohio, and other States 
noted for their superior educational systems. 

I have continued the publication of the Berrien School Jour- 
nal, issuing three numbers per year, and about eight hundred 
copies of each. They have beien gratuitously sent to school 
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of&cejcB, teachers, and others concerned, without expense to the ^ 
eonniyy except (in two cases only) for the time I have occupied 
in their preparation and publication. No other means of com- 
munication so effectiye have been devised. My impression, de- 
riTOfl from the results already reported, is that the "Letter to 
the Annual Meetings," in the August number, urging the abo- 
lition of the rate-bill and other reforms, has alone been worth 
to the county the expense of five years of school superintend- 
ency. The pressure upon the columns of the county papera 
during a heated political campaign, together with the growth 
of work upon my hands and the limited time allowed me for, 
oflScial business, has prevented the supply of much educational 
matter for the public eye, otherwise than through, the JoumaL 
Selected articles, however, have occasionally been fnmidiedf 
and original contributions to the extent of, perhaps, four aver- 
age columns. I desire here to place on permanent record an 
ei^ression of special obligations to the conductors of our local 
press, for their uniform courtesy and ready assistance in the 
work. 

The state of feeling among the people is encouraging, though 
much remains to be done in awakening a practical interest in 
the conmion schools. Every &cility has been afiforded me by 
school ofSoers and citizens generally for the performance of my 
duties, and genuine hospitality has been freely offered. The 
annual meetings this fall were moderately well attended, so far 
as heard from, and a liberal spirit was manifested. The " relic 
of barbarism," yclept the rate-bill, was vriped out in many dis- 
tricts, and provision was made for the better pay of teachers, 
for their board at one place, for repairs, privies, fences, appa- 
ratns, the purchase of wood, instead of assessment per scholar^ 
and other improvements on the old order of things. A spa- 
cious brick building for the colored school in Niles city has been 
finished since my last report. Further steps have been taken 
for the enlargement of their school accommodations at St. Jo- 
seph and Buchanan. At Galien Station, the small building 
now used is to be converted into a handsome two-story edifice, 
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24 by 50 feet. A similar improyement, to cost $2,000, has been 
voted at the wide-awake village of New Troy. Dial riot No. 1, 
Chickamin^, has an elegant and commodious brick house nearly 
ready for occupation. In view of the rather limited population 
and wealth of the district, it is the best school in the county. 
A number of districts are- building anew, or thoroughly repair- 
ing old houses. But five of the log cabins remain; and nearly 
all the frame and brick buildings may be reported fit for use. 
Another year, I trust, will see a new house up in every district 
where the one now used is unfit for occupation. 

Some districts, but still too few, have moved toward the 
supply of facilities for the teacher's work, and have provided 
the requisite ** Manual" for the proper teaching of charts al- 
ready in uee, also outline maps, globes, and other apparatus, the 
extension of blackboards, etc. I think the important article of 
ohdk, (**the best schools are founded in chalk,") will be more 
generally provided hereafter, there having been a little special 
agitation of this subject ! 

Any full report of the condition of our school libraries is im- 
practicable just now, but the Inspectors' reports will make a 
tolerably correct exhibit of their state, as particular request was 
made for accurate returns under this head. My own inquiries 
have convinced me of their inutility under the present system, 
except in a very few instances of town libraries. The district 
libraries are of no account whatever. The library moneys rarely 
fail to be misappropriated. 

I dose this, my second Annual Beport, with a profound sense 
of gratitude to Almighty God, that I have been permitted to 
assist in the delightfol, though laborious and often delicate, 
work of inaugurating the system of County Superintendenqr in 
Michigan. If, '* on earth there is nothing great but man, and in. 
man there is nothing great but mind," no callings can take 
higher rank than those which have to do with mental develop* 
ment and preparation for the future. They demand the best 
energies of the intellect, and the best impulses of the heart 
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Theirs is a work for eternity and immortality. Who is soffi- 
oieiit for these things? 



BRANCH COUNTY— A. A. Luce, Sup't. 

Since receiving the appointment to the office of Superintedent 
of schools in Branch county, February 12th, I have visited every 
EXihool district — and some of them twice — making, in all, one 
hmidred and sixty-two visits. 

Examinations were held in all the townships, during the 
spring. Two hundred and five applicants (11 male and 194 
female) were examined. Of these, there wer6 granted sixty- 
seven second grade, and seventy-seven third grade certificates, 
and sixty-one rejected. 

No Institutes have been held as yet, but I have engaged 
to hold two during the present month. One at Bronson, 
commencing on Monday, Oct. 19th, and one at Girard, Oct 
26th. 

The school-houses are not as good as could be wished, yet 
there appears to be a manifest desire for improvement There 
are in the county, five log school-houses, seven of brick, eleven 
of stone, and the remainder of frame. Of the latter, there are 
ten unfit for use. In six of these districts, however, they are 
building, or preparing to build new and commodious houses^ 
either of brick or stone. 

Movements are being made looking to the erection of new 
houses for the use of the union schools of Bronson and Quincy 
There are but few houses properly supplied vrith furniture— a 
blackboard being the extent — and no apparatus, of any kind, in 
more than a dozen of the districts; and we know of no way to 
remedy this evil unless we can make the patrons of our schools 
see that they are wasting their money, and not only this, but 
what is of infinitely more value — ^the time of their children, by 
not providing them vrith tjbej: roper means of improvement. 
This condition of things grows more out of lack of knowledge 
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of what is needed, than want of real interest in the wants of 
their children. I have attended seyeral very enthusiastic 
school celebrations in different parts of the county. 

We are getting rid of the rate-bill as fast as possible. 
Another very notable feature is, that of the 140 teachers em- 
ployed during the past season, but two have failed to perform 
their work satisfactorily. 

I have been very cordially received in all parts of the county, 
and I found a greater degree of interest manifested in the 
schools, than I had been led to expect from previous reports. 

Now, while there is so much that is encouraging, yet a great 
deal remans to be done in order to make our schools what 
they should be. School yards should be fenced, shade-trees 
planted, chairs and tables provided, siding nailed on, window- 
panes puttied in, comfortable desks and seats put in, globes, 
maps, blocks, and counting-frames provided; and lasb, but not 
least, let the patrons of the schools go and see for themselves 
what the teachers are doing. Let all these things be performed 
and success is sure. Neglect them, and the failure will be just 
as marked. 



CALHOUN COUNTY— Ephbaim Mabble, Sup't. 

WOBK, ETC. 

Since November last I have held twenty-nine meetings for 
the examination of teachers, and bave licensed two hundred 
and sixty-three to teach. Of the first grade, six; of the second 
g^pade, ninety-three; and of the third grade, one hundred iind 
sixfy-four. At many of these meetings a part of the time has 
been devoted to institute work and ihe discussion of topicd of 
interest to those engaged in teaching. There has been one In- 
etitute held by the State in the city of MarshalL Tliere Were 
present one hundred and twenty-three teachers, who mani- 
fested the most lively interest throughout,: and. the vefEdct'. of 
which has been already seen in the improvement madQ since 
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then in the ''art of teaching." I haye made one hundred and 
ibnrteen visits to schools and districts, nearly all of "which had 
schools in operation at the tima School boards were yery 
prompt in yisiting with me last winter, until the sleighing came 
m; but after that the temptation to use it for lumbering pur- 
poses, &c, was too great to be resisted, and I was obliged to 
go alone. 

During the year, thus far, I have issued three circulars to 
teachers and patrons, besides haying written seyeral articles in 
the interest of education which haye been published in one or 
more of the county papers. I haye held five educational meet- 
ings, which were yery well attended and considerable interest 
eyoked. The object of these meetings was, that a familiar talk 
with the people might be had about matters of interest to their 
schools. I am of the opinion that much good can be accom- 
plished in this way during the long winter eyenings. Much 
time has also been spent in official correspondence in the form 
of answers to letters of inquiry concerning our schools, etc. 
More might be said of the work done if space would allow. 

BUILDINaS. 

Seyeral new buildings haye been, and are being erected. A 
very fine one in the city of Marshall, is being built, at a cost of 
about $50,000; these figures are taken from the report of the 
building committee, and include the seating, heating appara- 
tus, grading of the lot, &c. Owing to the failure on the part 
of the contractors, the work has gone on yery slowly, so that 
there is yeiy little, if any hope of its completion before the end 
of the present school year. Many districts throughout ttie 
coimty, are contemplating the building of new houses of 
greater or less dimensions. Those haying sufficient scholars 
for a graded school, are Bedford, Tekonsha, Athens and Al- 
bion. The former has a house 'with rooms sufficient to accom- 
meidate one hundred and Oyer of scholars; the latter has a 
bouse hardly sufficient to warrant a' school of any kind. In 
Albion» an attend at grading was made last ^e^, against ooo.*^ 
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siderable opposition; money was yoted to be raised sufficieot 
to begin the work. The case was finally carried into the 
courts, where it still remains. Notwithstanding the many 
hindrances, money sufficient to defray the expenses of the en- 
suing school year was raised at the late annual meeting, and 
the friends of the enterprise are sanguine of success, not only 
as regards the pending suit, but the final triumph of the under- 
taking, when the present obstacles shall have been remoyed. 
In the village of Bedford, and also the Tillage of Athens, two 
teachers have been employed during the winter for considera- 
ble time past, and the work of grading will be commenced 
soon, if not this year. 

The schools of the city of Battle Creek, with a corps of eigh- 
teen teachers, supported by an efficient school board, are in a 
very flourishing condition. Great efibrt is being put forth^ and 
as far as their means will allow, every appropriation is made 
for the purpose of making them rank among the best in the 
State. The Union school in the village of Homer, superin- 
tended by Prof. H. N. French, has closed a year of general 
prosperity. A Union school with the people of Homer, has 
been, but is no longer an experiment; having passed beyond 
the doubtful issue. Prof. French is employed to superintend 
the Marshall school this year. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS, FUBNITUBE AND APPABA.TUS. 

In going about the country, school grounds have been found 
somewhat improved over last year. 

In a few cases, new and better furniture has been added to 
the school-houses. Also, apparatus. This is, however, an ex- 
ception to the general role, as many are still wholly without 
either. 

TEAOHEBS 

Are giving more attention to the "theory and art of ieaohisg,'' 
than was apparent among them at first; so that vrith their 
jnresent attention and devotion to the work, good results can 
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be expected. It only remains for the people to provide better 
houses^ and other necessary facilities, to make our schools all. 
that can be desired. About fifty-five per cent, of them read 
the Bible in school, and seventy-five per cent have either scrip- 
tare reading, prayer or singing. Forty-five per cent, of them 
are readers of an educational journal, against twenty-six per- 
cent, of last year. With regard to their experience, I have only 
to say the average age of our teachers is twenty-three years and^ 
a-hal£ Their pay, outside of the Union Schools, will average 
$16.56 per month, exclusive of board. 

BESULTS. 

In comparing the results of the past year with the year 
before, there is much to encourage; and notwithstanding the 
work is not progressing as rapidly as we could wish, yet we 
look forward with satisfaction to the time when the cause of 
popular education will receive its share of the attention of thd 
people. 



CASS COUNTY— A. H. Gaston, Sup't. 

Daring the past year the changes in school districts have 
been few. The sentiment still exists with a few that their 
school-house must be near them; and they prefer the certainty^ 
of a poor school on their comer, to a good one a mile or two 
distant. In each town in the county there are too many school 
diBtricts; and yet the demand is for more. I advise and plead, 
and only beat the air — ^as some patrons will plead and inspect- 
ors will grant. Could the township system prevail, and the 
Coanty Superintendent of schools have some authority, per- 
haps some tendencies to weakness and inefficiency might be 
arreted. As my predecessor reported, there are some finie^ 
school buildings in the county, with grounds attached, which,, 
with a little expense, might become really beautiful The sen- 
timent of the county is for better houses; and those being built 
are a very decided improvement on the past. Of the one hun- 

S 
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•dred and twenty-one school buildings in the conntj, at least 
seventy-eight are not enclosed by any semblance of fence, and 
some, for want of a few rods of ground, seem to hang by mere 
dsrafferance, to the highway. There are thirty-nine without a 
privy, and twenty-four more have only one privy each. There 
are sixteen school-houses without a chair, and one townidiip 
'entirely destitute of ohairs in its school-houses. In a circular 
to school districts I have directed special attention to some of 
these defects, hoping tiiat at the next annual meetings some 
beneficial action might result. 

In April last, a two-days' Teachers' Institute was held in the 
southeast parb of the county, with a good degree of interest 
There was an Institute at Cassapolis in July, also for two days, 
^th similar interest. These were intended as preparative for 
future effort. Arrangements were made for an Institute at 
Dowagiac, to commence Aug. 3l8t, which failed for want of 
teachers. Such educational means are not yet sufficiently 
known in the county to be a permanent success. 

Nearly all the teachers holding first grade certificates, have 
honored the character of the certificates given them. There 
are thirty such certificates now held in the county. Many of the 
teachers with second and third grade certificates have won credit 
for themselves. Some of them promise to be very successful in- 
structors. Most of these two classes will be re^ifxamined this 
' fall, affording opportunity for a sifting process. 

Some of the most successful teachers have been much em- 
barrassed by that relict of barbarism — ^the rate-bUL In those 
terror-stricken schools^with a teacher worthy of his hire— the 
cry of rate-bill, by some skin-flint, will cmse ptipUs to leave tbe 
school-house as if it were on fire. Oh, for a power to feed' » 
hungry child with niental food, and thus arrest that woi^ of 
want — of natural affection. The Library fund is not very fmit- 
ftd to either good or evil. It is either idle or misapplied. 
Perhaps it can be made to do good. If it can, it must have a 
brazen face and an iron sinew, and meet indifference, scorn and 
* opposition. 
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In the past nine months, one hondred and five schools (105) 
have been Tisited. Ten schools were either closed or having 
brief vacations, when visits were attempted, and six schools 
have not yet been reached for want of time. I have delivered, 
in the varions townships, fifteen lectures on practical educational 
topics. 

I have met a most cordial support from all parts of the 
coxmtj. The general opinion is emphatic in favor of a thor- 
ough general supervision of the educational interests of the 
county. I am not only sustained, but urged on, in efforts to 
secure a better class of teachers, more appropriate school build- 
ingSy and better and fuller aids for imparting instruction. With 
sadi encouragement from the friends of education, a cheering 
and suooessfnl futare may be anticipated. 



CLINTON COUNTY-.E. Mudge, Sup't. 

Another year of school work is past To me it has been one 
of unremitting effort. About one hundred and seventy schools 
liave been visited, one-half day being spent in each school. 
Two hundred and forty-one teachers have been examined and 
licensed, and twenty-seven applicants rejected. Eight school 
celebrations have been held, which were occasions of much in- 
terest and profit, being participated in by fifty schools and 
thousands of school patrons. Twenty-two lectures have been 
delivered before good audiences, and in different parts of the 
^oQXity. Besides the above, one month was devoted to a special 
effort for the purpose of securing a uniformity of text books. 
Five schools were visited each day, and the importance of this 
matter brought directly to the attention of school boards. The 
result met our highest anticipations. Six Saturday Institutes 
have been held, participated in by many teachers and friends 
of education. In these Institutes questions of practical impor- 
tance were discussed, and teachers enjoyed a free and famOiar 
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interchange of views upon many topics pertaining to their 
duties in the school room. 

In addition to the above official labors, two private Insti- 
tutes, each continuing five weeks, were held in the village of 
Maple Bapids. These Institutes were attended bj 94 different 
students, nearly all of whom were teachers. The Clinton Edu- 
cational Monthly, a paper devoted to the interests of schools 
in Clinton county, has been regularly issued since the month 
of March, which already has a circulation of nearly 900 copies^ 
and has proved a very valuable auxiliary in performing the 
duties of my office. This little paper is read by nearly eveiy 
teacher in the county, and has a circulation in nearly every 
school district Teachers, Clergymen, and other friends of 
education, have rendered essential aid in furnishing artioks 
for publication. 

Everywhere I have been kindly received by teachers and 
scholars; and the citizens of the county have invariably mani- 
fested the warmest sympathy and hospitality, for which I feel 
myself under many obligations. The supervisors have in- 
creased my salary; allowing me $850 for 200 days service. 
Everywhere, there are indications of a growing interest in the 
cause of education. This is manifest in the very earnest effort 
teachers are making to qualify themselves for their work, in 
the very liberal appropriations many districts are making for 
the support of schools, and the earnest efforts made by schol- 
ars for the acquisition of knowledge. Everywhere it is ac- 
knowledged that the schools are becoming better. The preju- 
dice against the new order of things, is fast giving way, and 
enlightened citizens everywhere acknowledge its advantages 
over the former imperfect system of supervision. We submit 
a few items under the following specific heads: 

SCHOOL- HOUSES. 

It is hardly expected that in a new county li}pe. fC3i^to^,|;h^ 
school edifices will compare in beauty of design, convenieijLce 
and value with those in older portions of the State; and yet» 
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dinton can boast of many fine school buildings. Si Johns 
has a three story brick structure, erected at a cost of about 
$14,000. The rapid growth of the town since its erection has 
rendered this building insufficient, and the question of enlarge- 
ment is receiving considerable attention. The village of Elsie, 
numbering scarcely forty families, has erected, during the past 
year, a neat and commodious wood structure, at a cost of 
$3,000. DeWitt, Maple Bapids, and Wacousta, have money on 
hand for the erection of fine buildings, and they are to be 
erected with as little delay as possible. Many country houses 
are fine structures and reflect much credit upon the citizens of 
the respective localities. The subject of consoHdation of small 
districts is receiving considerable attention, and is meeting 
with favor. There are in the county 129 school-houses; one 
brick, one hundred and two frame, and twenty-six log. Ten 
have been built during the past year. Eighteen are unfit for 
use. Very little attention has been given to the subject of i en- 
tilation; but we notice that in some of the new houses the sub- 
ject has not been entirely overlooked. The grounds are very 
generally insufficient, and some houses are entirely vnthout 
play grounds, the children being compelled to resort to the 
highway for exercise. Many districts are giving attention to 
ihe enlargement and ornamentation of school grounds, and 
many of the new structures are on pleasant and ample sites. 
We have marked 22 shaded, and 18 fenced. The furniture, in 
Tery many houses, is badly injured, and poorly constructed and 
arranged. The seats are too high for the smaller pupils, and 
the teacher's desk is a model of inconvenience. 

APPABA.TUS. 

Not a school in the county is wall supplied with apparatus. 
The blackboards are generally very small, and unfit for use; 
and but two artificial globes are to be found in the county. No 
numerical frames, object lesson forms, &c., &c. A few districts 
are supplied with dictionaries, outline maps, and cards for juve- 
nile instruction. In a circular to school patrons, I urged the 
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importance of these aids to instmctioii and illustration, and 
advised the appropriation of a small sum to purchase much 
needed apparatus. Only a few districts responded. A house 
and a teacher are considered the only prerequisites to a good 
school. The purchase of these most essential aids, is considered 
a waste of money. 

SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of schools in the county, including six 
private, was 133; No. graded, six. The whole number of 
scholars enrolled in winter schools, 4,677; per cent, of attend- 
ance, about eighty. The aggregate number of pupils enrolled 
in all the schools of the county the past summer, was 3,835, of 
whom 2,445 were met by the county Superintendent in his tour 
of visitation. The average attendance was about sixty-four per 
cent, of the enrollment: May attendance, eighty-four per cent.; 
June, sixtj-five; July and August, fifty. The school census of 
1867, gives 7,221 scholars to this county, the enrollment indi- 
cating that not more than one-half of the children between five 
and twenty years of age attended school during the past year. 
The schools are poorly classified. Pupils are found considera- 
bly advanced in one or two branches of study, while others are 
wholly neglected. A better day we believe, is dawning. More 
attention is beginning to be given to the grading and classi- 
fication of the district schools. In my last annual report, I 
announced that only twenty per cent, of 130 schools had a uni- 
formity of text-books; but as the result of a special e£Ebrt, 
referred to above, the importance of this matter being brought 
directly to the attention of school boards, about 100 schools have 
secured a uniformity. This will give teachers a better chance 
for classification, and must render the schools much more effi- 
cient Popular sentiment is becoming more and more favora- 
ble to the closing of schools on Saturday of each week; only 
sixty-six teachers being required, during the past summer, to 
teach on that day. Blanks were issued to directors just before 
the annual meeting, requesting that they be filled and returned 
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io ma The reports indicate liberal appropriations of money, 
bj tax, for the support of schools daring the present school 
jear, and prophecy the early annihilation of the detested and 
detestable *' rate-bilL" I hope the Legislature during the coming 
winter, will give to the State a free school system. 

TEACHERS. 

The number of male teachers employed in the schools dur- 
ing the past year, 40; females, 141 — making 181 different 
teachers. With few exceptions, the teachers have been earnest, 
faithful workers. It is true that many are of a low grade as to 
qualifications; but most of them are laboring with commenda- 
ble zeal, to improve. My first tour of examination made one 
year ago, showed the average standing of teachers to be 80 per 
cent The spring examinatjions gave an average of 82 per 
cent.; and the examinations just past show the average stand- 
ard of qualifications to be 88 per cent.; a gain of 10 per cent, 
in one year. The marking was very accurate and systematic, 
and the above estimate does not differ widely from the truth. 
The grading of certificates, is having the desired effect; and the 
semi-annual publication of a full list of teachers, giving the 
grade and average standing of each, is producing a wholesome^ 
emulation. Nearly all teachers of experience and buccess are 
now above the third grade, leaving in that grade only those 
who are young and poorly qualified. Of those now licensed, 
21 hold first, 55 second, and 38 third grade certificates. Not 
a sufficient number are hcen§ed to supply the schools for the 
winter; but we apprehend no difficulty in meeting fully the 
demand. The average age of teachers is 22 years; average- 
experience, 18 months. 

A County Teachers' Association has been organized during 
the past year, and about 60 teachers have become members, 
and are active in promoting its interests. While there is much 
to do to make the schools what they ought to be, we are 
encouraged by the evidences of progress and interest. 
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EATON COUNTY— P. A. Hookeb, Sup't. 

In rendering my second annual report as Saperintendent of 
Eaton county, it gives me pleasure to be able to express satis- 
faction with the results of the past year. When the office.of 
Oounty Superintendent was created, Michigan's schools had 
long labored under the weight of a system, but poorly calcu- 
lated to furnish good teachers, or induce much interest in edu- 
•catiopal matters. The first corps of Superintendents met with 
obstacles which can hardly be appreciated by any one who is 
mot a pioneer in the cause. The reports will show the back- 
^wardness of affairs, but can never display the many annoyances 
•and hardships encountered. 

My report for 1867, has sometimes appeared to me a docu- 
ment of complaint — despondent rather than encouraging in its 
"tone. But a year has made great changes with us. Though 
^engrossed with national issues and matters of vital importance, 
yet have our people not lost sight of the schools. Many new 
school-houses have been erected within the past few months — 
and all of them after improved and commendable styles. Ele- 
vated sites are chosen rather than swamps. Buildings are set 
^ell up from the ground. Stories are high and seats easy. 
These are some of the improvements. Ventilation is still greatly 
>neglected. Few realize its importance, and its cost, though 
'Slight, is urged against ii During the past summer I visited 
most of the schools in the county. The pupils were mostly 
'small, and in many places the "Word method" was in use. 
Many teachers were trying it for the first time, but I have yet 
to find one dissatisfied with her success, or who would return 
to the old system. 

Apparatus in small quantities begins to fi^nd its way into the 
schools, being confined as yet, however, to maps and globes. 

A State Institute was held here early in September. Nearly 
"all the teachers in the county were in attendance, notwith- 
standing the fact that it rained almost incessantly during its 
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eontinaance. One hundred and eight names were enrolled, 
and many attended who did not report themselves. 

Since March last I hare granted one hundred and sixty- 
tiiree certificates, as follows: Four first, twenty-one second, 
and one hundred and thirty-eight third grades. 

The reason of the large number of third, and small number 
of second grades, is that Physiology and United States History 
were last spring required of all teachers. But few were pre- 
pared, many being discouraged. But the fall examinations 
ahow great improvement, these branches being quite as well 
understood as Grammar or Mental Arithmetic. But few teach- 
ers have been examined this fall, as yet, but of those who have 
appeared for the purpose, a large number have received second 
grade certificates. 

Much feeling has existed on the subject of our advanced 
standard, but it is beginning to yield. 

A few of the more ridiculous answers to very easy questions 
have been published, e.-g.: A teacher of several terms' experi- 
ence, on being asked ''What is the objection to taking food be- 
tween meals?" replied, "Because it would spoil the appetite." 
Comment is unnecessary. Such answers are effective argu- 
ments with which to silence discontent, and people begin not 
only to accept the situation, but to approve. 

I have held meetings and delivered lectures in a large num- 
ber of the districts, which passed off pleasantly, and, I think, 
were not unproductive of good. A large number of last vrin- 
ter's evenings were passed in this way. I experienced some 
diflEicultyin securing a general attendance, but always found 
appreciative hearers, — willing to take any step toward progress 
— ^in those who came. In this way many districts were induced 
to adopt lists of text-books to be used in their respective schools. 

Generally the people feel more friendly toward our new sys- 
tem than was the case a year ago. A few inconsistent individ- 
ualfl grumble that "no one can get a certificate now;" but the 
probabihties are that before a term of school closes they berate 
the Superintendent for want of perfection in their teacher. 
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I have, as a rale, been not only kindly but cordially received 
by those upon whose hospitality I have been compelled to in- 
trade — ^thos making the necessity which kept me from home a 
soorce of pleasure. 



I 



GENESEE COUNTY— L. C. Yobk, Sup't. 

NUMBER AND OONDmON OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There are in this county one hundred and sixty-one school 
districts, and one thousand one hundred and thirty persons 
between the ages of five and twenty, nearly all of whom have 
attended school during the past year. Increase over last year, 
five hundred and eleven. Of these districts, one hundred and 
forty-eight employ but one teacher each term. The remaining 
thirteen are in some sense graded schools, although only three 
of them have been long enough to get thoroughly worMog 
upon the graded school system. 

These employ from two to thirteen teachers, depending 
mainly upon the size of the school. The dty of Flint, and the 
village of Fentonville are well supplied with school buildings^ 
and the schools are doing well; each having an efficient corps 
of teachers. 

The other graded schools are improving as rapidly as could 
be expected, considering age, facilities, &c. We have still 
many very poor school-houses in the county, but I am happy in 
being able to report that thirteen new ones have been finished 
this year, and most of these are well built and commodious— 
some of them are very fine buildings. 

TSAGHEBS' INSTITUTES. 

I have held but one County Teachers' Institute since my last 
report This was held at Grand Blanc Centre last spring, for 
five consecutive days. We had in attendance one hundred and 
five teachers actually engaged in teaching, with a goodly num- 
ber of other persons interested in the cause of education. The 
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OfeniDg lectares and exercises were very folly attended. A 
State Teachers' Institute held in this county this fall, rendered 

it mmeoeesary, or at least impractieable, to hold another County 

Ibsiitnte so soon afterwards. 

VISITATIONS, EXAMINATIONS, XTa 

During the year I have visited one hundred and twenty-eight 
schools twice, and forty-five but once; have given thirty-three 
evening lectures, attended nineteen school pic-nics and cele- 
brationSy spent one day for the examination of teachers in each 
of the eighteen townships, granted two hundred and fifty-three 
oertifioates^ and attended two State Educational Conventions. 
The remainder of my time has been spent in my office, attend- 
ing to the various duties incident thereto. In the examination 
of teachers I have been able to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tion about twenty per cent daring the year, and yet find teachera 
to supply all the schools. 

LIBBARIES AND AFPABATUS. 

The libraries in the districts generally are of but little worth, 
no addition having been made to them for a long time. I find 
myself unable to ''see that the money collected from fines is 
devoted to the increase of said Hbraries." 

Most of the country schools are entirely without apparatus. 

The graded schools have made additions during the year, 
and are now well supplied. Some of the best country schools 
have purchased a few dollars' worth, to which they intend to 
add annually until they have a good supply; and those who 
have none are agitating the subject, and will, I trust, ere long, 
follow the good example and " go and do likewise." 

MONTHLY BEPOBTS. 

Daring the year I have adopted the system of monthly re- 
ports^ after the general plan of Superintendent Bicknell, of 
•Kent county. It works welL 
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EDUCATIONAL PAPER. 

I have been pablishing a little paper entitled "Gene 
School Journal," in which I do all my adyertising, publish not 
on schools visited, and any and all other matter desirable, 
has proved the cheapest and most efficient method of adT6^| 
tising the teachers, school officers and pupils generally, as I] 
send at least five copies into each school district 

OTHSB INSTITUTIONS OF LEABNINQ. 

In addition to the schools under my care, we have located itk; 
this county the State Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blin4, 
which by request of the Principal, Prof. Bangs, I have visited 
number of times during the year, and by appointment was 
of the visiting committee to examine all the classes and re; 
on the same at the dose of last year. 

This institution is doing a great and good work for these rat 
fortunate persons. About two hundred pupils have been ii 
attendance during the year. 

Also, in the village of Fenton a Young Ladies' Seminaiyii 
in a tolerably prosperous condition. Number of pupils abook 
one hundred. 

MORALS. 

In my last tour of school visitations, I found more than niiid- : 
tenths of all the schools were opened with some religious ex- 
ercise, the moral influence of which was visibly good. This is a, 
large increase. Our criminal records show that high crimo 
among the scholars who regularly attend school is quite rare. 

INTEBEST AMONG THE PEOPLE. 

The general interest among the people is not what I conli 
desire, yet I am encouraged, because I find it is increasing. In 
nearly all the districts I find patrons who are not only willing 
to, but gladly accompany me to the school rooms, and am toU 
by very many teachers that th^y frequently have friendly cdb 
and encouraging words from parents and patrons. 
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Genesee County is progressing, and with her prodnctiYe soil 
nticing the farmer to ctdtiyate, and the froiifol minds of her 
ilen thousand children, together with the liberal -views of the 
[common people, Genesee will soon stand among the first 
. counties of the Peninsular State. 



GRATIOT COUNTY—GiLKs T. Bbown, Sup't. 

During the past year I have visited nearly all the schools of 
Ihe county, and should have visited them all but for the ex- 
ireme sickness of my family during the greater part of last 
irinter, which very much interfered with my official duties 
h the most important visiting season of the year. 
I have traveled within the county 1,118 miles; of which I 
traveled 160 miles on foot, 610 on horseback, 280 in a buggy, 
«nd 68 by stage. Have written 437 letters pertaining to school 
matters, to teachers, school officers and others. 
' Two Normal Institutes, of six weeks' duration each, have 
been held at Ithaca, one conducted by Prof. O. G. Webster, and 
the other by myself, assisted by E. McCall, Esq., who delivered 
an able course of lectures to the teachers upon the subject of 
Physiology. I have held three Saturday Institutes during the 
' summer, in different parts of the county, which, though not so 
well attended as might have been desired, were occasions of 
some profit to teachers, and of interest to others who attended. 
I have been present and briefly addressed several school pic- 
nics, but have held no celebrations. Many parts of our county 
being new and the roads not always of the best order, I have 
felt some hesitancy in asking the people to gather the schools 
together from the distances necessary to hold celebrations; but 
^ the people are getting anxious to enjoy them, and the time is 
r near at hand when these gatherings may be made a pleasant 
^ feature of the summer schools. I am making preparations to 
organize a County Teachers' Association during the coming fall 
or winter. 
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I am publishing quarterly a little paper, the " Gratiot School 
Journal/' and drcnlating five hundred copies among teachers, 
school officers and others. I propose to commence with the 
next number circulating one thousand copies gratuitously. 

I have examined 149 teachers; granted three first grade, 
twenty-nine second grade, eighty-three third grade certificates; 
indorsed seven certificates from other county superiutendents, 
and rejected thirty-four applicants. I publish the name, grade 
and standing of each teacher, which causes those who have the 
amount of pride and ambition that a teacher should possess, to 
strive for as high a grade and standing as they can reach. And 
although they are backward, the third grade being in the mar 
jority, it will soon be otherwise, at their present rate of progress. 
The time is not fax distant when the higher and highest grades 
will outnumber the third. 

They deserve much credit for their laudable endeavors, 
against disadvantages, for improvement in learning, not only 
what to teach, but how to teach. The average age of teachers 
is 19| years. The average wages for the summer term, $2 96 
and board per week. For the winter term it is much higher. 

The teachers of the higher grades and standing command 
the highest wages, get situations in the best schools, and are 
the first to be engaged; leaving the less desirable schools and 
the poorer pay to those who stand low; which gives satisfactory 
evidence of the good effect of grading and marking certificates, 
as few teachers will consent to have their names published 
semi-annually, year after year, in connection with figures that 
indicate inferior qualifications, and at the same time be com- 
pelled to wait for a school until all their more energetic co-la- 
borers are first employed. The remarkable educational interest 
manifested by the people, of late, and the increased emulation 
among the teachers, conspire to place our schools in a much 
better condition than heretofore. I feel very much encoBraged 
with the prospect that lies before us. There are two graded 
schools and four select schools in the coxmty. 
• A first-class academy, under the auspices of a religiaos 
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denomination, ia about being staxted in the village of St 
Louis. We are looking for some impori;ant help from it, in 
preparing teaqhers for their vocation. They have there a fine, 
large building, intended for school-rooms, which is now nearly 
completed. Our school-houses are not, by any means, what 
they should be, nor what they evidently soon will be. We 
have sixty-three log, and thirty-five frame buildings. 

Ab the forests are rapidly falling away to make place for 
brms, the rude log school- houses are giving place to comforta- 
ble frame ones. In the matter of school-houses, the graded 
district at Alma is decidedly ahead. The enterprising people 
of that village have this season erected a beautiful frame 
building, at a cost of $5,000. 

Globes, maps, charts, and other apparatus, in a school-house, 
are still hard to find in Gratiot county. 

Many districts have adopted a uniformity of text-books 
during the year, and I am looking for many more to do the 
same for the coming winter schools. 

Our libraries are in a deplorable condition, and I have i^ught 
in vain for a remedy. In regard to fines, which should be de- 
voted to library purposes, officers have the most superlatively 
loose ideas conceivable. Many justices of the peace fail en- 
tirely to pay them over to the treasurer. The consequence is, 
that the people &il to appreciate the privileges of the library 
sy^tenL 

The board of supervisors, last winter, unanimously voted to 
increase my time from 125 to 150 days service, at the same 
compensation per day as before. 

Ob the whole, our school prospects are far more flattering 
thiua they were one year ago. 



HILLSDALE COUNTY— P. B. Cook, Sop't. 

In my first annual report I can speak only of the labor per- 
formed, since the middle of last November, that being the time 
ai vrhieh I received the appointment to this position. At that 
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time the districts were not fully supplied with teachers for the 
winter schools, and a few dajs of examination were held. Mj 
first visitations of schools were principally for the purpose of 
observation. I found one hundred and seventy-six school build- 
ings—one hundred and forty-one of which were frame, sixteen 
brick, nine stone, and ten log; seventy-four of these were com- 
modious, comfortable and well seated; fifty-two needed some 
repairs, and fifty were entirely unfit for use. The school yards 
were generally unwisely located at the road crossings, sub- 
jecting the school to the annoyance of noise and dust from the 
roads; 92 had less than a half acre of ground, creating a ne- 
cessity for scholars seeking a play-ground in the highway or 
adjoining fields. Only twenty-six were properly fenced and 
shaded. But nineteen of the one hundred and eighty-seven 
school-rooms were provided with suitable furniture, and but 
fifteen with any apparatus. 

The libraries were a total failure. No books could be found 
in many of the districts, while in the others a few old ones 
remained, unread and uncared for. 

The schools were attended by 7,747 scholars, or seventy-eight 
per cent, of the whole number in the county. They were taught 
by eighty-seven male and one hundred female teachers, at an 
average cost of thirty-two dollars per month for the former, 
and twenty dollars for the latter. Such a difference of remuner- 
ation for equal services rendered was certainly unjust. About 
twenty-five of the teachers had attended Institutes, read books 
on teaching, and were well qualified for their work; others were 
active, interested, and doing the best work of which they were 
capable, and the rest were passing the time uselessly, rendering 
no equivalent for the money paid them. Very few visits were 
made to schools by parents or school officers. Other serious 
hindrances to the success of our schools were the want of uni- 
formity in text-books, the want of system in study, and the 
disgraceful rate bilL 

I found the inhabitants generally interested in the cause of 
education, but their attention had not been called to the utility 
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of these improvements. Some fears were entertained that the 
system of county superintendency would create an additional 
expense, without being an improvement on the township plan. 
The supervisors therefore limited the amount of expense to one 
thousand dollars per year, and fixed the salary at four dollars 
per day. Those best informed and most interested, I think, 
hailed it as a harbinger of a better state of things in the future. 
Everywhere I was freely entertained and treated kindly, and 
usually there was a hearty cooperation by school officers. 

To stimulate and encourage teachers, a meeting was ap- 
pointed in each township early in the winter, and a public lec- 
ture delivered upon the duties and responsibilities of teachers, 
in which the teachers were informed, that unless they would 
take an interest and labor faithfally in their work, they would 
not be retained in the schools These meetings were well at- 
tended by teachers, and a township teachers' association formed, 
but for want of interest, these have not yet proved a success. 
A State Institute was held at Hillsdale in April, which was 
attended by nearly all our teachers, over two hundred being 
present. A County Teachers' Association was also organized, 
which wiU hold meetings semi-annually. Books for the in- 
struction of teachers were secured at reduced prices, and teach- 
ers encouraged to provide themselves with them. In private 
conversation, errors were pointed out and instruction given. 

To secure improvements in houses, yards, &c., a few articles 
were written for the county newspapers; a report made at the 
dose of the work of visitation, a circular embodying these 
facts, and an earnest appeal for improvement, was sent to each 
director, and their attention called to them in conversation. 

The fine money in the county treasury was looked after and 
properly distributed, and some volumes added to each library. 
To secure a better class of teachers, the standard of qualifica- 
tion was raised at the spring examinations, about twenty-five 
per cent.; so that only 231 certificates were granted to 350 can- 
didates — 12 first grade; 67 second grade; and 152 third grade. 

Nearly every director in this county, signed a petition to 

10 
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be presented to the next Legislatore, for the abolition of the 
rate-bill sjstem. 

I am happy to report some improvement. About twenty 
substantial houseS; have been bailt^ or are in process of erec- 
tion. One in Hillsdale, costing about $35,000; one in Jones- 
-ville, of the same size and price, and one in Osseo, which cost 
about $10,000. The others, in the rural districts, cost from six 
to fifteen hundred dollars. All are built on the best plan, with 
all modem imp;royements, and are ornaments to the places in 
which they are situated, and an honor to the cause of edu- 
cation. Twenty-seven school-houses have been repaired, the 
same number furzdsbed with furniture, and eight school yards 
fenced. The summer schools wera nearly fifty per cent, better 
than the winter, and the Bible was read in nine-tenths of the 
schools. 

These I regard as but the *' first fruits," and I hope to report 
the " harvest " hereafter. Much need yet be done, but we have 
ample means. The wealth of the county will supply the means 
for all necessary expenses. The Union Schools of Hillsdale, 
Joneaville, and Litchfield, under the efficient management of 
Messrs. Eobertson, McClellan, and Jackson, and the College 
at Hillsdale, with an able faculty, an ample endowment^ and 
an average attendance of 300 students, will supply us with 
thoroughly educated teachers. With these means, we expect 
to make the schools of Hillsdale county equal to any in the 
St^e. 



HURON COUNTY-C. B. Cottrkll, Sup't. 

Since my last annual report, I have examined thirty-nine ap- 
plicants for teadiers, and granted thirty-three certificates — ^two 
of the first grade, eleven of the second, and twenty of the third. 
Over one-half of those, however, to whom I granted certificates 
of the second grade, were qualified for the first, but had not 
taught the required time in the State, I have on a few q<>- 
casio^ g>^^^4 certificate^ of the third grade to candidates. 



who, aoccMrding to the strict letter of the law, were not entitled 
to any; bat was compelled to do so, owing to the soarcity of 
qualified teachers willing to teach in some of the newly 
organized districts, situated principally in the interior of the 
coonty. 

The examinations have proved that there are not enough weU 
qualified teachers to take charge of the schools; that some of 
them have been at the business for years, and, content with 
their limUed qualification, have not kept pace with the progress 
made in the methods of imparting instruction. These are 
mostly failures, and ought to seek employment in " other fields 
of usefulness." Others there are who in consequence of their 
pecunimy circumstances and the meagre salary received for 
teaching, have been unable to properly qualify themselves. The 
latter are anxious to receive instructions, and pretty generally 
meet with much success in their vocation; whilst the former, 
or those who have done little for the vocation, fear to meet a 

« 

rigid examination and are leaving for other fields of labor. 

There are some very good schools in the county, whilst others 
are scarcely worthy of the name. To this, I attribute the fol- 
lowing as some of the principal reasoos: That persons with 
partial qualifications, but lacking both of energy and emulation, 
have, through the influence of relatives or friends, been em- 
ployed term after term, much to the detriment of the school 
Not long since, I visited one of these schools, and, though situ- 
ated in one of the oldest townships and having been organized 
for a period of eight or ten years, yet I found the scholars 
nearly as backward, and possessing much less animation than 
those in the latest organized districts of the back-woods. In 
fact, there was not a scholar in the whole school (and there 
were about forty, and some of them nearly half as many years 
old) that could tell me the cost of twenty yards of cloth at 
eighty seven and one-half cents per yard. The teacher apolo- 
gized by stating that it was nearly the commencement of the 
term; and that they had forgotten " quite a good deal" during 
the Tacation. I took but little stock in the apology. Another 
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yery good reason which might be assigned, and that is: . The 
indifference of school officers by too frequently employing those 
who will teach the greatest length of time for the least money 
— only so they spend their time with the children at the school 
house. This is a crying evil, and can be very much remedied 
by the frequent Tisits of district officers and parents during 
the school term. 

But, I am pleased to say, that in many of the schools which 
I -visited during the past year, and for the second time since the 
commencement of my term of office, I have noticed quite an 
apparent change for the better. At the time of my first visits, 
(as I mentioned in my former report,) the schools were mostly 
supplied with evexy conceivable variety of text-books, inexpe- 
rienced teachers, and a large majority of the people had little 
faith in the "new school system." At present, more than one- 
half of the schools are supplied with particular series of text- 
books, taught by qualified and experienced teachers, and the 
prejudice against the "new system" is gradually disappearing. 

I have held eighteen regular, and nearly as many special 
examinations, and have visited twenty-five different schools. 
There are twenty townships in the county, and thirty-one fully 
organized school districts. The whole number of children in 
those districts, between the ages of five and twenty years — 
according to the School Inspectors' report — ^is 1,719; and 1,157 
attended school during the past year. The number of teachers 
employed was thirty-three: six males, and twenty-seven females. 
The number of months taught by male teachers was twenty-one 
and-a-half, and by females, 121^. The number of visits made 
by County School Superintendent was thirty-one, and by 
School Inspectors, sixty-nine. There are twenty-nine district 
school-houses: sixteen of them are frame, and thirteen are 
built of logs. The general condition of these houses, while not 
all that could be desired, is still full as good as might be ex- 
pected, considering that a large portion of this county is yet an 
unbroken wilderness. The majority are tolerably commodious 
and comfortable, but the great lack is in the direction of school 
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famitnre and educational apparatus. Very few of our echool- 
houses are, as yet, provided with either outline maps, or globes, 
but the majority are with black-boards; some of them, howerer, 
80 small, or worn out, as to be almost useless. Others there are, 
that are not even provided with a desk or chair for the accom- 
modation of the teacher. The entire furniture consists of a few 
benches, without backs, a stove, a broom, a pail and a tin cup. 

There are three select schools in the county — two German, 
and one English. The former are both situated in the town- 
ship of Sebewaing, and each are taught by a German Lutheran 
minister. Each of those schools is under a very good discipline, 
and has an average attendance of about fifty scholars. The 
latter might, with more propriety, be termed a private school, 
as it is kept, principally, for the accommodation of a few fam- 
ilies. It is held in the village of Port Austin, and has an 
i^ttendance of about twenty scholars. 

The flourishing little village of Port Austin, although the 
township numbers but 204 scholars, resolves to build the com- 
ing summer a splendid structure with ample accommodation 
for 250 scholars. It is designed to be 40 feet by 80 feet, two 
stories high, and divided into three general departments, with 
all the other rooms requisite for such an institution. It will 
cost when completed and furnished, about $6,000. About $3,000 
have already been provided for the enterprise. 

As to the libraries in our county, I might with considerable 
degree of propriety say, that the less said about them the bet- 
ter. In most townships, a poor, forsaken, dilapidated, and 
superannuated looking concern is found, called a library; con- 
sisting of a few volumes of " tattered and torn," and badly 
defaced books — generally stowed away on some dusty shelves, 
almost hidden from view, and much protected by a fortification 
of cob-webs. Li some of the school districts, no money has 
been expended for library purposes for many years, it having 
regularly been appropriated for other purposes. Those town- 
ship libraries which have been preserved wholly, are generally 
in a better condition, though they are not regularly issued to 
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the TOEfpeotiye districts, being much more apt to occupy a dusty 
corner of the town clerk's office. Of course, I make exceptions 
to the above. The township of Sebewaing, for instance, has a 
well regulated library, consisting of about 300 volumes of very 
choice books, and a very appropriate place to keep them. 

The board of supervisors have fixed my salary at $4 00 
per day for 60 days service per year; which is not unfair, 
considering the partially developed condition of the county. 

« 

I cannot dose without putting upon record my hearty ap- 
proval of the "new system," nor without thanking the people 
for the uniform hospitality and kindness, with which they 
welcomed me in every portion of the county. 



INGHAM COUNTY— Geo. W. Brown, Sup't. 

By the requirements of the Department, I make the following 
statement of the condition of the schools of Ingham coxuity, 
and facts incidentally connected with them; and, in doing so, 
will try to observe your injunction of brevity. The following 
statement is submitted: 

HOUSES. 

Whole number in the county, one hundred and thirty-one 
(131); No. of frame, 104; of brick, sixteen; of logs, eleven; 
No. built during the year, six; No. imfit for use, twenty-three; 
No. having no privy, forty-two; No. with sufficient grounds, 
lorty-eight; No. with grounds suitably improved, sixteen; No. 
well ventilated, seven. 

FUBNITUBE. 

Number with suitable furniture, thirty-four; No. with insnffir 
dent furniture, 104; No. with injured furniture, ninety-eight. 

APPARATUS. 

There is an almost entire lack of apparatus in the schools of 
this county; (the schools of the city of Lansiog are not included 
in this statement). No. having outline maps, fifty-seven; 
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black-boards, ninety-fiye, (maDj of which are not worth iihe 

name). 

SCHOOLS. 

Whole number of schools, 131; No. graded, four; No. well 
classified, twenty-three; No. in which the books are uniform, 
tlurtj-two; No. in which the Bible is read, eighty-four. 

TEACHEBS. 

Number having no previous experience in teaching, twenty- 
eight; No. having taught less than one year, thirty-five; No. 
having taught more than five years, nineteen; No. having at- 
tended a Normal School, five; No. of total failures, nine; No. 
having attended State Institute, seventy-one; Number of 
educational meetings held by County Superintendent, sixteen. 

UBBABIES. 

The libraries are mostly in the same deplorable condition as 
last year. What can be done to make them what the law 
intended they should be — sources of instruction and mental 
profit? ^ 

PBIVATE SCHOOLS. 

* 

Whole number in the county, six; No. of pupils attending 
the same, 210; No. of teachers, seven. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Many are totally unfit for iise. The almost universal faults 
— ^in the better class of houses — are bad ventilation, a want of 
proper gradation of furniture to suit pupils of different sizes, 
of suitable recitation seats, and sufficient black-board surface, 
vrith a total lack of aids to instruction. There are several new 
houses already complete, or to be completed in time for the 
winter term. 

Leslie, a pleasant, thriving village, with an intelligent and 
progressive people, can no longer be reproached for its lack 
of interest in educational matters; having built a fine brick 
scJiool'house, at a cost of from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
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dollars — ^large, oommodious, of beautifal design, an ornament 
to the village, and a praise to its people. 

Danville, another beautifal village, is also building of brick, a 
school-house at a cost of from five thousand to eight thousand 
dollars, which vrill be an ornament to the village, and a monu- 
ment to the intelligence and virtue of its people. 

District No. 3, township of Locke, has built a good sub- 
stantial house of wood, well adapted to the wants of its pupils, 
at a cost of twelve hundred dollars. 

District No. 3, township of Williamstown, h^s built a very 
neat house of wood, of sufficient size, and suitable arrangement 
to accommodate its pupils, at a cost of nine hundred dollars. 

District No. 7, township of Delhi, has also built of wood, a 
house of very neat appearance, of suitable size to accommodate 
its school of fifty scholars. 

The people of District No. 6, township of WiUiamstown, be- 
ing anxious to secure the blessings of education to their chil- 
dren, and not feeling able to do better, have with commenda- 
ble zeal built a house of logs to supply their present wants. 

District No. 1, "fractional," township of Williamstown, has 
bought a building two stories high, 24x60, which is being fitted 
up for a school-house. When complete, it will be ample to ac- 
ocmmodate them well for the present They anticipate building 

a Union school-house of brick at no distant day. 

* 

EXAJONATIONS. 

Whole number of candidates examined, 315; of these 221 
received certificates, as follows: Of the first grade, four; of 
the second grade fifty-three; of the third grade, one himdred 
and sixty-four. In granting mkny of these I have been com- 
pelled to construe the law very liberally, having reference to the 
necessities of the case, and to the natural tact and ability of 
the candidates, rather than to their readiness in answering 
set questions; provided always, they be well informed and 
conversant vrith the leading principles of the branches to be 
taught. 
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SCHOOL VISITATIONS. 

Of the whole number of schools in the county, all, save five, 
have been twice visited during the year; three of the remain- 
ing five have been visited once; (it is but just to say that the 
Inspectors fail to note many of these visits). Whole number 
of visits made, 257. Average time spent in each school, two 
houra In many cases school officers have accompanied me in 
these visits. I vnll not attempt to give the actual status of the 
schools in the several townships in this report. Many items 
will be given in the Inspectors' reports that I have thought best 
not to duplicate here. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Lack of uniformity is the great evil very justly complained of 
— an evil which the district boards alone are competent to 
remedy. The number of recitations made necesEary where 
such multiplicity of books exists robs each pupil of much of 
the teacher's time, which, if uniformity existed, might and 
would be improved. 

If district boards would adopt a uniformity of text-books 
and select teachers with sole reference to their education, abil- 
ity to teach, tact to govern, and a thorough preparation for 
their work, and procure a few necessary aids to instruction, 
such as charts, numerical frames, maps, books of reference, 
what a marked improvement there would be in the condition 
of our schools. In conclusion I wish to testify to the uniform 
kindness and consideration with which I have been treated in 
every part of the county, and from the encouragement already 
received soliciting earnestly the co-operation of the friends of 
education, I shall continue to labor for the improvement of the 

schools of the county, in fall confidence of success. 

11 
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IONIA COUNTY— E. V. W. Brokaw, Sup't. 

In making a report of the services performed by me as County 
Superintendent, I have to say that I began the work under pe- 
culiar circumstances. Mr. W. M. Spencer, the former incum- 
bent of the office, a young man, earnest in the great work in 
which he was engaged, had but just actively entered upon the 
discharge of his duties, when he was suddenly taken away by 
death. He had nearly completed the fall examinations, but a 
large number of the teachers had not yet received their cer- 
tificates, and many of these commenced teaching, thinking tbey 
would receive them in a short time. There was of necessity 
much disorder and confusion, requiring no little labor properly 
to arrange. 

The schools of the county, while they may compare favorably 
with those of the older counties of the State, yet are far below 
the standard we wish to see them attain. The class of teachers, 
with but few exceptions, heretofore allowed to have charge of 
our schools, has tended perhaps more than any other one thing 
to render them of no account, and in far too many cases, worse 
than none at all. I am certain, from what I have seen of the 
workings of the new system, that the requirements made upon 
the teachers are just what have been long needed. The mode 
of examination adopted, if carefully managed, is destined to 
work a great reform in the condition of our schools. 

The school-houses, as a general thing, are very good indeed. 
There are, however, a few not worthy the name; but in most 
of these cases steps have already been taken to build new one& 
A praiseworthy liberality is manifested here, and many of those 
built during the past few years are in many respects " model 
school-houses." Yet I regret to add that in nearly all of these 
no provision whatever has been made for ventilation. I am 
earnestly laboring to have this attended to in all the houses 
that are now being built; and aJso to effect a change in this 
respect in as many as possible of those already completed. Yeiy 
little attention has yet been paid to supplying the schools with 
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globes, dictionaries and outline maps, but the value of such aids 
is beginning to be felt, and I am confident that in the course of 
a few years at the farthest none of these things will be wanting. 

Since the first of January I have visited nearly every school, 
and many of them twice, spending as nearly as I could a half 
•day in each school. I have found that the best schools in the 
county were those most frequently visited by school officers 
and patrons. I have examined 244 teachers, and refused 36, 
granting certificates to 208, as follows: 7 first grade, 69 second 
grade, and 132 third grade. Have annulled one certificate and 
exchanged teachers in two of the summer schools. During the 
year I held four County institutes, of three days each — two last 
spring, during the month of April, and two the past fall, with 
an aggregate attendance of 207 teachers. I was aided at these 
Institutes by Prof. J. Eussell Webb, Prof. Chas. Hutchins, of 
the Ionia Union School, Hon. Ira Mayhew, Prof. Goodison and 
Dr. L. M. Cutcheon, and I take pleasure in acknowledging their 
services. 

The principal object sought for at these Institutes has been, 
ix> give to teachers the best method of imparting instruction in 
the various branches taught in our common schools. In my 
visits, the past summer, a few of the schools closed before I 
reached them; and in almost every instance, when they were in 
session, I found them so reduced in numbers, that it was cer- 
iainly a waste both of time and money to continue them. 

I do most earnestly recommend that the " three term sys- 
tem " be adopted, and I shall use every eSort to arrange the 
terms so as to have a vacation during the hot months of sum- 
mer. Late in the season I held two County Celebrations, both 
<ft which were well attended. The ample preparations made 
for them, showed that the people, as well as the children, were 
interested in such gatherings. Prior to the Annual school 
meeting, I sent to every director in the County, a printed cir- 
cular, in which I called attention: 1st. To School Visitation; 
2d. Employment of Teachers; 3d. Uniformity of Text Books; 
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4th. Bate Bill; 5Ui. School-houses. These drculars were read 
at the meetiDg, and many of the items carefully considered 

There was voted this fall, a larger sum of money for school 
purposes, than in any two previous years in the history of the 
county. This tells me that our schools will not have to contend 
against heavy rate bills during the coming winter term. I have 
found a disposition, on the part of the people, to pay good 
wages, if they could know that they were securing good 
teachers. I have noted with much satisfaction, the growing 
interest manifested in almost every district in the county. The 
people are beginning to feel that education is the right arm of 
law, and the only sure safeguard against crime. 



ISABELLA COUNTY— Albert Fox, Sup*t. 

As previously reported, upon first commencing the discharge 
of my duties, I found our teachers sadly deficient in many re- 
spects; nearly all of them were persons of limited experience, 
and very defective educational qualifications. As far as possi-- 
ble, I have endeavored to raise the standard of excellence among 
them, and to inspire an increased interest in the schools, both 
by personal conversations and influence, and by occasional ar- 
ticles written for the county paper, and believe that, to some 
extent, I have succeeded; but the newness of the county, the 
poverty of the school funds, the primitive character of the 
schools, and the inconvenience and want of attractiveness of 
their surroundings, render it extremely difficult to obtain the 
services of competent teachers, and while mentally protestiDg 
against it, I have been compelled for the sake of having schools^ 
to grant certificates to many who, in older counties would be 
rejected as incompetent. 

I have found it impracticable as yet to hold any Teachers' 
Listitutes or Conventions, but propose to call the teachers of 
the county together this fall for one or two days, for the pur- 
pose of discussing educational matters. 
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The number of candidates examined this year was 38 

Receiving 1st Grade Oertificates, 1 

" 2d ** " 10 

" 3d « " 26 

Rejected, 1 

— 38 

No. of schools in session during the winter, 19 

No. of pupils in attendance, 590 

No. of visits made during the winter, 26 

No. of schools in session during the summer, 22 

No. of pupils in attendance,. . . « 541 

No. of visits made during the summer term, 35 

No. of school districts in the county, 30 

I have generally found the schools of the county showing 
considerable improvements in almost every particular, and the 
pupils exhibiting a very fair degree of progress, considering the 
many unfavorable circumstances. Some improvement has 
been made in some districts in the matter of repairing, seating, 
and furnishing school-houses, but very much yet remains to be 
done to make our school-rooms comfortable or convenient. 
Very little attention has yet been paid to the surroundings of 
our school-houses, which need much attention. 

UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

I have endeavored, and with some Uttte success, to impress 
upon the minds of our school officers, the necessity of adopting 
measures to secure uniformity in the text books used in schools. 
I find on the desks of each school, almost every variety of 
school books to be found in market, and many now out of print, 
from Murray and Dabol, to Davie, Clark and Saunders; the 
whole host of authors are represented in almost every school, 
an evil which cannot be remedied too soon. Every district 
board should adopt some standard series, and compel a rigid 
adheranoe to it. Several districts have already moved in the 
matter, and I hope soon to see every district act upon it 
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SCHOOL FUXD — TAX lAWB, 

Much disappointanent and nncertunty ezisto in many dii- 
tricte in regard to the achool fonds which are not ayaHabla 
Oar connty contains a vast amount of railwaj, canal and non- 
resident pine lands, upon which the taxes remain nnpaid, and 
are retnmed to the Auditor Greneral, and nnder onr tax laws 
the moneys voted at annual meetings to pay teachers' wagea^ 
and for other purposes, never become avaDable. The county 
treasurer receives money from the Auditor General in bulk, 
with no notice to what funds it belongs. Of course the county 
contingent fund expenses are first paid, the balance goes to the 
township treasurers, who pay from them the township contin- 
gent expenses; by that time the money is gone, and the sdiool 
funds remain non est. And this state of things wiD continue so 
long as the county and township contingent funds are first sup- 
plied, and the State continues from $17,000 to $20,000 in debt 
to the county."*" 

As a consequence, our school funds are always in arrears; for 
instance, school ^district No. 1, of Union, has employed the 
same teacher for three years; this fall he accepts a situation in a 
distant county, and goes carrying between $300 and $400 of 
school orders instead of cash, there being not one dollar of 
school money in the treasury. Money raised for library pur- 
poses, and for maps, apparatus and school furniture, never gets 
around to the hands of the treasurer, and our school-rooms are 
unfurnished, not a single school in this county being supplied 
with a single map, chart, globe, book of reference, or other for- 
niture, while many districts are compelled to. go without schools, 
because their school funds are not available. This condition of 
affiurs, which, I presume, is common to all the new counties, is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory and discouraging, and ought in some 
manner, to be immediately remedied. Moneys raised for edu- 



• Lot township treasiirora conaalt section 100 of the School Lmth^ and thef will mo that 
none of the school moneys collected by them go into the hands of the Coontsr Treasurer; and 
the diflScQlty complained of should net exist. — Det. Sup't. 
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catipnal purposes, oaght to be kept so distinct from other funds 
tinat each dollar may be used as soon as paid, for its legitimate 
purpose. 

Upon the whole, howeTer, though our educational afiGsurs 
present many di£Sculties and many discouraging features, I am 
satisfied that they have progressed in the last year considerably, 
and am confident that continued effort, will in due time, result 
in abundant success. 



JACKSON COUNTY— A. B. Darbigh, Sup't. 

The general character of the schools taught in this county, 
daring the past winter and summer, has been far above medi- 
oerity. Indications of improvement and progress appear in 
cases so numerous as to be highly encouraging. New, and in 
many cases, costly school-houses, improved furniture, and aids 
to instruction, ample grounds, a better class of teachers, and a 
more healthy public sentiment, are most prominent among the 
good results of the past year. A good teacher, encouraged 
and supported, cannot fail to make a good schpol, in spite of 
all ordinary obstacles; and, firm in this belief, every effort has 
been made to secure teachers of character and ability. 

A more liberal policy on the part of many districts, has done 
much toward securing this class of teachers, and a thorough 
an4 impartial examination, conducted upon principles now well 
understood by teachers throughout the State, together with the 
grading of certificates according to merit, has aided largefy^in 
winnowing the chaff from the more substantial substance* 
Some have left the profession for more congenial employment 
idiile a larger number have abandoned the field temporarily for 
the purpose of attending our Normal and Union Schools, to 
the end that they may become better fitted tor the duties and 
responsibilities of the school-room. 

Fears were entertained that some schools would be closed 
dnring the past winter and summer terms by reason of the 
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scarcity of teachers, and* some pereons on this account were 
licensed to teach in the weaker districts, who, in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the law, were unqualified. No 
apprehensions on this score a' e entertained for the future. 

Some degree of uniformify and system as to methods of 
teaching has been arrived at by means of Teachers' Institutes 
and examinations, and much more efficiency is hoped for in this 
direction through the instrumentality of a County Teachers' 
Association recently formed. The schools, in the aggregate, 
cannot now be said to be without a system of teaching and of 
school management It is true that there are some schools 
which are conducted after the moat primitive style, and in par- 
ticular cases present appearances and past experience seem to 
indicate that it will take years of patient labor to arouse them 
from their present apathy and indifference to any degree of en- 
thusiasm. These are generally weak districts in point of num- 
bers and pecuniary resources, and it is believed that nothing 
will reinvigorate them so long as the present district system 
exists. In eight of these districts, so great is the indifference 
that unqtudified teachers, literally as well as legally, have been 
employed. This step has been taken generally from pecnniaiy 
motives, and necessity has rendered less blamable this palpable 
violation of the law of the State. '* Poor districts " and '' small 
districts" there are, and what County Superintendent is there 
who has not been requested by the legal representatives of such 
districts to do violence to his conscience for their sakes ? Their 
existence is a misfortune, and their speedy dissolution and in- 
corporation into contiguous districts, whenever practicable, 
would save much money and still more valuable time, now 
.expended to no purpose. 

SCHOOL OFEIOEBS. 

1 

School officers have, as far as I am aware, generally done 
their whole duty, and have seconded every effi)rt of teacher or 
of County Superintendent to make more efficient the schools in 
their various districts. It has been ascertained, however, by 
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direct personal inquiry, that many of those who employ teachers 
do not inquire of the applicants whether they hold certificates, 
and but few ask to see them. A still larger number fail to as- 
certain whether the teacher holds a first or a third grade cer- 
tificate, being willing to pay a certain stipulated sum — ^generally 
not a large sum — to any one whom they can legally employ. 
Such manifest injustice to teachers, who have thoroughly, and 
at a sacrifice of much time and means, prepared themselves for 
their work, cannot but injuriously afifect the character of our 
schools, and dampen the ardor of our most earnest teachers. 

SCH00I>-H0U8E8. 

Though recent improvement and additional comfort are 
manifest in many of our school buildings, there remains yet 
much to be done in this direction. During the past year, six- 
teen new school-houses have been erected in the county, this 
being, about ten per cent, of the whole number. Eight of these 
are brick, and the remaining eight are frame buildings. From 
present indications, an equal, or perhaps a greater number will 
be built during the next school year. All of these buildings, 
except four, are well supplied with furniture of the best pattern 
and finish, and are surrounded by ample grounds — some of 
them handsomely enclosed. The others are supplied with 
seating more or less comfortable and well arranged, but plain 
and unsubstantial. 

Many of the old buildings have been repaired, and rendered 
more habitable and more sightly, while the greater portion of 
them remain in the same condition as reported last year. A 
glance at the broken doors and gaping rents in the interior, as 
well as exterior surface of many an one — guiltless, as it is, of 
whitewash or paint these many years — will suffice to tell of the 
comfort, not only, but the character of the school to be found 
within. 

UBBABIES. 

The following statement, taken from the reports of school 

inspectors, and the books of the county treasurer, vrill show, 

12 
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vith Bofficient clearness, the ]angnishb)g condition of townslup 
and distriot libraries. Comment is onneceeaary: 
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TDSTFATIOlta, EXAMINATXQX^S, STO. 

Since the date of my last report I have "visited every sohoo) 
district in the connty, save two, the location of which could not 
be ascertained from any accessible source. Most of tiiem have^ 
been visited twice, and many which needed special attention, 
have been visited by request of school officers and teachers 
three, and even four times. This course may be open to ob- 
jediona, \mt the &ct remains that there are districts which are 
very properly denominated ^backward districts^" and in which 
the work of' bringing them forward educationally is not at- 
tempted by the ^tri<^ and remains to be done, if done at all,, 
by others. To such districts — where discord or apathy pre- 
vails, where teachers are inefficient or labor faithfully to build 
up a good school amidst district quarrels, uncharitable criticism 
or precooceived aad deep-rooted prejudice against progress — I 
have deemed it not inconsistent with my duty to the whole 
county to give especial care and some extra time. It is the 
Aek and not the well who need a physician. It is but justice 
to state that directors have been unusually careless in that por- 
tion of their reports refernng to my visitations. The aggregate 
number of visits made during the year is 284. 

I have been compelled to hold seventy-five separate examin- 
atiims^ notwithstanding every effort to lessen the number. At 
these examinations, 397 persons presented themselves as candi- 
dates for certificates. Of this number, 278 were licensed to 
teadi, as follows: twenty-one first ^rade; seventy-eight second 
grade, and one hundred and seventy-three third grade. Two 
eerlifioatea have been annulled. 

One State Teachers' Institute has been held in the county 
during the year, which v^as largdy attended, and its influence, 
I am sure, cannot but be Telt u{)on the schools during the 
eoming winter. I have conferred largely with the school offi- 
cers throughout the county, and Have, in the discharge of my 
dut; , found it necessary to carry on an extensive correspond- 
ence with them and their teachers. To specify all the various 
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items of office-work, which consume one's time, would be 
tedious. Their name is legion. 

The work is necessarily a slow work, because it is a great 
work. Discouragement and failure appear at times, where 
encouragement and success were confidently anticipated. The 
best fruits resulting from all our labor are not as yet apparent, 
but I trust that the future will develop and make them manifest 
to all men. For the present, we must restrain our impatience, 
and rest content with the mere buds of promise; remembering 
that the work of reform must grow, if at all, like the seed sown 
broad-cast upon the soiL And the soil I is not the small yield, 
in some measure, justly attributable to its unproductiveness? 



KALAMAZOO COUNTY— Daniel Pcjtnam, Sup't. 

SUMMABY OF LABOB. 

I have examined two hundred and two persons as candidates 
for teachers; have granted six certificates of the first grade, 
seventy-seven of the second, and ninety-nine of the third; in 
all, one hundred and eighty-two. 

I have made one hundred and eighty-six visits to the schools 
in the county, and have made twenty-two visits to districts in 
which the schools were not in session. Some of these visits 
have been short, and others have occupied a half day. 

In addition to these, I have attended a considerable number 
of school-district meetings, and gatherings of the children of 
several contiguous districts, or of an entire township. I have 
also issued, quarterly, a small paper devoted to the interests of 
the common schools of the county, and have performed the 
usual office and incidental work connected with the interests of 
the schools, and the cause of education generally. 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The space properly allotted to this report will not allow any 
detailed statements under this head. It will be sufficient to 
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say that generally the schools show improvement over their 
condition in the previous year. Something has been gained in 
regolariiy of attendance, in attention to studies and interest in 
them, and in deportment, and that indefinable something which 
we call the tone or spirit of a school. 

MONTHLY BEPOBTS. 

At the opening of the spring and summer terms, blanks for 
monthly reports were distributed to the teachers, with the re- 
quest that they would fill them out and retam them to me at 
the dose of each month. Nearly all the teachers entered cor- 
dially into the plan, and it has been productive of great good. 

A roll of honor also was attached to the report, to be filled 
np at the dose of the term. This has likewise proved of 
considerable advantage. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We have still many very poor houses — some entirely unfit 
for use. But the number of such is steadily diminishing. 
Several excellenl^ ones have been completed during the year, 
and several more are now in the process of erection. A good 
spirit pervades the greater part of the county in respect to the 
building and furnishing of new houses for school purposes. 

I am sorry to be compelled to say, that it is extremdy difficult 
to secure attention to the matter of proper " ventilation." 

BOOKS, APPARATUS, ETC. 

Some progress has been made towards securing uniformity of 
text-books in the schools; but still much remains to be done 
before the work is accomplished. 

In some branches of study the variety of books would not 
greatly hinder the success of the scheme, if the teachers could 
be induced to employ the topical mode of instruction and 
redtation. 

But few schools are supplied with any apparatus in the shape 
of maps, globes, charts, or blocks for mathematical illustration. 
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Beading charts are not specially desirable where black-board is 
abundant, and teachers are competent and active. 

QUALIFICATIONS OP TEACHEBS. 

Slowly but steadily the standard of qualification on the part 
of teachers must be raised. In this chiefly lies the lever power 
which is to elevate the character of oar schools, if they are to 
be elevated at all. This fact has been kept in view in the ex- 
aminations. I am happy to be able to say that the tQacfaers of 
the county, as a whole, are improving, and are seeking to im- 
prove still further. But very few, however, have read hoclks 
on teaching, or have given anytime or attention to special 
preparation for their work. Many are now beginning to do 
this, and the future is hopeful in this respect. 

IN CONCLUSION, 

It is, I think, safe to say that some advance has been made 
•during the year, in the educational work of the county. The 
interest of the people in the schools is slightly increased and n 
increasing; a spirit of inquiry and study is beginning to be 
felt, and manifested by the teachers; and the children them- 
-«elves are gradually coming to exhibit more of zeal and enthii- 
.fiiasm in their part of the good work. I have everywhere 
4:>een received with the greatest cordiality and hospitality. 



KENT COUNTY— C. C. Bicknell, Sup*t. 

Among the instrumentalities employed during the past year 
-to piomote the school interests of the county, are the foSowmg: 

teachers' institutes. 

Four Institutes have been held this fall, each continuing three 
•days. These were held at Grand Bapids, Lowell, Bockford and 
North Brownville. In conducting these Institutes, valuable 
.assistance was rendered by some of the best teachers in the 



I 
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state, and I am under special obligations to Prof. A. Daniels 
and Miss Emma Field. 

examinations. 

The examinations have all been appointed for two days, and 
in most of them much time has been devoted to instractions 
npon methods of teaching. All applicants for certificates have 
been required, in addition to their written examination, to give 
illustrations npon the black-board, and frequently to explain 
the use of the globe; and by teaching a class, to give an ex- 
ample of the course pursued by them in teaching the various 
branches. Believing that some knowledge of the principles 
underlying our government, and of the fundamental law of the 
State, is a necessity in a country where every man is king, I have 
asked questions designed to call out the teacher's knowledge of 
these subjects. I have also marked applicants under the head- 
ing '< General Information," asking such questions as " Name 
some of the most eminent writers and statesmen, and relate 
something concerning them;" "Give some account of the Union 
Pacific Eailroad;" "What news from Spain? " &c. 

As might have been anticipated, some curious information 
has been obtained. I will favor you with a few specimens: 

"The President makes our laws. He is also at the head of 
the judicial department of our government." " Congress framed 
the Constitution, upon the adoption of which we voted last 
spring, and the same Constitution was submitted to the States 
lately in rebellion." " Shakespeare writes for one of the New 
Torkj papers." " St. Paul is the name of one of the books of 
the Old Testament" Some say "Daniel Webster was one oi 
the Presidents of the United States," othera that " He was one 
of the Pilgrims who came over in the May Flower;" others, 
^* He was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence;" whikt most agree that " He is the author of Webster's 
Dictionary;" and yet another class have no definite knowledge 
of him, but say they " don't know but all this may be trua" 

The whole number of applicants for certificates during the 
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year has been 463. Number to whom certificates were granted, 
388. Number rejected, 75. Of the first grade there were 
given 37; second grade, 93; third grade, 258. 

MONTHLY BEPOBTS. 

Monthly Beports have been required of the teachers, which 
famish me with much information concerning the schools, and 
material to interest the people; and I think too, it has a very 
favorable influence upon the schools. I have also requested the 
teachers to send me their programme of school exercises, with 
the first report of the term. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL GAZETTE. 

The Common School Gtuette, a semi-monthly paper devoted 
to the educational interests of the county, was published last 
winter and spring, and we have resumed its publication for the 
coming season. Some of the ablest writers in the State will 
contribute to its columns, and we have engaged correspondents 
from abroad. Much interest has apparently been created by 
my reporting for the paper the condition of the schools and 
school-houses, as I find them. 

A OIBOULAB. 

A Circular to be read at the annual meeting was sent to each 
director, containing such suggestions as the school interests 
seemed to demand. 

PBOGBESS MADE. 

In reviewing the labors of the past, the question naturally 
arises — what has been gained ? 

1. There has been an increased demand for well-qualified 
teachers, and a greater willingness on the part of school officers 
to pay them when obtained. The average wages of male teach- 
ers in the county for the past year is $43 per month, and of 
females $20 per month. In the country board is usually 
included. 

2. There has been more earnestness on the part of teachers 
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to become prepared for and efficient in their "work. One year 
agOy there was not a score of teachers in the connty, outside of 
the Union Schools, who could pass examination in United 
States history and physiology. This fall it was required of ap- 
plicants for certificates of the lowest grade. Some writer has 
said, " We cannot afford to educate children at the expense of 
their physical strength." With this view of the case, I have 
regarded it as essential that teachers should possess some knowl- 
edge of physiology and hygiene, and a rational understanding 
of the terrible results of transgressing the laws of health. 

3. In the construction of the eighteen school-houses built in 
this county during the past year, there is evidence given that 
the people are beginning to believe our school-houses should 
be temples of beauty as well as temples of knowledge. 

4. By referring to the accompanying tabular statement, you 
will notice that there are 190 school districts — eight less than 
last year, though there have been three organized in new por- 
tions of the county. This is progress in the right direction. 
The formation of small weak districts has been a great evil, 
and I trust the next report from this county will show that a 
much greater number have been consolidated. 

5. Number of graded schools, 12; showing a gain of 6; num- 
ber of months' school taught more than last year, 45; value of 
school-houses, $191,935 — a gain of $52,263; number of children 
attending school, 11,221; and, best of aU, there has been again 
of over 1,000 children, the present number being 15,229. 

FEB GENT. OF ATTENDANCE. 

l%e per cent of attendance is seventy-five, being a gain aves 
last year. This is an item of great interest, for the reason that 
it shows pretty accurately the educational status of the towns 
in this county, and indicates the degree of efficiency of the pub- 
lic schools, and of the interest manifested in them by the people. 
This is far below what we would like to have it, yet the figures 
will compare favorably with school statistics elsewhere. 

18 
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NEEDED BEF0RM8. 

The common practice of changing teachers every term is be- 
lieved to greatly retard the progress of our schools, and a large 
number of districts are adopting the plan of employing by the 
year. Much trouble also arises from teachers engaging for a 
certain number of months, upon the supposition that the custom 
so prevalent elsewhere, and the law in most of the States, that 
twenty days constitutes a school month, is the law here. When 
they arrange to close their schools they are informed that they 
have three or four weeks more to teach. Why not make the 
law in this State consistent with the universal practice of all 
our best schools and the conviction of all school men who have 
given the subject attention. 

NON-ATTENDANCB. 

We trust that the non-attendance at school of so many of 
school age will receive, as it deserves, the serious attention of 
our law-makers. 

BA.TE BILL. 

There are now but two States in the Union still retaining the 
rate bUl, and Michigan, proudly boasting of her school system, 
is one of them. We confidently expect the next Legislature 
will carry out the principle so long held by the friends of edu- 
cation everywhere, "that the property of the State should 
educate the children of the State," and proclaim the Michigan 
Common Schools forever /ree. 

I wish to express my gratitude for the kind cooperation and 
assistance rendered me by the working teachers and school 
friends of this county. 

I trust that in Kent county we have caught some of the spirit 
and enthusiasm that has been awakened during the last year in 
the cause of popular education. The problem of universal edu- 
cation is not yet practically solved in this country. It becomes 
of more and more importance every year. 

I rejoice that the reconstructed States have in their consti- 
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tntdons made such wise and liberal provision for the support of 
common schools. The times are auspicious. It is glorious to 
live and labor in such an age. 



LAPEEB COUNTY— James H. Vincent, Sup*t. 

There are 17 towns in this county, 123 school districts, 98 
frame, 16 log, 1 brick, and 1 slab school-house. About 12 are 
being built, mostly in the northern towns. Several attempts 
have been made to build, but the districts could not agree 
upon a site. 

During the summer, I visited 24 schools in the townships of 
Elba, Oregon, Marathon, Lapeer, Deerfield, Arcadia and 
Goodland ; of these, 20 have out-buildings; 22, sufficient groimds; 
22, not improved, even with a fence; 3, shade trees; 23, no out- 
line maps; 22, uniform books; 24, no furniture; not one with 
seats as they should be; 19, badly seated. 

All have black-boards, but most of them insufficient. I found 
teachers doing well under the circumstances. I met neither 
school officers nor patrons in my visits. Average time of visits, 
2 hours. There seems to be considerable interest manifested in 
education, but, I think not as much as there will be, now the 
political excitement is past. 

Up to this date, I have granted 78 certificates. One 1st, 45 
2d, and 32 3d grade. 



LEELANAW COUNTY— Geo. N. Smith, Sup't. 

My first report will be brief on account of the shortness of 
time since my appointment to fill the place left vacant by the 
deeease of my lamented predecessor, O. Mofiatt, Esq. 

I have alwajs felt a .deep interest in the cause of education 
throughout this region since its first settlement I gave notice 
to the township clerks, soon after I received my appointment 
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to County Saperintendent of Sdiools^ and on the first day of 
June began my toor through the county. Nearly i^ the dis- 
tricts had employed their teachers, and most of the schools had 
already commenced operations. I found a part of the teachers 
well qualified for their work; a part wholly unfit for such a 
calling. These last^ however, were few, and were granted third 
grade certificates at the earnest solicitations of the district 
boards for two reasons — that they were just beginning in the 
woods and were poor, and that they could not find any bett^ 
teachers. 

In all cases I endeavored to impress them with the importance 
of raising the standard of education as high as possible. This 
was generally well appreciated. 

My plan was to get together the inspectors and as many of 
the citizens of the township as I could, and make the examination 
in their presence, and at the close give a lecture on the duties 
of parents, teachers and district officers, and in all cases I foutid 
a deep feeling on the subject, and received many and hearty 
thanks for my counsel and instruction; and think tiiat in this 
way teachers and people were inspired with new viewis and 
impulses on this vitally important subject 

There are in the county twenty-eight organized districti^ I 
have granted twenty-four ceirtificates — ^four second grade, and 
twenty third grade. One first grade certificate was granted Itot 
yeat. There are five schools in operation not under the dchool 
law; one a select school in Northport Three are taught bj 
government teachers among the Indians. The schools are 
generally doing well. 

The school-houses many of them ace very'poor, hardly fit to 
be occupied by teachers or scholars. Some are comfortable log 
buildmgs; one, in the village of Glen Arbor, constructed of 
gravel and lime, the people think is a perfect suooees, toA 
recommend it to others. 

In Northport v^e have nearly finished a fine graded school 
boilding, which has three departments. It is a framA building 
substantially and finely constructed, and is a great omam«Ditto 
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onr village, and we intend to prooore firstrdass teachers. In 
eyery part of the coon^ I found the people determined to 
construct good buildings as fast as they were able. 

By vote of the board of supervisors I am to hold three 
Teachers' Institutes in different parts of the county this fall, in 
which I hope to give a new impulse to the cause of education, 
and we confidently hope our future record will be much bett«v 
than the past. 



LENAWEE COUNTY— C. T. Bateman, Sup't. 

The school inspectors have made returns from 199 districts. 
Eight of these contain graded schools, and employ twenly- 
eight teachers. The whole number of school-houses in use is 
202. The above enumeration does not include the independent 
Bchools of Adrian and Hudson, which employ 36 teachers and 
occupy 9 buildings. Five school-houses have been erected 
dnce last report, four of which are good buildings. Three 
more are in process of erection, which will probably be fin- 
ished in time for the winter term. One of these is being built 
in the village of Clayton. It is a brick building containing 
three rooms, and will cost about $5,000. The number of school- 
houses with sufficient grounds, is thirty-eight; about one-half 
of which are suitably improved. Excluding those which have 
only black-boards and dictionaries, there are but two districts 
well supplied with apparatus, and two or three others, par- 
tially. Twenty-eight have outline maps. Text books are uni- 
form in one hundred and ten districts, and nearly so in many 
others. The average age of teachers is 22J years. Since last 
report, I have visited 250 schools, of which 43 were taught by 
teachers who had had no previous experience. The above 
number would be increased to near 300, if the visits to each 
separate department in the graded schools, and visits made to 
districts where school was not in session be counted. The 
schools have generally done welL There were some failures last 
winter, mostly from want of proper discipline. The schools of 
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the past Bummer seem to have been better than those of the 
previous summer; still many schools fall far short of what they 
ought to be. There are many causes which work against the 
success and prosperity of our schools; among which may be 
mentioned, weak districts, large rate-bills, improper arrange- 
ments of terms, poor wages, uncomfortable houses, and want of 
interest among the people. The schools which were visited in 
July and August, showed the usual diminution, both in num- 
bers and interest The schools that were in session during 
these months generally had in attendance about one-third of 
the pupils enrolled. Many of the teachers complain that none 
of the patrons visit their schools. Some of the schools are neg- 
lected, even by the district officers, who fail to visit or look 
after their interests I have granted since last report, 385 cer- 
tificates; 13 of the first grade; 176 of the second, and 196 of the 
third grade. As a State Teacher's Institute was held at Adrian, 
commencing August 31st, it was thought best not to have 
any County Institute. A Normal class was formed at Adrian 
College, September 14th, and kept under my instruction three 
weeks. It numbered 40 teachers. One public lecture has been 
given on educational topics. No school journal has been cir- 
culated, but frequent articles have been published in Adrian 
papers. A County Teachers* Association was formed last year, 
which bids fair to become a success. The meetings thus far, 
though not largely attended, have been interesting. 



MACOMB COUNTY— Daniel B. Bbiggs, Sup't. 

This, as the second annual report, will embrace the record of 
my official work from Nov. 1st, 1867, to Nov. 1st, 1868. 

Number of public schools in the county, 112. Number of 
private or select schools, 12. Number of graded or union 
schools employing two or more teachers, 8. Number of dis- 
tricts failing to sustain schools during the winter, 7. Number 
of districts failing to sustain schools during the summer, 8. 
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Number of districts afficted with & rate bill, 36. Number of 
different schools (induding private or select) visited daring 
.winter, 92. Number of different schools (including private or 
select) visited during summer, 108. Whole number of visita- 
tions made during the year, 310. Whole number of days de- 
voted to visitations and other official work, 286. Whole number 
of persons examined for teachers' certificates, 215. Whole 
number having had experience in teaching, 147. Whole num- 
l>er having received certificates, 182. Number of first grade 
certificates granted during the year, 5; second grade certificates, 
62; third grade certificates, 115. Number of certificates (issued 
by other County Superintendents) indorsed, 5. Number of 
Normal School graduates engaged as teachers during the year, 
6. Number of teachers who have subscribed for the Michigan 
Journal of Education, 91. Number of children in the county 
between the ages of five and twenty, 9,496. Whole number 
enrolled in the public schools during the year, 6,676. Number 
of different teachers employed in these schools during the year, 
196. Number of teachers retained in the same school both 
winter and summer, 24. 

UNION SCHOOLS. 

. The eight union schools have employed thirty-three teachers. 
Three of these schools have two departments each; and the re- 
maining five consist of tiiree and four departments each. They 
are all (with perhaps one exception) free schools Three of the 
number have recently issued catalogues. The people in the 
districts where these schools are located show commendable 
liberality in supporting them, and they are in a flourishing 
condition. 

PRIVATE OB SELECT SCH00L& 

Of the twelve schools of this class, six are known as Church 
Schools — German Catholic and Lutheran. These schools are 
in operation ten months in the year, sustained by church fund 
or subscription, having now an aggregate enrollment of 433 
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pupils. The remainmg six (excepting one, whioh is permanent 
and patronized by a few families) were of short duration — con- 
tinuing only during the summer Tacation of the union achoob 
in the Tillages where located. There were 174 pupils in 
attendance at these schools. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In my first annual report, allusion was made to our school- 
houses, representing that these, as regards comfort and con- 
yenience, very generally, fall far short of what they should be. 
It is comforting to report, however, that during the past year, 
there have been cheering indications of a righting up of public 
sentiment in this regard. Nine buildings have been erected at 
an average cost of $650 00, and may be regarded as substan- 
tial, tasteful and convenient Quite as many more have under- 
gone thorough repairs, changing completely their internal ar- 
rangements, and making them quite attractive. The people in 
14 other districts are now agitating the question of building the 
coming year. The poorer class of school-houses is composed 
ehiefly of those built in an early day; but the relation of good 
school buildings to good schools, and the influence of school- 
house accommodations and surroundings upon the "physical, 
esthetical and moral education'' of the people, is gradually be- 
coming better understood; and there is reason to believe, that 
the unsightly ones, now disgracing many rich and populous 
districts, Tdll soon be supplied by a better class of buildings. 

CONDITION AND MANAGEMENT OP SCHOOLS. 

It was my privilege to visit all the Primary Schools in the 
county once, and all but six twice, and some of the larger ones, 
three times during the year; and the Graded Schools, (except- 
ing one,) four times. 

It was universally observed, that the best schools were found 
in those districts where the inhabitants most frequently and 
systematically visit them. It is there, too, that the best teachers 
very naturally seek employment, for the reason that the parents 
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inflaence is sach that all good efforts are appreciated by the 
patrons of the school. The general attendance of the pnpUs 
has been respectable, but by no means what it should have 
been. 

IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE 

Is the greatest obstacle in the way of progress in the schools 
here as elsewhere. Oar teachers have been doing much to 
remedy this evil; parents can, if they will, do much more. But 
the effectual remedy will be found, and only found, in some 
suitable legislative action, compelling indifferent, unwilling pa- 
rents to do their duty to their children. If our schools are to 
be free, and the taxable property of the State is to ^contribute 
to the education of all its children, it certainly is the duty of 
the State to see to it, that aU, for whose benefit this great ex- 
penditure is made, shall avail themselves of it While visiting 
the schools, during the summer, I supplied the teachers with 
blank reports, to be filled out and forwarded to me at the close 
of the term, in order to secure a formal statement of the con- 
dition of all the schools, in respect to attendance and general 
interest This system of term reports, was introduced mainly, 
in the hope that it might aid in securing regularity and punc- 
tuality in attendance. The teachers were authorized to announce 
to their schools: " That those scholars who were not absent or 
tardy during the term, and proved themselves model scholars 
in respect to dex>ortment and scholarship, would receive from 
me Cards of Honor, and their names constitute a Boll of Honor, 
to be published in the County School Journal 

Reports from 78 schools have been received, with assurances 
from many of the teacherei, that the system is already happily 
accomplishing what was intended. 

We believe there has been a marked improvement in the 
mode of instruction and management of the schools during the 
past year. Our teachers generally are now manifesting an 
anxiety to inform themselves in regard to the more approved 
methods of instruction, which have been introduced with sno- 

14 
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cess donng the year by some teachers, who are possessed of 
the requisite information and ability. The increased desire on 
the part of most of our teachers to become better qualified for 
their work, has exhibited itself in many forms. Teacdiers, as 
well as the rest of mankind, are stimulated by motives, and 
since the adoption of our county superintendency system, they 
have faith to believe that if they prove themselves good in- 
structors and disciplinarians, and so qualify themselves in 
regard to experience and education as to entitle them to a first 
or second grade certificate, their services will be in sure and 
ready demand with liberal pay. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Begular examinations of teachers were held during the 
months of April and October. Those in April followed the 
County Institutes, which were held at four convenient and 
central points. Those occurring in October were held in the 
several townships, in compliance with law. Special examina- 
tions (by appointment), nearly twenty in number, were con- 
ducted at my office, to accommodate those who could not or 
would not make it convenient to attend the regular ones. 

In all the examinations (both regular and special) a uniform 
method has been adhered to; and each applicant has been 
required to submit to both an oral and loritlen examination. 

The series of resolutions (raising the standard of qualifica- 
tions), adopted by the Marshall Convention in July last, has 
been my guide in all examinations conducted since that time. 
It has been my purpose to make these examinations of such a 
nature as to test the applicants not only in what they know, but 
what they can do* 

COUNTY INSTITUTES, 

; A series of Teachers' Institutes were conducted by me during 
the month of April, at the following places: Mt. Clemens, Ar- 
xnada Village, Utica and Eomeo. Each Institute continued three 
days, followed by an examination of applicants for certificate& 
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These were appointed and held for the benefit of those who 
were intending to teach oar summer schools; but a cordial in- 
vitation was extended to all persons in the county classing 
themselTes as teachers, to be present and take part in the dis- 
cussions and reap the benefit of them. Topics relating to the 
general conduct and management of schools, methods of con- 
ducting reoitations, primary teaching, &c., were generally 
introduced by essays, followed by a free discussion, in which 
the older and more experienced teachers participated. These 
discussions were animated and exhibited a lively interest in the 
educational work. Thanks are especially due to many of our 
prominent teachers and some clergymen most interested in 
popular education, who cheerfully aided me and contributed so 
much toward making the Institutes entertaining and profitable. 
The attendance of teachers at these meetings was quite grati- 
fying. Nearly two hundred names were enrolled. Although 
these Institutes were the first of the kind ever held in the 
county, and viewed as an experiment, yet we are comforted by 
many assurances of their success, and that they met the 
reasonable expectations of those for whose benefit they were 
designed. 

COUKTY SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 

During the first eight months of my term of office, educational 
articles were furnished by me for a column in the " Bomeo 
Weekly Observer," which was kindly and gratuitously placed at 
my disposal by its editors. As the Observer did not have a 
general circulation in all parts of the county, I felt compelled 
after a time to issue a journal of my own, which I did as 
soon as arrangements could be perfected. The first number 
was issued in January last It is a quarto sheet, and makes its 
appearance quarterly. It has a free and equal distribution of 
1,500 copies in the school districts. It was started and is con- 
tinued with the expectation that its paying advertisements vrill 
meet the expense of its publication. The aim of the Journal is 
to keep the people of our county constantly informed in regard 
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to their own schools, and thereby awaken a more lively interest 
in them; to consider subjects relating to school instruction and 
discipline, and bring to the attention of school officers^ teaebevs 
and parents their respective powers, duties and obligatioaa. As 
the Journal is proving itself the best helper at my eommand, it 
cannot now be dispensed with. 

During the past year, in my intercourse vrith the people bqlb 
official and personal, harmony has prevailed. Thsir QoatinQed 
hospitality and cordial sympathy have comforted, eaoonriiged 
and greatly aided me. 



MANISTEE COUNTY— Chabi,«s Hubd, Sup't. 

There are sixteen district schools in this counl^, und one 
Union School at the village of Manistee. 

The total number of pupils in attendance is 752; and the 
average attendance, 631. The district schools are taught Qm 
an average, 13 weeks during the summer season; and the 
average amount of wages paid teachers is $18 per montlw 
There are eleven log buildings, five frames, and one brick. 
Most of the houses are very poor, with the grounds unim- 
proved, and not inclosed. Nearly all the schools are destitute 
of outline maps and apparatus of any kind. 

Only two or three are in session in the winter. The buildings 
are very poor and uncomfortable during the cold weather, and 
on account of the great depth of snow, the children, many ol 
whom live three or four miles distant, are unable to attend 
school; and again, the districts are small, and unable to main- 
tain a school for more than four months in the year. Notwith- 
standing all these obstacles, there is a lively interest manifested • 
in the prosperity of the schools, and a praise-worthy zeal is 
exhibited by parents, teachers and pupils. 

The schools, for the most part, are very wdl taught, and are 
not below the average of those in some of the older counties 
in the State. 
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The Union School building at Manistee is a fine brick 
stmctore, erected last year at a cost of $15,000. * 

Its capacity, however, is not equal to the wants of the rapidly 
growing town, and another building, consisting of two rooms, 
is now being built The school is graded, and is making rapid 
progress in all that is characteristic of a successful school. 
The school census shows 450 pupilis in the district j there being 
a gain of 120 over last year. The people are deeply interested 
in the prosperity of the schools, and will spare nothiug to 
make them second to none in the State. 

!)?he school is well supplied with maps and apparatus. Five 
teache!!B are at present employed, and two more will be engaged 
when the other building is completed. 

Although somewhat " remote,^ and for a small portion of the 
year << pent up," yet we intend to keep pace with the rapid 
strides made in the cause of education, and act in concert with 
the noble army of educators in the State. 



MASON COXJNTY-.E. Doty, St»*t. 

There are at present twelve school districts in the county, 
and others about to organize. The class of teachers are com- 
paratively good for a new county; but I find much trouble in 
getting the school officers to keep proper records in their re- 
spective districts; (but I suppose this is a common complaint 
itom new counties). iTou will notice that many of the district 
reports do not correspond with mine, for the reason that they 
were forwarded by the directors and afterward had to be cor- 
rected. There are still some deficiencies, but as correct as I 
oould get them — for instance, in the township of Amber I could 
get no report of the two-mill tax. In the township of Freesoil, 
district number two, they raised a tax of seventy-five dollars, 
and built a log school-house on a railroad lot, but fortunately it 
burned down before having any school, and they are now about 
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to erect a frame one on a site where the title is good; but as 
this is new business to most of them, doubtless they will learn 
bj a little such experience. 



MECOSTA COUNTY— G. W. Wirren, Sup't. 

CONDITION OF SCHOOLS. 

Some of the districts are laboring still under the incon- 
yenience of being too poor to support good schools; hence many 
have been but a little better than none at alL But owing to the 
increased population of our county, and ability of some of the 
districts to pay reasonable wages, they have had good schools 
during the past summer; and a few would compare well with 
the best in older portions of the State. ^^ 

The two districts in the village of Big Eapids have voted at 
their last annual meetings to unite and form a union school 
district. 

There will be three terms of school, twelve weeks each, 
during the ensuing year, for which four teachers are to be 
employed. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Though there is still a great deficiency in respect to houses, 
and many of them are entirely unfit for use, yet there has been 
improvement during the year. Some new and convenient 
frame buildings have been erected, and others repaired. But 
a very few have any farniture or outline maps. None are 
supplied with apparatus. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Since the last report, (Nov. 8, 1867,) there have been forty- 
four applications for certificates; forty-one have been granted, 
as follows: 1st grade, 1; 2d grade« 22; 8d grade, 18. 

NUMBER OP DISTRICTS, ETC. 

There are forty-five school districts in the county. Thirty 
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haTO had schools during the summer, twenty-six of which I 
haye visited. The others had closed before I reached them. 

I have generally met with a warm reception, by the people 
and teachers; have urged the people to give more attention to 
the advancement of education; also, teachers the necessity of 
becoming more thoroughly qualified to perform the work 
assigned them, warning them that we should be more exacting 
at our examinations than heretofore. 

compensation. 

I am allowed $4 per day for all time spent, not exceeding 
160 days. 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND AMOUNT PAID. 

Five men and twenty-five women teachers have been em- 
ployed during the summer, at an average price of $3 75 per 
week and board. Average time of schools throughout the 
county, 3| months. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

There is but little uniformity of books, but much more 
interest is being manifest than heretofore. 

TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 

Time and circumstances combined, have not allowed us to 
hold any Institutes the past season, which has caused many of 
our teachers to be somewhat disappointed. We would be 
highly gratified to have one of the State Institutes appointed 
at this place next spring. The people are generally in favor of 
it, and will do all required of them on such an occasion. 



MIDLAND COUNTY— E. P. Jennings, Sup't. 

During the past year I have examined twenty-six teachers, 
and given certificates as follows: one of the first grade, four of 
the second, and twenty of the third grade. 
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Most of those offering to teach during the past year have 
been quite well quaUfied, though some were deficient in the 
necessary quaHfications for school teaching. 

I have visited all the schools in the county except one or two, 
and some of them three or four times during the year. 

All the teachers taught through the terms for which they had 
contracted, except one or two, and most of them credibly to 
themselves. 

The school-houses in this county are mostly cheap structures^ 
though there has been considerable improvement during the 
year in the way of building and repairs. 

I have not been able to learn much of the condition of the 
several town and district libraries, mostly from the fact that 
but few of the reports mention much, if anything, in relation 
to them. 

Some of the reportB this year are again somewhat defective. 
We have to do without a good deal of delinquent tates in this 
county, which is one reason of the mistakes made by directors. 
They say they don't know whether to report all that is voted 
to be raised by the districts, or only what has been collected 
and is actually in the hands of the district officers. 

I have directed those that have inquired of me, to report all 
that the districts had voted to raise, and draw their orders for 
the same, though, of course, they will sometimes be at a dtt- 
oouni This I thought the only way to keep and balance their 
financial accounts. 

[The proper way is to report as " Beceipts," only what monej 
actually comes into the hands of the assessor; (the law requires 
all the funds of the district to come into his hands before being 
paid out), and as "Expenditures," only what money is actually 
paid out. The financial account in the director's report should 
be made from the assessor's books. Where an order has been 
given and not paid, it should not be accounted as paid, but 
should appear in the "Indebtedness." The director's report 
should take no account of uncollected rate-bills, or of tax^ that 
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are collected, unless they have come into the assessor's 
hands. It should be an object, however, to draw all moneys 
into his hands, before making the report. — Dep. Sup't.] 



MONROE COUNTY— Chables Toll, Sup't. 

Educational matters in this county, generally, manifest an 
improved condition, under the present system. Nothing like 
a revolution, howoTcr, has taken place, though a steady, but 
slow advancement is apparent. There is a disposition to ad- 
vance the school interests of our county, and to acquiesce in 
aU the provisions of the school law. Where there exists any 
exception to this, it is n«t the effect of intent; but the legiti- 
mate result of Ignorance, and incompetency on the part of 
school officers. Where they are incapable and disinterested, 
we have poor schools, short terms, and inferior teachers. 

During the last year, I have held examinations in every 
township of the county, and in several of them two. I have 
also made fifteen appointments for special examinations. I 
have also examined one hundred and forty-five teachers — ^forty 
males and one hundred and five females. I have issued eight 
first grade certificates, sixty-two second grade, fifty-nine third 
grade, and have rejected sixteen applicants. I have also en- 
dorsed six certificates from other counties. In these examina- 
tions I have conformed to the recommendations made by the 
Convention of Superintendents, with some four or five ex- 
•ceptioDS, which were necessarily made, and reasons endorsed 
on the certificates in the several cases. Befusing certificates to 
unqualified applicants at some of the late appointments, has 
caused a considerable inconvenience to directors; but my action 
has been received in a proper spirit on the part of the applicant 
And officers, I thiQk, in every instance. By my endeavors to 
secure competency on the part of teachers, strengthened by the 
approval of those who employ them, we have removed in a 
measure, one of the greatest barriers to a common school edu- 

15 
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cation. One or two more steps in the same direction will 
immeasurably improve our schools. 

Since my last report, I have made one hundred and fifty, 
visits to the schools. In these, I have endeavored to get a 
knowledge of the teacher's ability in the school room. I also 
examined the registers kept by teachers, and in many iDtances 
found them incorrect; and as these inaccuracies affect materiall; 
our school statistics, I make it a point to enforce the necessity 
of care, in this respect The ends to which my purposes were 
directed in making these visits, and the measure of benefit re- 
sulting therefrom, depended upon the surrounding circumstan- 
ces, and the condition, or necessity of the particulat case. 
When schools were generally as good as could be expected, I 
expressed my commendations, and encouraged the teachers 
and pupils in their good work; when I have found them other- 
wise, I have freely criticised what was faulty on the part of 
scholars, in a way as acceptable to them as I could make it; all 
suggestions to teachers were made at a private interview. 

Irregularity of attendance is one of the greatest obstacles 
met with in our schools. We have in the county, 9,402 chil- 
dren, between the ages of five and twenty — an increase of 319 
over last year; of these, I found sixty-one per cent, enrolled 
in the winter schools, and fifty-one per cent, of those en- 
rolled were in attendance at time of visitation. This could 
hardly be credited, did not observation make it apparent To 
Remedy this, compulsory attendance has been advocated by 
some; in the abstract, it might be right, providing the schools 
were what they should be, but there are serious and tenable 
objections to the adoption of such a measure, and the objections 
on both sides seem to nearly balance each other. An effectual 
remedy, however, would present itself by having better school 
rooms, with necessary appliances; better teachers and better 
parents. To reach this result, requires time and well directed 
exertion. 

Some seven school-houses have been built during the year, 
some really a credit to the district in which they are located. 
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The Petc^bnig Union School building will be completed next 
gpring, and will be creditable to the intelligence and enterprise 
of that village. Some few schools have been supplied with 
ontline maps and necessary apparatus, but not to as greai 
extent as expected. 

My communications with the people of the county on educa* 
iional matters, have been through our local papers, and with 
ihem directly. The time allowed me has not been siAdent 
to enable me to do all that should be done to fill the spirit of 
the law creating this office, and to come more in contact with 
the school management for the purpose of adyancmg or inter- 
changing views. I am convinced, however, that with some 
changes of the law, county supervision of schools will result in 
substantial benefit to them; but all that is desired cannot be 
done in one nor in two years. 

In closing this last offidal report, I wish to express my ac- 
knowledgment to those who have extended to me courtesies 
and generous hospitalities when on my tour of duty; and also 
to the Editors of the Monroe Oommercial and Monroe Monitor, 
for the use of their columns in promoting the interests of -ihe 
schools. 



MONTCALM OOUNTT—J. P. Covkl, Sup't. 

The number of school districts in Montcalm county is ninety- 
seven, the most of which have had schools during the past year. 
There hkve been thirteen school buildings erected in the past 
flchool year, and for the most part they are well constructed, 
with a view to the health, convenience and better interests^ of 
pupils. The new Union School edifice at Greenvillej neairly 
finished, will compare favorably with the best in the State; Too 
few of our schoolrooms are furnished properly, and too many 
not at all. A few hi&ve been neatly repaired, reseated, painted, 
&c; while three districts, viz.: No. 1 of Pine, No. 7 of Fair 
Plains;, and No. 2 of Evergreen, have graded and fenced the 
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grounds, fixing them neatly. It is hoped that many more may 
catch the inspiration and fence their school buildings out of 
instead of into the road. A few shade trees would add mucli 
more to the beauty and benefits. 

Many of our districts are too small, and consequently too 
poor to support good schools a sufficient length of time; many 
not being able to have more than three months school during 
the year. There is much need of reform in this matter. Many 
of our schools had yacations during the extreme heat of summer, 
with general satisfaction to patrons, pupils and teachers. We 
hope that all, in the future, will arrange their school terms so 
as to haye yacation during July and August. 

Since my first report, I have held 41 public examinations, 
requiring both a written and an oral test The number of can- 
didates examined is 191; 123 of whom reeeived certificates as 
follows: 3 of the first grade; 27 of the second; and 93 of the 
third. I am pleased to add, that the average standing of candi- 
dates is much higher than at firsts and that there is an increas- 
ing pride on the part of teachers to obtain higher grade 
certificates, and to gain for themselves the reputation of teaoh- 
ers. The greatest deficiency I notice, is in the theory and art 
of teaching, goyeming and managing a school; too few have 
studied this subject, or given it any thought. I am also glad 
to notice more interest on the part of school officers in securing 
competent and worthy teachers. 

The averaged attendance is a gain over last year, yet there 
is room for, and much need of improvement in this respeei 
When the schools are free, the attendance is generally good, 
and the school a success; but when tiiere are **ralMnUs" the 
attendance is inyersely proportional to the size of the " biU^" 
with a corresponding want of interest on the part of patron8» 
and of course, a disposition to hire cheap teachers* 

It is hoped that some means will be devised, whereby every 
school is made free, and a more regular attendance secured. A 
want of uniformity in text-books is another great hindrance .to 
ihe better progress of our schools. District boardfif dp not 
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Attend to this part of their daty, and but few schools have 

anytbing like uniformity in books. 

While I see a decided improrement being made on the part 
ot teachers, I also notice a growing interest on the part of 
school officers and patrons, which speaks well for future success. 

I have been kindly receiyed throughout the county, and in. 
addition to the visitations upon the schools, I have given eyening 
lectures which have been well attended. 



MUSKEGON COUNTY— D. McLaughlin, Sup't. 

The number of school districts in this couniy, is 49; school- 
houses, 49; districts without houses, 4; Union schools, 1$ 
frame school-houses, 83; log houses, 16; frame^ houses built 
{his year, 4; school-houses unfit for use, 8; unsuitable furniture^ 
13; schools with uniformity of books, 19; sdbools in which th^ 
Bible is read, 30; schools well dassified^ 21; schools supplied ( 
apparatus, 0; schools supplied with maps and globes 
the year, 6; No. of female teachers employed, 51; No.. of 
male teachers^ 8. 

I have granted 1st grade certificates, 2; 2d grade, , 8; 3d 
grade, 51; number of failures, 14; number of teachers who 
have taught 5 years, 9; number of teachers who have attended 
a State Institute, 25; number who have read books onteachiiig, 
28; number of schools I have visited, 45; number of officers 
met with in schools, 3; number of patrons in scl^ools, 25. 

Gk>od teachers are very scarce in this county. Again and 
again» I have given certificates to applicants totaUy unfit, but I 
have only chosen the less of two evils, consid^ing it better 
that an incompetent person should keep school three months^ 
than that there should be no school at all. The greatest draw- 
back, however, to our schools is, that abominable rate-bill. I 
hope and pray that the next Legislature will wrap it in its 
winding sheet, and give it a decent burial in a grave so deep 
that it never will be resurrected., 
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OAKLAND COUNTY— P. M. Pabkbe, Sto'*. 

In pursuaiioe of your chrcolor xeceiyed some time siiied, 
wishing me to try and forward my report by the 15th. of Octo- 
ber, I will at this late day make my apology, and with it a 
statement of the condition of tiie schools of Oakland county, 
so far as I am able. In view of ^he short time that I have had 
the supervision of this county, (or rather its schools,) I fed 
a little unprepared to enter into that detail that would be 
expected from a Superintendent from Oakland county, who 
with one year and a-half, occupied in investigating the interests 
jand resources of 250 schools should be able to present. 

I entered upon the duties of my office on the last day of 
Mftrchy A. D. 1868, by virtue of an j appointment, with a pro- 
gramme^ made and advertised for my first month's labor, viz: 
The examination of teachers to be held in eight different places 
jn the county, and the tour gave me an insight into the work 
to be performed that I had not expected to find, to wit: a 
prej'uclice to be' overconie that in- part had itis origin in the 
failure to visit the schools; there being a good many schools, and 
3ome whole townships that had not as yet received a ^isit from 
^y predecessor, and instead of meeting with the codperation 
of school officers and a satisfactory feeling among patrons and 
teoehers, I found in many localities that the people were be- 
cooiing in a degree fault-finding and clamorous over the insti- 
tution of « County Superintendents," and the argument cotdd 
only be met with the promise that the schools should he visited. 
And after one month spent in the examination of teachers, I 
poci^ied my whole time in visiting schools, and settling such 
points of difierence as would occasionaiUy arise between teadi- 
ers imd their employers, and up to the 22d day of August I 
hsA visaed one hundred and eighty schools, spending from one 
to three hours in each, ns circumstances would seem to require, 
&nd I am happy to report about seventy-five of that number 
ui^fder a good system of instruction, well disciplined, and giving 
unmistakably evidences of the << right persons in the right 
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places/' while the remaining one hundred and five were but 
little better, and some of them really worse than no schools. 

While I have made it a special business to correct the evils 
which lay in the way of good schools, so far as possible, I have 
also tried to discover the causes, some of which are beyond the 
reach of County Superintendents or any other human instru- 
mentality: it is the want of aptness to impart instruction or 
command the respect of children, in chronic form, of so long 
standing that it is impossible to get back to its origin and find 
the teacher on which to efifect a cure. I mark such in my 
minutes with a " w," that I may be able in my future examina- 
tions to weed out the worthless who, imder the old system, 
were allowed to grow side by side with the worthy, and give 
their fruit more than a hundred fold. 

I find other hindrances, but they are not so fatal in their 
character. I will notice a few only. First, a lack of interest 
and energy among the parents and patrons, in not securing the 
comforts of their children by various neglects. Seating school- 
houses, providing proper stoves, ventilating the room, provid- 
ing good dry fuel. Also, an almost universal neglect to visit 
schools, and thus failing to encourage both teacher and pupils. 
Slovenish careless habits are formed, to say nothing of the de- 
moralizing influence that is invariably the result of a diriy 
dingy school-house, that is constructed and kept in repair with 
no reference to neatness or comfort, the qnly object being the 
greatest amount of school hours with the least possible expense; 
and I regret to say that more than one hundred such cabins 
are stuck down in the corner of fields, on the side of the road, 
in all cases turned into the street, in this county, and no good 
teacher can do himself credit in such a place; but instead, will 
eventually become himself the victim of a degenerating influ- 
ence. Secondly, teachers are apt to teach as they were taught, 
and many teachers who have been engaged in this county, have 
never had any opportunity beyond the primary school, which 
may have been a very poor one, and while they may possess all 
the elements requisite for a good teacher, they, like the *< rough 
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stone from the quarry/' need the rough corners taken off, the 
surface smoothed down and polished by attending some good 
training school with an especial purpose of receiving such fin- 
ishing touch, and I am proud to say that we have now in this 
county, three such schools under the form of Union schools, 
superintended by competent teachers, and controlled by school 
boards, who spare no pains to make their schools desirable in- 
stitutions of learning. A third difficulty is the familiar song in 
nasal tones, " our school is small, and the scholars are all young 
and backward, the oldest not more than fourteen," and Miss 
" Z" is " competent enough" to keep our school, and you must 
give her a certificate, so that we *' can draw the public money." 
Public opinion is in sympathy with the whining demand, and 
too frequently the Superintendent lends a listening ear, a cer- 
tificate is improperly granted, and the school is "kept" The 
last three difficulties I think may generally be regarded as cura- 
ble only through the untiring efforts of the County Superinten- 
dent^ through the medium of county institutes and public 
lectures. 

INSTITUTES. 

I have held six such institutes (since the first of Septem- 
ber) of four days each, and they were attended by over 200 
teachers, and although their full beneficial results are not yet 
discenlible, I am confident that the leaven is in the meal, and 
I expect to see its good results; one thing is certain in this 
county; that is, a change has been effected by the present sys- 
tem, to the extent that worthless unqualified teachers are so 
marked, that competent ones are no longer of necessity placed 
in, competition with them for teacher's wages. Finally, judging 
from the experience that my short term has afforded me, the 
expected reform of the school system will be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully only through Superintendents who love their work, 
and cheerfully "put shoulder to the wheel," and untiringly 
labor, giving their whole time and strength; calling to their 
aid and confidence, school district officers, (who will, no doubt. 
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many of them need a great deal of patronage,) and with their 
cooperation in advancing school interests, the masses may be 
educated to see the demand that society has, and cheerfully 
respond to that demand. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We have some fine school-houses, even in the rural districts, 
finished in good style, and many more under contemplation, 
but there seems to be a great lack in furnishing with appro- 
priate apparatus. I have even seen one large brick building 
put up this season, was invited to visit it, and while the builder 
was proudly exhibiting what he considered a model school- 
housBy I asked "where are your black-boards?" his reply was, 
"no one said anything about a black-boai^d, it was probably for- 
gotten or not deemed necessary;*' and out of the 180 schools that 
I have visited, I find by my minutes, that over 80 school-housea 
are unfit for use, and many more in need of repairs that have 
been deferred for several years; and I also find a record on my 
minutes of several good promises, that such repairs shall be 
attended to this fall. I have made it a point in my lectures 
and through the papers published in the county, to urge the 
necessity of convenience, neatness and propriety in everything 
pertaining to the school buildings and grounds as indispensably 
essential to good order and moral discipline; on the principle 
that refinement is better cultivated, and the finer sensibilities 
more perfectly reached in the parlor than in the " cow-shod." 

SUMMARY. 

I will ofier as an apology for the late date of this report, and 

the imperfect manner in which it is presented, the summary of 

my work since the last day of March, 1868. I have examined 

452 teachers; given 806 certificates; held examinations 47 days; 

held 6 institutes; rode in my buggy 4,000 miles; have written 

and sent by mail over 200 letters; visited 180 schools; have 

paid out cash as traveling and institute expenses, 300 dollars; 

and received as compensation therefor, 717 dollars cash, and 

16 
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the " God bless you" from many honest hearted lovers of 
education. Have I not been well paid f 



OTTAWA COUNTY— A. W. Taylob, Sup t. 

In June last, I received an appointment at the hands of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Superintendent Van- 
derveen, and entered at once upon the discharge of the impor- 
tant duties pertaining to that position, and, during that month 
And the two succeeding ones, visited the majority of the 
£chools in the county. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

There are in this county, at present, nearly one hundred 
fichool districts, embracing in the aggregate nearly eight 
thousand persons between the ages of five and twenty years. 
Of these districts, seven support Union or graded schools, 
<3mploying from two to eight teachers each. 

DISCIPLINE, MODES OF INSTRUCTION, AC. 

As to discipline and modes of instruction in the schools 
v^isited, it affords me great pleasure to be authorized to state 
that, though the greater portion by far of teachers employed 
in the county are young, and have had, as yet, but com- 
paratively little experience in teaching, I find on the part 
of most of t^em a commendable ambition to discharge all 
the duties pertaining to the school room faithfully and effi- 
ciently — ^not merely with a view to secure the stipulated salary, 
but with the far more laudable purpose of benefiting their 
pupils, and with a desire and study to become still better 
-qualified for the honorable and useful position occupied by 
them in community. I find the majority of teachers, in short, 
•eagerly seeking the more modern and improved methods of 
teaching and discipline, that they may be generally and uni- 
iormly put in practice, and thus enhance mateiially the effi- 
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dency of [the schools of the county. The order prevailiDg in 
oar schools generally, and the mf des of discipline adopted 
sie commendable. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND APPURTENANCES. 

Of the school-houses in the county, I find nine valued at 
:$500; eleven at $600 to $800; four at $900; one at $1,000; 
three at $1,200; one each at $1,500, $2,500, $3,500, $3,600; the 
highest in value — those of Grand Haven city — :valued at 
:$12,000. The seating in these houses, and e^en in some of less 
value, is generally convenient and comfortable and the ventila- 
tion ample. Many of them are provided with maps, and a few 
with globes. A few primitive frame and log houses yet remain, 
but are rapidly giving way to more modem, convenient and 
attractive edifices, a goodly number of which wiU be erected 
ihe coming year 

Most of the school-houges valued at $300 and upward are 
iia^tily painted, ample play-giounds and suitable out-buildings 
are generally attached, but niany of the yards are not fenced 
^properly, and but few are provided with a sufficiency of shade 
;and ornamental tiees and shrubs — but an imprpyement in this 
respect is promised during the -piesent school year. 

DISTRICT AND TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 

It is almost universally conceded by our citizens, that the 
idea of enhancing the value to community of our township 
libraries, by dividing that of each town among the several 
43chool districts thereof, is a mistaken one, as the sequel has 
^already demonstrated, particularly so, in newly organized town- 
ships. Hence, on diligent inquiry, I find in townships where 
lihe library has been so divided, few, very few school districts 
vehere a public library is worthy the name, exists at the present 
time. The few books thus apportioned to each school district 
have been scattered, destroyed, or lost, at least, the larger por- 
ftion of them, and a general desire is manifested on the part of 
ihose interested — district officers and others, for a return totha 
"former system of township libraries alone. 
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TEAOHEBS* INSTITITTES, LECTURES, kC 

Two Teachers' Institutes have been held this fall under my 
supervision, assisted by Messrs. O. L. Crosier, Crandall, L. W. 
Shepherd and others — eminent teachers of the county — one of 
thie Institutes being held at Berlin, and the other at Holland 
city, at each of which a goodly number of teachers, school offir 
cars and citizens were present During these Institutes, the 
''word method" of teaching beginners in reading, " object teach- 
ing," and other improved methods of teaching other branches, 
and approved modes of discipline were amply illustrated and 
discussed. 

I have also given several public lectures to patrons of schools, 
as to measures that may be adopted on their part in connec- 
tion vnth district boards, to secure regular attendance of pupils, 
an adequate supply of school books, &c., &c. 

In conclusion, allow me to state, that a more lively interest 
is evidently awaking in the public mind of citizens of our county, 
undet the present supervision, than existed under that of 
township inspectors alone, relative to elevating our publie 
schools to positions of greater efficiency and influence, so that 
the masses may therein receive a thorough practical business 
education, firmly beUeving that with a proper, legitimate co- 
operation of school officers and patrons with active, live, efficient 
Oounty Superintendents, so desirable a consummation vnll 
speedily be attained. 



SAGINAW COUNTY— J. S. Goodman, Sup't. 

In compHance with the law I have once more the honor of 
submitting to you my report as County Superintendent of 
Common Schools in and for the county of Saginaw. The 
period covered by this report is eleven months, closing with 
Sepi 30, 1868. At the date of my former report, (Nov. 1st, 
1867,) I was engaged injiolding a County Teachers' Institute 
at East Saginaw. In this work I received great assistance 
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from Profs. Eastabrooki Ewiog and Tmesdell, Key. L. C. 
York, of Genesee county, and Dr. Jerome, of Saginaw Cifcy. 
Something oyer sixty teachers were present^ and the Institute 
was interesting, and we hope profitable to all concerned. At its 
dose, a Saginaw Valley Teachers' Association was formed, the 
monthly meetings of which have been in general well attended 
by the teachers within reach. During the time covered by 
this report, I have been endeavoring to discharge, to the best 
of my ability, the duties of my office. I have examined 214 
teachers, and have given 199 certificates. Of these have been 
of the first grade, none; of the second, 15; and of the third, 
184 Ten applicants have failed to obtain certificates and five 
withdrew ere the examination was concluded. In this depart- 
ment of the work I am endeavoring to reach a higher grade 
of qualification, holding the applicants to a more rigid 
questioning, and requiring a larger percentage of correct 
answers. As a result of this course, quite a number who came 
seeking second grade certificates have only reached those of a 
third. In arranging these examinations, I have endeavored to 
bring them, so far as possible, within easy reach of every 
teacher. 

■■ Prominent among the objections to the system of County 
Superintendency, which met me on my first tour through the 
eoitnty was this: that it would put many of those wishing to 
teach to the trouble and expense of a trip to the County Super- 
intendent's office to be examined — that very likely on reaching 
the office they would find him absent, and thus have their 
journey for nothing. It was with a view of meeting this state- 
ment that, besides the yearly examination required by law to 
l>eheld in each township, (which I held in the fall,) I visited 
iwdve of the towns in the spring for the same purpose. I 
have also given notice that I am in my office every Saturday 
for the purpose of meeting any teachers who may present 
themselves, as well as of attending to any other business con- 
nected with the school work. 
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During the period covered by this report, I hftve madd 16^ 
Tisits to schools or districts, haying in a few instances fomi^ 
the schools closed previous to my reaching them. In 17 dis— 
tricts there has been no summer school, and in one or two no 
school by a qualified teacher. In addition to the public schools^ 
I have also visited the school of the G^rmania Society ot East^ 
Saginaw. This I found in a highly prosperous condition, hav- 
ing an attendance of about 250 scholars and an able and 
successful corps of teachers. The Society is about erecting &. 
new and commodious brick school-house, their present building 
being altogether too small for their use. 

In the matter of school-buildings the year past has vntnessed^ 
a decided advance. The house in Saginaw City, mentioned in 
my former report, has been completed during the year and is — 
at present occupied by the schools for whose use it was de^ 
signed. In East Saginaw a new brick school-house has been fin- 
ished in the first ward, and occupied since January Ist^ 1868^ 
The same is true of the new brick building at Bridgeport, and 
in district No. 1, in Saginaw township. In several other dis- — 
tricts commodious buildings have been erected during the-- 
year, while in still others the work is now going on. . 

In visiting the schools of the county during the past sunimer, 
I have become fully satisfied of the correctness of the position 
so ably presented by the Superintendent of Washtenaw county, 
as to the unsatisfactory results of our summer schools* On a 
comparison of the attendance in July, with that in June, I 
found a large falling off — so large, as to be in many cases almost 
ruinous. In quite a number of schools the attendance vfas so 
meager, that the compensation of the teachers amounted to 
$1.50 per week for each scholar in attendance. Nor was this 
all, owing to the heat — the hurry of business — the berries and 
the musquitoes, but little was doing or could be done in the 
way of educational progress. Jn view of this state of things, 
I prepar^ed and sent into every district a circular, recommend- 
ing a change in the school terms, something as follows: a two 
months term in the fall, commencing as soon as po^ible after 
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the annual meeting — a three or four months term in the win- 
ter, and a term of two months in the spring; closing not later 
than the middle of June. In most of the districts I have heard 
from, the proposition has been favorably received, and will, I 
tbink, be carried oat. A few of the districts seem to be so 
situated as to make it, in their jadgment, inexpedient to make 
the change suggested. It had been my intention to hold a 
teachers class, to last about five or six weeks during the faU, 
but on account of the change above indicated, I was obliged to 
postpone it for the present. In my work as County Superin- 
tendent, I have labored especially to secure greater punctuality 
on the part of the scholars in our public schools. The experi- 
ence of the year has only deepened my conviction of the truth 
of last year's statement; that of all our difficulties, the greatest 
is to be found in this irregularity of attendance; and that to 
correct this evil, is to achieve a result whose importance can- 
not be over-estimated. With reference to the system of County 
Superintendency, I believe there is growing feeling in its favor; 
and that young as it is, it has already produced fruit of great 
value in this great educational work. Already are our districts 
demanding teachers of a higher grade than heretofore. Al- 
ready are they, by an increase of compensation, stimulating 
teachers to acquire advanced qualifications, and thus may 
it ever be until our beloved State, standing as she already does>. 
in the front rank of the sisterhood, so far as her educational* 
system is concerned — shall stand side by side vnth the proudest- 
and the best of all in the universal enjoyment of the benefits* 
arising therefrom, until there shall be found no child in all our 
broad domain, who may not, and who shall not enjoy all th& 
facilities necessary to fit him to act wisely and well his part in 
the proud position of the American citizen. 
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SANILAC COUNTY— C. S. Nms, Sup't. 

I have held 27 public examinations during the year, ex- 
amined 115 candidates, and granted 9 certificates of the 
first grade, 49 of the second, and 52 of the third, and rejected 
5 applicants. The candidates generally have shown a good 
degree of proficiency in the common English branches, bul; a 
great deficiency in the higher. On visiting the township on the 
days appointed, I have had a poor attendance of teachers; too 
many of them appearing and asking for a special examination. 
Whenever I have granted such, it has been in those cases 
where it did not seem reasonable to refuse. It is impossible in 
a county so new and large as this, to make the rules apply 
that seem necessary and proper in older and more populous 
counties. I have adopted a plan of holding examinations at 
several of the most central points in the spring and falL 

I have visited, with some few exceptions, each school in this 
county at least once in each term. The extent of the territoiy 
and the condition of the roads over which I am obliged to 
travel, have rendered it impracticable for me to reach some 
of the more remote districts while the schools have been in 
session. 

I issued one copy of an educational journal, and have had 
numerous articles of an educational nature in the local paper, 
having had free use of its columns. 

An Institute has been appointed for the last week in October, 
to be held in Lexington. 

The interest manifested in the progress of the schools in 
some portions of the county, is very encouraging. Several new 
school-houses have been erected or completed during the 
past year, and arrangements made for others soon. 

In Maple Valley, a new township, with a sparse population, 
a good house has been erected; another in Speaker, and an- 
other in Fremont. A large brick house has been completed in 
the village of Port Sanilac, and an addition made to the build- 
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ing in the union school district of that township. The house 
atForestville has been seated and is now in a good condition. 

Daring the winter and spring term, I required the teachers 
to report to me monthly, and at the end of the term to furnish 
me the names of those three scholars who stood highest in 
respect to punctuality, scholarship and deportment, and to 
these cards of honor were awarded. 



SHIAWASSEE COUNTY— F. W. Hkwes, Sup't. 

I believe that the schools of this county are in a prosperous 
condition. By this, I would not be understood, that aU is m 
it should be, but that in general, there is an interest taken in 
the work, which looks in the right direction. Our teachers are 
becoming awakened to the necessity for thorough, earnest work, 
and I am met by the patrons of schools in so friendly and 
interested a manner, as shows that they too are wishing for im- 
proyement; nor is this interest alone exhibited in word and 
look, but their works show that they feel, and are willing to 
set This is more evident of late than previously. Many of 
the old houses are being replaced by new, and much more com- 
modious structures. Many are taking earnest steps in the 
thorongh repair, and forxLing of thf ir honses wMch have 
been so long neglected. These assertions are made, in part, 
upon the strength of reports which I have received from the 
township clerks, and others, since the annual school-meeting. 
Were I to make an estimate of the increase of interest by teach- 
ers and patrons, in the educational work within the past year 
and a-half, I should state it at not less than 100 per cent, and 
it shall be my earnest effort to increase this interest by every 
means in my power, and I hope to see our schools steadily 
emerging from darkness, into the strong light of full clear day. 
Tet I would not appear to place too high a value upon my 
efforts, for as you know, I have only been in this work since 

last May. Still, I believe I know something of what is required 

17 
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to waken this interesfc, and tarn it into right channels^ as I 
haye been all my life engaged in the primary school work; I do 
not mean that interest which is fall of large talk, bat that which 
takes hold of the work with a wiU, and accomplishes it Bat my 
hands are somewhat tied. My time is limited, so that I have 
only a meager chance to do anything aside from visiting the 
schools and holding examinations. Yon will see that 175 daya 
is but a very short time to visit 105 schools, and hold the neces- 
sary examinations. It leaves no time for educational meetings- 
or institute work. 

I visited all the schools which were taught in the county this- 
summer, except five. Two of these closed before I reached 
them, on account of failures, (both in Yemon township,) one in 
Middlebury, in which I found the officers and teacher quarrel- 
ing. One in Owosso closed the P. M. I reached it by a picnio 
which I attended, and took part in the exercises, and one in 
the same township, had only three weeks school. There were six 
districts in the county, which had no school. I visited and 
witnessed the efforts of 105 teachers in the primary and graded 
schools of the counfy. 

The whole number of certificates granted during the year by 
my predecessor and myself, is 115; of which 110 were third 
grade, and 5 second grade. It has been found necessary to 
refuse a few applicants. Most of the certificates were wdL 
marked. Our teachers are generally awaking to the necessity 
of earnest effort and faithful preparation, and I think I may 
safely say that they will compare favorably with any county in 
the State. I do not say this from a merely local knowledger 
You may be surprised at this statement when compared vrith 
the number of third grade certificates granted. I have this to 
say on that point. All of the certificates granted in this county 
have been in strict compliance with your instructions, while (I 
speak advisedly,) in adjoining counties, first and second grade 
certificates have been granted without a question on any one of 
the five additional studies required for those grades. 

As regards houses, furniture, grounds, &c. : There are twenty 
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houses wHch shotild not be vsed longer, and probably seyeral of 
ihem will be replaced by new ones the coming year. Forty-six 
houses have no privy. This, too, I judge, will in a great meas- 
nre be corrected the coming year. As for grounds^ I haye 
marked forty-seven as having sufficient grounds. By this I 
mean they have something more than the roadside. Very few 
have grounds that I would really call sufficient, for from one to 
two acres is my idea of the amount required. A few grounds 
are fenced, and in some are trees which dame nature planted. 
Sixty-five are only poorly furnished; there is either a lack of 
Beats, &0., or they are entirely ungraded, or are so illy arranged 
{bat they are very inconvenient. The remaining ones are 
comfortably, and some very finely furnished. In fifty-eight 
houses the furniture is more or less injured by knives, &c The 
stoves are, many of them, in a sad condition, and some which 
would otherwise heat the rooms well, are raised so high as to 
prevent the object designed. Taking size of rooms, condition 
of repairs, .&c., into consideration, I mark the stoves of our 
houses at 70 per cent In seventeen rooms I found maps, 
(outline,) and in twenty-three, Webster's Dictionary. The 
books are entirely uniform in forty-eight schools, and in most 
of the others nearly so, while in some they are so ununiform as 
to at least reduce the teachers benefit to one-half of what it 
irould be with imiformity. In forty-two schools the Bible was 
^ad at the opening, and in a few prayer offered also. The 
average of time, the past summer, was 3.46 months. The 
average age of teachers, (all females,) 19.86. Thirty-two 
teachers had had no previous experience, and thirty-six had 
less than one year's experience. Eight had attended the Nor- 
mal School; twenty-four had read books on teaching; eighteen 
liad attended teachers' institutes. Of libraries, I have only the 
Bame to say as my predecessor. Their condition is sad indeed. 
Ihe report I received from one town derk was this: 144, minus 
140. Could there not be legislation which should empower 
the County Superintendent to look after and enforce payment of 
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fines? Otherwise I do not see that we can reach them. Kfm 
districts have well kept libraries. 

The graded schools of the county are in a prosperous con- 
dition. That at Bjron has suffered daring the past' summer 
yery much, through the stubbornness of its director^ in refusing 
to comply with the wishes of the people, in hiring the teacher 
of their choice last spring; but I believe a better state of afifairs 
is now dawning. 

The Union school of Corunnji is in a very prosperous con- 
dition, which is owing very largely to the long-continued effort 
of its able principal. Prof. T. C. Gamer, who has successfolly 
conducted it for several years. The people of Corunnaare 
awakened to the necessity of united and earnest effort, and 
hence the work moves. 

At Owosso their magnificent building is approaching com- 
pletion. It is now occupied by all the departments except the 
" high school," and that will have removed in a few daya All 
of the work is being done by the day, and the result is a supe- 
rior structure. It is undoubtedly one of the finest edifices this 
side of Boston. Nor is this the only evidence of improvement 
The principal, Prof. Albert Hardy, is an earnest, faithfol, 
thorough laborer, and is fast bringing up the standard of the 
school, which was very low when he entered the work, one year 
ago. Everything speaks now for a future of great success for 
the Owosso school. 

In conclusion I would say, it shall be my earnest effort to do 
all I can, as it has heretofore been, for the cause of education. 
I have written several articles for the county papers, which I 
hope have done some good. They were upon the subjects of 
building houses, general work for the annual meetings, hiring 
teachers, teachers' preparations for their work, &c. Wishing 
large success to every effort put forth for the glorious canae 
of education in our State, I hope to be able to assist in 
securing that success hy personal effort. 
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ST. JOSEPH COUNTY— Chables M. Temple, Sup't. 

We have now condnded a year and one-half of service as 
C!onnty Saperintendent of Schools for St. Joseph Gountj. The 
daiies of this office commenced May Ist, 1867. It was an office 
that was then new. Neither the people nor the incumbent 
were acquainted with its duties. It was laying aside old f orm» 
for new, and, as yet, untried ones. Of necessity, it would take 
time to become familiar with them, and experience to under^ 
stand the best way of discharging the duties which they 
imposed. The first duty which devolved upon the County 
Saperintendent was to visit the summer schools. Most of 
fhem had commenced when the new law went into operation. 
The Saperintendent was unacquainted with the location of the 
Bchool-houses, and the physical features of the various town- 
ships in the county. The ways seemed long as they were first 
traveled, and the labor of visiting schools tedious, as it neces- 
sarily compelled an absence from home and an exposure to 
varied weather. We were able to make about 100 visits during 
the summer. Most of the schools were in a prosperous con- 
dition. The school-houses, as a whole, were found to be com- 
mendable, though some of them are inferior in size, and 
ill-adapted to convenience and utility. A large number have 
been erected within a few years, and present within and 
without a pleasant appearance. 

At the close of the summer schools we held an Institute, 
Moording to the requirements of the law, at Sturgis, which 
was largely attended by teachers. About 100 were in attend- 
ance, and all appeared to pass off to the improvement and 
aatialaotion of those present 

Immediately follovring the Institute, inspection days were 
appointed for the benefit of the fall schools. Four difierent 
plaoes were selected, and by linking three different townships- 
with each of them, the whole sixteen townships of the county 
'Were accommodated. Inspections for the winter schools were 
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held the last week in October, and the first week in November, 
by linking two townships together. These inspections were 
thinly attended, and a large namber of the applicants poorly 
qualified. Sabsequently, during the month of November, and 
the first week of December, there was a large number of indi- 
vidual applicants for inspection, whose scholarship averaged 
higher than those present at the regular inspection days. In 
all there were certificates granted for the fall and winter 
schools, as follows: Of the first grade, 9; of the second grade, 
34; of the third grade, 117. 

Immediately after the winter schools commenced, the duty 
existed of visiting them, and we employed a large portion of 
the winter in going from district to district; and visited, with 
few exceptions, every school in the county. About ten of these 
schools may be considered as failures; the remainder enjoyed a 
commendable degree of prosperity and success. About twenty 
teachers of the county acquitted themselves worthy of special 
honor and credit. 

Among the various visits made, and of which a description 
might be given, we will burden the reader with only the two 
following: 

4 

1. It was a bright and pleasant winter morning. Hurriedly 
we partook of our breakfast and started forth to visit one of the 
nurseries of learning, of which there are many in this noble 
State. The air was bracing — the ground was level and frozen 
— ^the traveling was excellent It was not long before a school- 
house was seen, nestling among the trees. The building looked ' 
old and dilapidated. The paint, if it ever had any, had disi^ 
peared. There were no blinds on the windows to soreen the 
inmates from the sun, or to prevent them from looking out to 
gaze at every passer-by. But we reached the door and 
knocked, and as the door turned on its hinges, a fair damsel, 
the mistress of the place, appeared, and bade us enter. We 
were right in the midst of a school in running order. There 
was a stove in the center of the room and the fire was burning 
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^thiD, and the whole room was well warmed. By the stove was 
« wood-box, strange thing to see in a school-room ! It looked 
lonesome, but not out of place. Why are there not more of 
them ? They would certainly add to the neatness and comfort 
of the school-room. Whoever placed it there should have 
-credit for a good idea. As we looked around, our eyes fell 
upon a wash-basin, on a bench. Wonderful I Strange! We 
took a second look. It is certainly a wash-basin. When the 
children get their hands and faces dirty, as is very easily done 
at school, an opportunity is afforded to wash and be cleiftn. 
Cleanliness and learning are naturally associated. And then 
there was a towel hanging by. It looked odd! It was some- 
thiog that is seldom seen in such places; but we could not but 
acknowledge its propriety and usefulness. And then there was 
a shovel and a poker, and broom, and pail, and dipper. The 
place was clean, as if it had been swept by a faithful hand. 
Everything looked neat and clean, though the building was 
old. The scholars were tidy, orderly and studious. They 
seemed interested in their lessons and kindly disposed towards 
tbeir teacher. It did not take long to perceive that the school 
was succeeding. There appeared to be no loud studying, and 
little if any whispering. We heard classes read, and recite in 
arithmetic and geography. This they did cpmmendably as 
well as willingly. We addressed them on the importance of 
ihe improvement of time; upon the responsibility that rests 
upon them if they would have a pleasant and profitable school; 
% and having secured a pledge that each would do their part in 
promoting their intellectual welfare, we took our leave of the 
scholars and teacher, pleased with what we had seen. 

2. One pleasant winter morning we started forth again to 
find a place where the young are taught the fundamental 
branches of our English education. We travel over many 
miles. Some of the way the road is level and direct, and some 
of the way it is circuitous, rough and bordered by woodland. 
After a long ride we descry at length a school-house. We can 
tell them as easily as a hunter recognizes the foot-prints of a 
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deer. We halt at the institution. It is well endosed by fence, 
and blinds protect the windows. It looks as if the people m 
the neighborhood had some thonghtfol consideration in regard 
to the wants of their children. We rap at the door, and there 
stands before us one who is master and teacher of the young. 
He is not as tidily dressed as some. His boots appear to be 
tmblacked — ^his face unshaven — ^his hair uncombed — his pants 
are in his boots, and over then is a pair of denim oyeralls. But 
he has been employed to teach school, and it is a lai^e one. 
We cast our eye about the school-room. The floor is oorered 
with dirt a little less than an inch thick; the wood lies lE^rawl- 
ing on the floor, and chinked in around are chips and bark. 
The desk is covered with chalk and dust. There is an air of 
restlessness about the school; some are studying and some are 
not. One little boy is leisurely eating an apple, others are 
chewing gum, and the teacher is hearing recitations. He is 
doing his best to discharge his duty. The blackboard is a mis- 
erable apology for one. It is worn so hard and smooth that 
scarcely a mark can be made on it, when flfty centa would 
remedy the difficulty. The teacher is perplexed about it, and 
the director can't see that a blackboard is needed at all. There 
is room for recitation seats near the teacher's desk, but there 
are none, and he is under the necessity of hearing his classes 
in the most distant and inconvenient part of the house. Three 
or four of the smaller scholars are crowded together in one 
seat, and have to sit during school hours with not more than a 
square foot of room for each. We attempt to hear a few 
classes, but it is a strange thing to them; they do not know 
whether they shall survive or not But in a little while all ap- 
prehension has subsided, and we get along with mutual confi- 
dence and harmony. We addressed the school as to its duties 
and privileges — ^got good promises from the scholars — gave 
some advice to the teacher, and left, hoping their future might 
be prosperous; but convinced that there is a difference in 
schools and in teachers; yet that the difference in schools is 
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mainly owiog to the teachers they have bad in the past and in 
the present. 

There are eight Union Schools in the county, which are doing 
an admirable work in the cause of education. In these, about 
2,000 pupils are receiving instruction, which is fitting them to 
become, by and by, intelligent citizens of the Eepubhc. In these 
Bohools are 31 teachers, and among them are to be found our 
best educators. Four of these teachers have a first grade cer- 
tificate; 18 a second grade; and 9 a third grade. Some of 
those who hold a second grade will be entitled to a first grade 
as soon as they have taught a year in the State. 

The certificates of the spring inspections have ranged as fol- 
lows: Certificates of the first grade, 2; of the second grade, 
44; of the third grade, 62. It appears from these figures that 
the qualification of teachers averages much higher this spring 
than last summer and fall, for more second grade certificates 
have been issued duriog this latter period, than on the two for- 
mer occasions. These various grades of certificates act as a 
stimulating power upon teachers. Those who receive a certifi- 
cate of the third grade are anxious for one higher, and are 
willing to study to obtain it, and those who have a second, 
have something still higher to rouse their ambition and call 
forth study and thought 

The past summer we have visited about 110 of the 124 schools 
of the county. We found the larger portion of them success- 
ful The few that were not, had teachers without experience 
and of doubtful acquired and natural ability. 

Examinations for the fall schools were held in the month of 
August at Sturgis, Three Eivers, Centreville and White Pigeon. 
Most of the teachers present, were for the Union schools; and 
there were granted 6 certificates of the first grade; 12 of the 

second; and 8 of the third. 

We have just concluded the County Institute held at Cen- 
treville, the county seat. There were present about 50 teachers. 
The exercises consisted in a review of the branches taught in 

our Primary and Union schools, in essays and lectures. Special 

18 
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attention was paid to education, and was deemed the most 
valuable part of the Institute. According to the testimony of 
those present, the occasion was one of great profit, and we 
leel deeply impressed that County Institutes may be a great 
power in the education of teachers. 

The people of this county have invested $96,454, to fumifih 
facilities for the education of the children, and no equal amount 
aside from what has been contributed to provide for religions 
advantages, has been devoted to a better use. 

The Public Schools are at an annual expense of over $43,000 
to the county; but large as this sum may seem, a greater benefit 
would accrue to the cause of education, if teachers, enough 
better qualified were employed, to enhance the expense $10,000. 
The idea of hiring cheap teachers, so as to have long schools, 
though, very poor ones, is prevalent in many parts of the county. 



WASHTENAW COUNTY— John D. Pierce, Sup't. 

I have the honor to report that since Nov. 1st, 1867, I have 
issued in all, two hundred and eoventy-eight certificates; four- 
teen first grade, ninety second grade, and one hundred and 
seventy-four third grade. Thus two hundred and seventy- 
eight, out of about three hundred and sixty applicants, have 
been successful. I have twice visited nearly all the schools in 
the western part of the county, attended the two conventions 
of County Superintendents, also the two institutes held in this 
county, the one State and the other county institute; both of 
which were eminently successful. This fall, instead of an In- 
^stitute, I held at YpsUanti a Normal Class, which continued 
in session two weeks, and proved far more beneficial to its 
members than the Institutes. 

I delivered at Marshall a lecture, subject, " Sketch of Early 
Times," in which I gave some account of the origin of our 
school system. I published in this counrf^y an '< Address to Pa- 
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rents," and one " To Teachers of Primary Schools." I have just 
completed examinations in each township of the county. 

It is highly gratifying to state that the examinations the past 
month have been altogether more satisfactory than those pre- 
viously held. Out of about one hundred candidates for certifi- 
cates, ninety-five passed a satisfactory examination, some 
reaching as high as ninety, even ninety-seven per ctnt., and 
many ranging above eighty, heing a great advance upon the 
standard of the past year. It was evident that many of them 
had been preparing for the work in which they proposed to 
^i^&ge* They had been studying. Hence, that most fatal and 
most common of all kinds of embarrassment — the embarrass- 
ment of ignorance — was not as prevalent as heretofore. An- 
other favorable indication is, that many who have been teachers, 
are now to bo found in our High Schools and the Normal. 

Within the last year, a number of new brick school-houses 
have been erected. Saliue has nearly completed its Union 
school building — a fine structure — tbe cost of which will reach 
422,000, if not more. 

The schools of the county are as prosperous on the whole, 
as could have been expected. We have quite a number of 
highly successful teachers in Washtenaw, of whom our citi- 
zens may well be proud — and would that we had more such- 
some indifferent ones, and others of whose success, little can 
be said. The first mentioned class is rapidly increasing, and I 
•can truly say, there is Leed of more of these thoroughly trained 
teachers, and we shall soon have them if the present system 
remains in force, and is faithfully administered. There is, how- 
over, a mistaken idea entertained by many, which it is exceed- 
ingly desirable should be corrected. " Here is a school of small 
children — they are beginners." A teacher is offered who can- 
not answer thirty per cent of plain simple questions — cannot 
read a sentence correctly, or tell the difference between the 
names of the letters and the sounds they represent; yet, it is 
;supposed "that this person will do — is qualified to teach such 
a school." A more fatal mistake could not be made. If ever 
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correct teaching is needed, it is in the Primary School. The 
child places implicit confidence in the teacher, and learns error 
as well as tmth, the wrong as easily as the right — ^because it 
has not yet learned to discriminate. But as the child's mind 
is gradually developed, faulty instraction becomes less injurious. 
Many have found it exceedingly difficult to correct false ideas 
learned in early life, and from incompetent teachers. 

There is one other mistake, equally injurious in its effects. 
It is supposed, if the teacher knows the What and the How, 
and can go thus far, it is all sufficient — ^the Why is to be re- 
served for later years. Those who put into execution this 
method of instruction are mere mechanical teachers. Under 
such a teacher, the school will soon be devoid of all interest 
Its vitality is gone. Why so ? Because the child is man in 
miniature, and is just as anxious to know <* the reason of things'" 
on all subjects that properly come within the grasp of its powers 
as a Bacon, a Newton, or a Locke, A child old enough to know 
what addition is, and how to perform the process, is just as ca- 
pable of understanding the reason why one is carried for every 
ten as any teacher. And so of any principle in arithmetic Just 
so far as the What and How are given to the child, the Why 
should be developed. No teacher is fit to enter the school- 
room who cannot do it. There is just the same desire in the 
mind of the child to learn the reason of things, as in that of the 
philosopher. Why not? If you would make your boy dull and 
stupid, never gratify his curiosity. 

I am aware that there is considerable opposition to the sys- 
tem of County Superintendency, and that an attempt vnll be 
made to repeal the law creating it This opposition arises from 
two causes. It is said the office of County Superintendent is 
useless and involves unnecessary expense. This with som£ is 
the great objection. Others are opposed to the office, because 
so many ignorant imquaHfied teachers have been rejected. The 
complaint is, that those who have certificates " ask such enor- 
mous wages.'* Had I ,been in the Legislature, I might have 
questioned the propriety of the change, for I could not have 
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|)6li6Yed it possible that such a mass of ignorance had gained 
admission to the school-room, as I have found within the past 
jear and a half. It seems incredible, that parents should be 
willing to trust the training of their children to such incompe- 
tent persons. It is due that the present system have a fair 
trial. This cannot be done in two years. In Ohio, this system 
has been in successful operation for some time, and has 
produced the happiest results. Why can we not expect a like 
result here ? 

As this is in all probabiUty, the last report I shall oyer make 
in regard to our schools, I thought it might not be unsuitable 
for me to say thus much on this subject 



WAYNE COUNTY— L. R. Beown, Sup't. 

The system of County Superintendents is gaining favor with 
"the masses every day, so far as I can judge, and a thorough 
and radical change in our common school interest is looked for 
«re long throughout the entire State. Teachers are quahfying 
themselves better for the labors of the school-room, by inform- 
ing themselves upon the best and most effectual methods of 
imparting instruction, governing, and, in a word, ia all that 
pertains to the profession of tea<ching. Very many of them are 
reading good authors, and educational pamphlets, gleaning a 
little here and a little there, that will show its fruits more fully 
as time and experience will tell. 

There have been during my examinations this fall, but few 
^entire failures, nearly all passing one of the three grades. 
Teachers are commanding better wages, and the remark is 
often made. "1 would prefer teaching, but the remuneration 
has been so small that I could do better at something else." 
This class of persons are coming into the field, and promise 
^ood work, while that class of competitors who have kept the 
^ages low, would keep school for what they could get, espe- 
<!ially during the winter, have been compelled to abandon 
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teaching, as they should haye done immediately after 
commencing. 

There has been a general sifting of nseless teachers, and 
their places are being filled with competent, energetic, liye 
teachers, who are cognizant of their responsibility, and feel that 
they are moulding the minds of the future men and women of 
the State. We hope and trust that this spirit will continue to 
grow and expand until the educational field shall be supplied 
with a corps of able and efficient teachers in our midst, beaijng 
the motto of Excelsior on their banners, to the utter destruction 
of the fortress of bigotry, superstition and ignorance. 

The duties of the office have engaged my entire time and at- 
tention since oar first convention at Jackson. There is a vast 
amount of labor to be performed, both mentally and phybically. 
Having no precedent established by predecessors, the way has 
been ofttimes cloudy and dark. The field of labor was to be 
canvassed, that we might see what was necessary to be done, 
and how to do it to the best advantage. Having no land- 
marks, we were groping in the dark, our success or failure 
depended entirely upon our efforts, vdth such advice as we 
could obtain from men of experience in educational matters. 

I congratulate the teachers and officers of our common 
schools upon the prospective change which is rapidly taking 
place in regard to the education of the rising generation. I 
have within the county, 152 districts, and 180 school-rooma 
Many of the buildings are of an inferior kind and come far 
short of what is desirable; but the large majority of these haye 
been standing many years, and are now being replaced by sub- 
stantial buildings, upon the improved plan of building, neat in 
architectural design, roomy, high ceilings, well lighted, well 
yentilated, and sufficient blackboard to accomihodate all the 
pupils; also furnished with the new style of seating, making 
them very desirable for the teacher and pupils, an orna- 
ment to the district, and a sure indication to the passer-by 
that our children are cared for and our community a desirable 
one. Among these I notice the building at Flat Bock, now 
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open, bnilfc in the best style and complete finish inside and ont, 
at a cost of $14,000 00; one at Wyandotte, nearly completed, 
at about $30,000 00; one at Sheldons, at about $2,500 00, a 
model district school-house, of brick, and supplied with the 
patent ventilating stove, patent furniture, and all the appliances 
to conduct a district school as it should be; another of like 
dimensions and finish in Greenfield; anobher in Canton; 
besides numerous others. These are among the best. 

There is a lively interest felt in the erection of good, substan- 
tial buildings, and generally on a good eligible site, with from 
^ to 1 acre of ground. This is pointing in the right direction. 
We have within the county, 7 graded and union schools, aU 
doing good work in their respective situations. The teachers 
are gentlemen and ladies of experience, worth and ability, and 
are intensely in earnest in the discharge of their duties. May 
their labors be crowned with abundant success. 

During my viatations I have been very cordially received by 
teachers, officers and friends of education, and notwithstanding 
the labors are arduous, there are many bright and pleasant 
memories imprinted on my mind during the past year that can 
never be effaced. 

I have published three numbers of a little sheet called the 
"Common School Assistant," devoted to the common schopl 
interest of the county, circulating 2,000 copies each month, to 
teachers, school officers, and friends of education. From the 
commendations it has received I hope it will be the instrument 
with which we may accomplish much. Its pages are open for 
all communications relative to the common school interest, 
answers to correspondents, suggestions, advice, &c., &c. 

The support is obtained from advertisements and subscrip- 
tions, as far as it will go in defraying the expense; the remain- 
ing expenditures, by a resolution of the board of supervisors, 
was referred to the County Auditors, as a county expense. 

The generosity of our honorable Board will, I trust, be cher- 

^iahed with special care, and the influence they have given it, 

i7e trust, will be " like bread cast upon the waters, they shalL 
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find it after many days." May their influence ever be favorable 
to the diffusion of intelligence; then shall they leave the world 
with a consciousness of duty done. 

During the year to July last, I have made 373 visitationSi 
examined 314 candidates and granted 223 certificates; 19 of 
first grade, 81 second grade, 123 third grade; have annulled 3; 
two for brutality in the school-room, and one for incompe- 
tence to manage a school. I have constdted with 46 district 
boards in regard to buUding, repairing, improving, &c, &o.; 
have attended 2 conventions of County Superintendents, and 2 
State teachers' associations; have traveled on horseback 4,528 
miles, and 680 miles by railroad and otherwise, on official 
(business. 

I have written 1,296 letters on official business, besides notes, 
rstatistics, &c. It has been a year of unremitting toil for the 
body and mind. I sent a circular immediately after the an- 
nual meeting to each director, with a blank to fill out, giving 
«tatistiGal matter not embodied in the inspectors' reports. They 
«re not all returned yet — a few are behind — ^but from this I learn 
that 19-20 of the schools for the past year, gave entire satisfac- 
tion, ^ of the school districts voted a certain amount per scholar, 
ito support a free school, and a few to purchase maps, &c., for 
the use of the schools; 5-6ths of all the teachers in the county 
are ladies, and ^ of them board around. I have endeavored to 
encourage teachers and pupils in my visitations, and give all 
<a familiar talk relative to their duties. 

From what experience I have, and such information as I can 
procure from time to time, I anticipate much in the future. 
The signs of the times are ominous of good. There is a vast 
field for labor before us. There are many abuses and excesses 
to correct, but considering the length of time this system has 
been in operation, and the willingness with which teachers, 
parents and friends of education have taken hold of the work 
to elevate the common school interest, to aid the common cause 
of God and humanity, we can but feel that there is much in 
«tore for us in the future. May our course be a judicious <me; 
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Ugh minded and zealous in all oar traneactionBy pacing the 
highway of intelligence for future generatioue to fame and 
renown. 

** Then shall our sons be as plants grown up in their youth, 
oai daughters as comer stones, polished after the similitude of 
apalaee; our gamers shall then be full, affording all manner 
of store — ^there shall be no oomplainiog in our streets. 

** Happy is that people that is in such a case; yea, happy xi 
that people whose God is the Lord." 



KEWEENAW COtTNTT— James Pbtob, Sup't. 

The past year has been an extremely trying season for all 
interests represented in the Lake Superior district; consequent 
upon the depressed condition of our one great source of sup- 
port and existence in this hyperborean region, viz: the copper 
mining interest; and as all other interests derive their source 
from it, so all are affected by its success or failure; and the 
success of our schools has not been exempt from its influence, 
as has been clearly manifested the past year in the suspen- 
sion of a majority of our schools for a considerable portion of 
the season. 

But, by the commencement of the school year, however, the 
most of our schools were in session. Although, as remarked 
above, the past year has been a trying season — the school in- 
terest has not been severely neglected — as our school-houses, 
which generally are large and commodious frame buildings, 
have been kept in decent repair; and the schools taught by 
moderately efficient teachers. The schools, however, still con- 
tinue to lack those necessary elements which constitute a fully 
•equipped or furnished school room — such as maps, charts, 
globes, and other necessary apparatus, to a greater or less 
degree. 

I have held but one public examination during the year, 

which was so thinly attended, that I have held single examina- 
19 
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tions whenever requirad. We have bat tea school districts is 
the coontj. Have granted two first grade, six second grade, 
and two third grade certificates daring the year. 

Hare sacceeded to a limited extent in obtaining an unifor- 
mitj in text books; a few of the districts complying with my 
reqaest contained in a printed circalar sent to the school 
boards, and parents of the children throoghont the <M>anty. 
The libraries in the county are not in a very flourishing condi- 
tion; and with one or two exceptions — one at Clifton in a good 
condition, and one at Eagle Harbor in a consumptioe condition, 
I find no others worthy of notice. The money which should 
be used for the purchase of books is too frequently used in 
payment of other expenses, or merged into other funds and 
lost sight o£ 



TUSCOLA COUNTY— S. M. Hill, Sup't. 

The number of school districts is about 90. I have renewed 
certificates, and given new ones to the several teachers, either 
at regular examinations or privately. Most of the schools are 
in working order. The housies are generally comfortable. 
Many of them are log houses, but are warm, and furnished as 
well as the average of the houses from which the children 
come. Children accustomed to log houses are not disturbed 
by them as those from older places would be. I find that more 
is depending upon teacher than the house. The larger portion 
of the inhabitants are interested in education, and are provid- 
ing better and more rapidly for their children in proportion to 
their means than is often done in older places. 

The children in most of the schools are doing well. The in- 
genuity of the teacher often supplies many deficiencies in the 
apparatus of the school-room. 

As I visit the schools, I lecture in the school-houses upon 
educational subjects as often as I can, and find it a pleasure to 
myself and interesting to the people. The Superintendence is 
working well, even in this new county. We have two Union 
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8ohool09 and shall soon have three or four more. The Centre- 
vOle Union bnilding has been completed daring the year, and 
the school is in successfol operation. I held a Teachers' Insti- 
tute in October at Centreville. It was well attended by friends 
and teachers. There were thirty-two members of the class. 

The work in this county does not occupy the whole time of 
the Superintendent; hence he must do something else. But 
the whole work is going on as well as can be expected in a new 
county. 



SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The statistics famished by the Inspectors' Eeports, afford 
gratifying evidence of progress. Although errors abound in 
most undesired profasion, there is still a very manifest im- 
provement in this respect, over any previous year. This is to 
be attributed very much to tbe county supervision. 

Reports have been received from fifty-nine counties — the 
entire number of organized counties in the State. 

The number of towns and cities reported, is 778; increase, 4. 

The number of districts is 4,843. Of these 3,703 are whole 
districts, and 1,1^0 are fractional; that is, situated partly in two 
or more townships. Many evils grow out this organization of 
districts in two, three, and sometimes four townships; and it 
should be avoided as far as is possible. The increase in the 
number of districts reported, is 99. 

From four townships, reporting 1,112 children last year, no 
reports have yet been received. Aside from those, the number 
of children reported between five and twenty years of age, is 
358,838; embracing them, the number is 354,950; a gain of 
16,706. The increase in the previous year was 17,108. This in- 
dicates a population in the State on the 1st of September, 
1868, of 1,074,820; and an increase during the year, of 50,768. 
The gain in the several counties will be found in the abstracts 
of the Inspeotors' Reports at the dose of the ap^^esidxiL. 
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Those m which the increase is over fiOO, are as foSows; Air 
legaQ^ 708; Kent, 1,108; Ionia, 517; Ottawa, 644; St COair, 
660; Wayne, 1,591. A decrease is reported as follows; Ing- 
ham, 152; (ttiis was occasioned wholly by an error in the 
census of the previous year,) Keweenaw, 83; Manitoo^ ^; 
Ontonagon, 79; Washtenaw, 819; (no report being received 
from the town of Scio, which retiuned 887 the previpos year.) 
It may therefore be said, that no loss is shown in fact, except 
in three towns respectively, of 83, 58 and 79. 

The number attending school, is reported at 249,920. This 
is doubtless an approximation to the true number, though not 
a few districts fail to report any attendance, and many, it is be- 
lieved, report all attending each term; ijius counting a consid- 
erable number twice. Of those in attendance, 6,637 are reported 
under five or over twenty years of aga 

The whole number of months taught in all the schools, was 
29.583; and the months taught by all the teachers, was 37,747; 
of which 8,047 was by male, and 29,700 by females — showing 
over 78 per cent, of the teaching to be by females. 

The number of male teachers was 2,086; an increase of 79; 
and the number of female teachers was 7,522; an increase of 14S. 

The average length of the schools was the same as in the 
previous four years; six and two-tenths months. 

The number of school-houses is 4,694 . This is 147 less than 
the number of districts. Making allovirance for districts having 
more than one house, we find not less than 200 districts with- 
out houses. A few of these are known to have good rented 
houses; others are supposed to have shelters of some kind, so 
poor that they do not report them, while there are several new 
districts, where there has not yet been time to build. Of the 
number reported, 72 are built of stone; 413 of brick; 3,592 are 
frame buildings; and 617 of logs. The latter is fifty less than 
last year 

The value of Echool-houses and sites reported, is $4,285,627. 
This is an increase during the year, of $924,060. 

The number of graded schools is 207; an inc^rease of 29. 



1^ 

The Dumber of -vrnta to the echools b; the Gonnty Snperm- 
tendeuts, as reported by the directors, was 5,243. This is 
xeatly doable th^ of the previoaa year; though tbe Mtnal unmber 
is somewliat greater, as we are serored by the Snperintendenta 
themsehres. 

The number of visite by the directors, was 9,S75; sn increase 
of 2,142. This improTement iu the attention given to the' 
schools by their esecutiTe ofBcers, is attributable direcUy to the 
bifloence of the Gonnty Saperintendency. The personal inter- 
est of the parents has been increued to an equal degree, though 
no acconnt of Uieir Timta has been made. 

The wages of teachers for the year was: 

To males, $884,613 27 

To females, ; . . . 653,618 II 



Total $1,038,131 38 

The average wages of teachers per month wfis, males $47.78, 
and females $21.92. In 1867 it was $44.03 and $19:48. Tbiff 
tearease ia undoubtedly the result of an increased atandard of 
qqali&cation of teachers secored by the labors of PQnnt; 
Superintendents. 

The following tabular statement shows the progress-mada in 
•ome of the more important details of Primary School afGiirsf 
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APPOBTIOirMBirT of Frtmary School Interest Fund, Jfay. 18M. *» 
CounUet, eu per »ilioot BeporU for 18ST, eA 1& OenU per CkOd. 



Anegnn 

Alpena, 

Antrim, ' 

Barrr, 

Bay. 

Berrien, (less $18.46, Nilea.) 

Brancb, 

Cftlhonr, 

CaH, (IwB f 31.20, Calvin,) 

ChebojgaD 

CUnton, ' 

DeMa, 

Eaton 

Emmat, 

Genesee, (add f4.Ga tor Ht. MorriB,) 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot, 

BUlBdale, 

Eongliton, 

Enron, 

Inghani, 

Ionia, 

Io«co 

Isab^la, 

Jackson, 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent, 

Keweenaw, 

Lapeer, (add $5.40, forGoodland,>.. 

T.eelanaw, 

LeDawoe, (ndd $271.80, for Seneca,). 

Livingston 

UacUiiac, 

Macomb, 

Manistee 

Hanltoo, (add $ST.T5 for Pealne,) . . 

MarqneUe 

HftMHl, 

Mecoeta, 

Menominee, 

Midland, 

Monroe, 

Montcalm, 

Moabegon 

New^eo, 

Oakland, 

Oceana, 



ChUJnn. 


AnUDDI. 


9,078 


$4,086 10 


349 


167 05 


183 


82 35 


6,849 


3 082 OS 


2,802 


1.260 9D 


11,182 


6,013 45 






10,856 


4.885 20 


7,213 




22& 




7,102 


3,196 90 


166 




7,664 


3,444 30 




38 70 


9,604 


4,281 30 




617 05 


3,085 


1,388 25 


10,668 




3.030 








7,744 


3,484 80 


8,627 








776 


349 20 


9,706 


4,367 26 




4,329 90 


14,031 


6,313 95 


1,480 


666 00 


e,630 


2,988 90 




361 80 


14,361 


6,729 75 


M20. 


2,889 00 






9,127 


4,107 15 








292 95 


1,877 


844 65 


418 




906 


407 25 




87 75 


662 


248 40 


9,062 


4,073 40 


3,381 


1,521 46 


3,223 


1,460 36 


1,640 


738 00 


12.842 


5,778 90 


1,422 


639 90 
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ISl 



COUNTIEB. 



Children. 



Ontonagon, 
Ottawa, .... 
Saginaw, . . . 
Sanilac, .... 
Shiawassee, 
St. Clair, . . . 
SL Joseph, . 
Tuscola, ... 
Van Boren, 
Washtenaw, 
"Wayne, .... 

Total,. 



1,399 

7,636 

9,749 

4,441 

6,083 

12,463 

8,493 

3,403 

8,718 

12,399 

33,617 

336,246 



Amoont. 



$629 56 
3,436 75 
4,387 05 
1,998 45 
2,737 35 
5,608 35 
3,821 85 
1,631 35 
3,923 10 
6,679 55 
16,082 65 

$161,630 50 



RSYBNUES OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The follo?mig is a statement of the finances for the jear: 

BKGSIPTS. 

On hand at commencement of the year, $289,326 17 

Two miU tax, 307,786 91 

Primary school fond, 150,519 96 

Rate-bills, 110,66497 

Tuition of non-resident scholars, 22,662 16 

District taxes to pay teachers, 443,633 50 

Other district taxes, 626,167 68 

Tax on dogs, 24,167 88 

From all other sources, 499,660 00 

Total, $2,473,368 28 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Paid male teachers, 381,026 80 

«« female " 641,277 73 

" for building and repairs, 805,382 41 

«* for all other purposes, 308,398 98 

Am't on hand at the close of year, 313,276 86 

Total, $2,449,366 77 

Discrepancy, 24^011 46 
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In tho abstracts, where the total is the nnited fbotings of ^t& 
seT«ral districtsy each carried out by itself, the reeeipto are 
$2,482,074 23; showing a discrepancy of only $8,706 00. 

It may therefore be presumed that the highest aiuoimt of 
total resoarces is nearest correct The attention of DireobHRfi 
Ml eepedally z«quested to this sad commentary upon tbek 
Alports. 

The number of months board of teachers, is reported it 
129886. The true number is probably fifty per eeai. more 
than this; a large number of Directors failing to report. The 
actual eipense of board, which nowhere appears in the tables^ 
is doubtless not less than two hundred thousand dollars. 

The indebtedness of the districts is reported at $643,680 35. 
This is an increase of $204,204 

LIBBABIES. 

The number of volumes added to the district libraries was 
7,057; and the number in the libraries, 86,901; paid for books, 
$7,680 60. 

i!he number added to town libraries was 2,123, and the 
number of volumes, 45,322. The number of township libraries 
reported is 157 — ^last year, 181. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 

The following is an exhibit of the amount of the educational 
funds on the 30th of November, 1868. 

Primary School Fund, 7 per cent $2,264,736 78 

" « « 5 per cent. 185,600 00 

Total, $2,460,336 78 

University Fund, 7 per cent. 559,977 99 

Normal School Fund, 6 per cent. 66,696 69 

Agricultural College, 2,300 00 

Total, $3,079,311 46 
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Increase of Primary School Fund, $149,162 4a 

boveaw of UiUTersity Fauci, 2,145 OO 

Ibicrease of Normal School Fand, 60 00 

Iiitfi^ease of Agricoltore College Fond, 2,300 00 
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Tptal increase for 1868, $153,667 49 

Of ib« Primary School lands, 490,461 acres are yet nnfol^ 
ipd of the University lands, 220 acres. 

Tlia fcdlowing statement shows the amount, the increase for 
tiie yewTx and the disposition of the yarioos f onds. 

PBIMABY SCHOOL VUTXD. 

Amotint realized daring the year, $115,386 63^ 

For lands previoasljsold,. ,. 2,149,350 15- 

Total, Nov. 30th, 1868, $2,264,736 78 

Of this, the State holds 1,493,243 80- 

In the hands of purchasers, 771,492 OS- 
Total fond drawing 7 per cent $2,264,736 78- 

Swamp land fond drawing 6 per cant. ....••<... 185,600 00* 
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Total Primary school f and, $2,450,336 78 

Increase, , 149,162 48- 

Ailterest on the entire fand, 167^811 5T 

Amount apportioned in May, 1868, 151,630 50» 

UNrVBBSITY FUND. 

Principal due from purchasers, $154,015 49- 

In the hands of the State, 405,962 56* 

Total,... $559,977 99 

Increase, 2,145 00 

Interest at 7 per cent. v 39,198 46* 

NOBMAL SCHOOL FT7ND. 

Dae from purchasers, $22,234 74 

In the hands of the State, 44,461 9& 

Total, $66,696 6^ 

Interest at 6 per cent. 4,000 80^ 

20 
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▲aBI0l7I.TTJBAL COLLEOB. 

In the hands of the State — to be invested in bonds, $2,800 00 

The appropriations by the Legislature for the different Edu- 
cational Institutions for 1867 and 1868, were as follows: 

Normal School, $20,000 00 

Agricultural College, 40,000 00 

Eeform School, for arrearages, 16,000 00 

" « for improvements, 50,000 00 

expenses for 1867 and 1868, 31,000 00 

Institution for deaf and blind, for arrearages, . . 17,000 00 

for completisg building, 50,000 00 

expenses for 1867 and 1868, 55,000 00 

STATS TEACHEBS' INSTITUTES. 

The usual Spring and Autumn series of Institutes were held 
in the following places: 

SPRINa SERIES. 

At Paw Paw, commencing March 23d, Teachers present 90. 

At Marshall, " « 30th, " 123 

At Chelsea, *' « 30th, <' 80 

At Otsego, " April 6th, « 150 

At Hillsdale, << << 13th, '< 216 

At Muskegon, " " 27th, " 39 

At Newaygo, " May 3d, " 60 

At Houghton, '* July Ist, " 60 

FALL SXBIES. 

At Parma, commencing August 24th, Teachers present, 83. 
At Adrian, " " 31st, " 131 

At Charlotte, '• Sept. 7th, " 108 

At Flint, « " 14th, » 103 

AtCorunna, ** Oct 19th, " 114 

The large number of teachers present, shows the interest felt 
in the Institutes. The remark was frequently made by both 
teachers and citizens, that the Institute had been a complete sue- 
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oess. Not one of the entire series oonld be regarded in any 
other light than successfol. 

The Conntj Superintendents are entitled to great credit for 
their earnest effort in securing a large attendance, and for their 
constant labor to add to the interest of the Institute. They 
have thus shown their devotion to the special work to which 
they have been called. The spirit and conduct of the teachers 
has been commendable. Their promptness of attendance and 
their earnest attention showed their interest in the exercises of 
each day. No spectator could fail to see that the week was 
no mere pastime with them, but one of earnest labor. 

I am fully persuaded that no better results can be secured 
from so small an expenditure of time and money. Bringing 
the teachers of a county together, and discussing before them, 
and with them, questions which have a direct and practical 
bearing upon their every-day duties in the school room, can- 
not be otherwise than profitable to every one. Their sponta- 
neous expression of thanks to the Legislature, and to the Su- 
perintendent and other persons to whom they were indebted 
for the privileges of the Institute, was but an exhibition of 
their appreciation of its value. 

The readiness with which the people of the several places in 
which the Institutes were held, opened their doors and wel- 
comed its members, is worthy of special mention. In nearly 
every place, gratuitous entertainment was furnished, and when 
any charge was made, all that was asked, was simply enough 
to cover the expense. The people have manifested their inter- 
est in being present during the exercises of the day, when there 
was room for their accommodation, and in often crowding the 
largest audience rooms to be found, to listen to the evening 
lectures. 

The exclamation was often heard from the teachers as they 
were about to leave, " I know I shall be able to teach a better 
school than I ever taught before from what I have learned at 
this Institute." The same conviction was often expressed by 
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resohitiocfi. We see no reason why the flame beneficial resolts 
may not continue to be realized. 

THE STATE UNIYEBSITY. 

From the report of the President, we learn that a steady 
prosperity has been enjoyed by the University in all it» depact- 
ments during the past year. The^number of students in acme 
of the departments was less than during the preyious year, 
while in others, there has been a large increase. The depart- 
ment of science, literature, and the arts was never so large 
before. The constantly increasing numbers in this department 
show the growing strength of the University. The ease with 
which youug men can enter the law or medical schools, induces 
many to enter them. The years of hard study required to pre- 
pare for the literary course, prevents the masses from even 
thinkiog of entering upon it. If, then, the history of the Uni- 
versity during successive years shows a constant and rapid 
increase of numbers in its literary department, its prosperity 
is made most manifest. Slight causes, and those least manifest, 
may diminish or increase the numbers flocking to the depart- 
ments of law and medicine. Present impulse has much to do 
in influencing the attendance in one case; but a well matured 
and fixed purpose is found to control the attendance in the 
other. 

The University still remains crippled in a measure for lack of 
means to prosecute its work. The Board of Begents have not 
felt that the highest good of the University would be subserved 

by complying mth the condition upon which farther aid from 

» 

the State was granted by the Legislature in 1867. The same 
embarrassments therefore still remain, that were then felt, and 
are becoming more and more serious, as the number of stu- 
dents increases. It is to be hoped that relief may be speedily 
furnished. 

One feature of the President's report will surprise many, and 
all the more from the ground taken in previous reports. The 
opening of the doors of the University to both sexes, inviting 



all the youth of the State to its priyUeges wiihont distinction, 
is to manj a grave matter; T^hile with others, the experienca 
of many years has demonstrated that, under certain conditions 
and with proper restrictions, the co-education of the sexes is 
the normal and only true method. In other institutions, and 
with as large a number of students, this plan has been success- 
fully pursued. In these Institutions, however, the circumstan- 
ces and surroundings have been entirely different. Whether 
the plau can be made to work in the University.isp6r^/7r a 
serioufi question. It is, however, one of those questions which 
experience alone can fully answer. Facts may be found to 
contradict all theories, and show that all oar fears are ground-^ 
less. The change should not be hastily made, and we need 
have no fear that it will be, so long as judicious men are chosen 
to watch over the University as Begents and Faculty* 

SUMMABY OF FACULTY AND STUDENTS. 

Number of Instructors, 30 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 418 

Medicine and Surgery, 418 

Law, 387 



« 



Total, 1,223 

OBADUATES. 

Mining Engineers, • 6 

Givil Engineers, • 11 

Bachelors of Science, 6 

Bachdors of Arts, 34 

Masters of Science, 3 

Masters of Arts, 14 

Doctors of Medicine, 30 

Bachelors of Law, 1^2 

Total 305 
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sumcABT OF tbeasitbeb's bepobt. 

Total of receipts, $77,226 48 

*' expenses, 65,197 60 



Balance in the treasury, $12,028 88 



ADRIAN COLLEGE. 

The report of this College represents its present condition as 
prosperous, and its prospects for the future very hopeful. A 
heayy debt, which has greatly embarrassed its operations in 
the past, will be entirely removed, it is confidently expected, 
during the coming year. 

Its buildings, grounds, cabinet, library, apparatus, &c, are 
valued at $200,000. In addition to this, the College has an 
Endowment Fund of more than $100,000, now invested and 
drawing interest 

SUMMABY OF FAGULT7 AND STUDENTS. 

Number of Instructors, 10 

MUMBEB OF STUDENTS. 

Seniors, 7 

Juniors, 6 

Sophomores, 15 

Freshmen, 8 

86 

Pursuing select studies, 41 

Preparatory, second year, 26 

first " 128 

Students in music not classed in other Departments, 11 

Total, 242 

Ladies, 95 

Gentlemen, .... 147 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

Yarions changes have been made in this College daring the 
year. The vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Pres. J. 
M. Oregory, has been recently filled by electing Bev. Kendall 
Brooks, D. D., of Philadelphia. Prof. Daniel Putnam resigned 
his position as Professor of Languages, to accept a position in 
the Normal School The Trustees are making an effort to raise 
$50,000 towards a permanent endowment, vrith gratifying pros- 
pects of success. The friends of the College are very hopeful 
with regard to its future success. The temporary embarrass- 
ment, resulting from the ahnost entire change of the Faculty, 
within the past few years, and the failure to receive funds 
which seemed to promise immediate relief, does not dampen 
their ardor, and they are still urging on the work with 
commendable energy. 

The number of students present during the past term was 
102. We cannot doubt that there is a noble and triumphant 
future to this College. It has for many years, in common with 
other Colleges of the State, been enduring a life of constant 
struggle and continued conflict. But these conflicts and 
struggles give strength and energy, and develop a power of 
endurance, which ensures a glorious victory in the end. 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 

The report represents this College as enjoying increased 
prosperity. It has had its years of dark discouragement — so 
dark as to lead its warmest friends often to seriously doubt 
whether it would ever be able to rise above all embarrassments 
and surmount all of its fearful difficulties, rising often mountain 
high, rugged, cold, desolate — ^yet the same kind, protecting 
Providence which has guarded other institutions of learning, 
has watched over the interests of this Coll^;e, and suffered not 
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the hearts of its friends to faint, nor themsdyes to grow weazy 
in their self-denying laix>r. For the few years past the prospects 
•of the College have been rapidly improving. 

Friends have come to its aid from all parts of the State, and 
imany from other States have had their interest awakened, and 
have given liberally to aid in the good worL The permanent 
funds of the College have been largely increased during the 
past year. The following is the summary of teachers and 
•students. 

FACULTY. 

Number of Instructors, 12 

Assistant Teachers, 7 

STUDENTS. 

•College Department, 20 

Scientific Department, 26 

Preparatory Department, (Classical Course,) 64 

" " (English Course,) 95 

Ladies' Course, 22 

JEilective Studies, 11 

Preparatory Course, 67 

Total, 295 



ALBION COLLEGE. 

No report has been received from this College.* From the 
•catalogue, we are able to gather certain facts, which exhibit its 
^condition and marked prosperity. The Board of Trustees pro- 
pose to raise for a permanent endowment fund, the sum of 
4200,000. The citizens of Albion and vicinity have raised one- 
fourth of the first $100,000, that is now drawing interest The 
entire amount pledged, including the Centenary offering already 
set apart for Albion College — the greater part of which is now 

* The Report Is ncelTed just as this is golocto preef, and will be ftrand In tiM AppeMd&b 
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diamng interest, reaches $90,000. The President says that 
« The Mends of the Institution are confident that, in a short 
time, $100,000 will be secured and inyested as the basis of a 
permanent and ample endowment." The following is a sum- 
mary of the o£Scers and students: 

FACULTT. 

Number of Instructors, 7 

Assistant Teachers, 2 

STUDENTS. 

Seniors, 8 

Juniors, 15 

Sophomores, 22 

Freshmeu, 40 

— 80 
Fine Arts and Music, 27 

Preparatory 178 

286 
Counted twice, 22 

Total for College year, 263 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

This Institution continues to do its appropriate work. Every 
year exhibits increased prosperity. As many of its departments 
are comparatively new, experience gives to the Professors in- 
creased efiSciency, beyond that experienced by those who enter 
upon the duties of a professorship in a simply literary insti- 
tution. For with them, although the position as instructor 
may be new, yet they have been over the entire course under 
other teachers, and have become entirely famOiar both with the 
subjects to be taught, and also with the methods of instruction. 
But with every department in the Agricultural College there 
are many things connected that are new. Those having charge 

of these departments cannot fall back upon the experience of 

21 
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others for aid* bat tlkey are eewpeUed to work oat tbeir own 
plane end methodi Under these drcnmstanoeSy eAch year's 
experience mnst |be of great yaloe to each teaeher. The im* 
portanoe of this experience may be judged by the fitotthat oom- 
mittees from almost every State, in lAnA an Agricultnral 
Oollege has been established, have been sent to visit this Col- 
lege, to obtain the results here obtained from these years of 
labor and experiment These men universally speak in the 
highest terms of what has been accomplished. The value of 
this experience is also seen in the inducements held out to these 
teachers to accept like positions in oihw Colleges. Some have 
been called away, and their ^aces have to be supplied as best 
they may. 

The lands granted bj the General Government aa.an endow- 
ment, have at last been located and the patents secured. They 
are already in the market, and a small portion sold. It is be- 
lieved that funds will soon be secured from these sales su£Scient 
to meet the current expenses of the College, thereby relieving 
l&e State of so much of its burdens. A little time will be 
required to effect these sales, and the interests of the College 
should not be allowed to suffer for want of adequate means to 
conduct its necessary operations. 

The Catalogue gives the foUowmg summary of ofScers and 
students: 

PAOTJLTY, 

Number of Instructors, 7 

STUDXNTS. 

Seniors, 10 

Juniors, 13 

Sophomores, « 25 

Freshmen, ; 34 

Graduated, November 17th, 10 

By order of the Board of Agriculture, the Preparatory De- 
partment was discontinued at the close of the year 1867. The 
number of students was diminished by this action, but the 
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Talne of the work aooomplished was- greatly ^creased, and 
that, too, at a diminished expense. 



From Hillsdale Collie, Hope Oollege^ and Grand Traverse 
(JoUege, no Beports have been received; but it is understood 
that the prosperity of the Institutions is about the same as in 
the past 

Only a Beport from the Visiiors of Michigan Female College 
has been received This gives a good account of the school 



KORMAL SCHOOL. 

This Institution is now doing its work in the most efficient 
manner. The vacancies in the chairs of Languages and Nat- 
ural Science have been filled by men of ability and experience. 
The chair of Languages is filled by Frol K Darrow, and that 
of Natural Science by Prol D. Putnam. Prof. Darrow, al- 
though he has but a limited experience as a teacher, is proving 
himself entirely competent to the duties of his Department. 
Pro£ Putnam is too generally and too favorably known as a 
long tried and successful teacher, to need a word of com- 
mendation. 

The summary of officers and students ia as follows: 

FAOULTT* 

Somber of Instructors, ^ 10 

STUDENTS. 

Na of Pupils, Winter Term, 240 

" " Summer " 166 

" " Fall " 262 

" " Graduates, 12 

** '< receiving the Training Certificate, 75 
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I 
EXPERIMENTAL DEPABTHEMT. 

No. of Stadents from the Normal Department aciicg as 
Teachers in the Experimental Department, 81 

No. of Pupils, Winter Term, 106 

" « Summer " 94 

" " Fall " 96 

NORMAL INSTRUOnON. 

Notwithstanding the efiSciency of the Normal School, and 
the wide influence it is exerting, and the number of trained 
teachers it is sending out, yet there remains a great lack of 
competent instructors. 

This want is partially met by the numerous Union Schools 
sending out hundreds of teachers, trained as thoroughly as 
they can be in such schools. The good that our Union Schools 
are doing, in elevating the standard of teaching in all the 
schools, by fitting teachers to do more efiSdent work, cannot be 
over-estimated. 

In these schools the work of training teachers is only inci- 
dental It cannot be made a main feature of the school 
These schools ought to be aided in some way, so that they 
could organize a training department The entire services of a 
competent instructor should be devoted to the peculiar work of 
training teachers' in each of our prominent Union Schools. 

Besides this, we need at least one more Normal School In 
all of the surrounding States, they are finding it necessary to 
increase the number of Normal Schools. In Wisconsin, six 
have been established. New York has added seven to the very 
efficient school located in the city of Albany. This was estab- 
lished in 1844, and has proved so successful as to induce the 
Legislature to organize seven kindred institutions in different 
parts of the State. The Superintendent of Connecticut, in 
speaking of the Normal Schools of Massachusetts — with which 
he was entirely familiar, having for several years been con- 
nected with the Board of Education of that State — says: "The 
first Normal School in America began in Lexington, Massachu- 
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setts, twenty-nine jears ago, with onlj three pupils, in the face 
of so much oppositipn that it was for some time feared that it 
would' die at its birth, or be stifled in its cradle. It not only 
surrived, but continues to flourish, and four other Normal 
Schools are liberally supported in the Stata" While connected 
with that Board, he wrote to the school officers of every city 
and town, asking their views " as to the success or failure of 
the Normal graduates." From the varieus letters in reply. 
Gov. Boutwell gives the following, as a summary of the mani- 
fest benefits resulting from the Normal system : 

1. The graduates of the Normal School have dissemmated^ 
better ideas of education, and they have stimulated the people 
to increased exertions in behalf of learning. 

2. They have essentially aided in elevating the professional 
standard among teachers. 

3. They have excelled in thoroughness, and introduced many 
improvements in methods of teaching. 

4. They have been distinguished for enthusiasm, devotion to 
their calling, system in teaching, and for ability to elucidate 
clearly the subjects presented. 

Like results follow the efforts of every Normal School in the 
country, so far as reliable evidence has been obtained in refer- 
ence to them. We have abundant evidence of the valuable 
results of pur own Normal School. Notwithstanding the vio- 
lent opposition which they met in their flrst introduction, they 
flourished, and rapidly grew into favor with the people, so that 
now there is seldom a word uttered against them, except by 
those who are apposed to all forms of education. Those who 
strive to show that our *' Colleges are a nuisance," will be found 
opposing all forms of Normal instruction. 

There are no less than thirty-nine Normal Schools now in 
operation in the Northern States, and ten or twelve in the 
States south. Of all that have been established, but one has 
been abandoned. That one was the Normal School of Connec- 
ticut, and this was given up in the face of the strongest testi- 
mony to its great value to the educational interests of the 
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State. While the question was under disouBsion whether tiie 
School should be longer continued, the Joint Standing Com* 
mittee on Education were instructed to investigate its affiiirs. 
The following is their report: 

'* Testimony has been received from members of Boards of 
Education, District Committees, Principals of large pubHo 
schools, and others interested in educational pursuits, from 
every county in the State — testimony which is confirmed by a 
caref al investigation of all seeming opposition — that, as a class, 
the graduates and under-graduates of our State Normal School 
are more sought for as teachers, pass better examinations, are 
stricter disciplinarians, are more thorough and systematic in 
their teaching, waste less time in educational experiments, are 
more ready to improve by suggestions, have more laudable 
pride in their profession, show larger results, and give to school 
committees, parents and guardians better satisfaction, than 
^achers from other sources." 

We are told that of the large number of statements then 
received from the school visitors in the towns, only one was 
unfavorable to the Normal teachers. In reference to the influ- 
ence of Normal Schools upon the general educational interests 
pf the country, the same Superintendent farther says: 

<< After extensivev observation of schools of all grades, and 
consultations with school [visitors and friends of education 
widely, through all the New England States and New York, I 
am satisfied that the Normal School has greatly improved the 
condition of a large ntunber of schools, introduced greater 
independence of text-books in recitation, and better methods 
pf teaching, of influence and (rf discipline, and promoted 
greater permanency in the office of the teacher. The dissem- 
ination of Normal methods of teaching, by the graduates, has 
been much wider than the circle of their direct labors. Their 
schools are often regarded as models, and extensively visited 
by other teachers, and their processes introduced ^into neigh- 
boring schools. Their enlightened views have reached beyond 
the school-room*" 
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The feeling of regret was very general, whi»i the Legislatare 
eaw fit to withhold the necessary appropriation to oontinae the 
ITormal School, and thereby dosed its doors. Great indigna- 
tion was expressed by prominent men, not merely those who 
were engaged in edacational pursuits, but by men in every 
branch of business throughout the State. It is believed that 
the school will be reorganized, and placed on a permanent 
basis. The voice of the people calls loudly for it, and the 
legislators must obey. Nothing can properly be esteemed a 
burden to the State, that adds so largely to the interest and 
efficiency of the public schools. 

The practical question with us is, shall we establish another 
Normal School in the central or western part of the State ? 
What has been said with regard to the efficiency of Normal 
Schools may have been needless, as there can be but few, if any, 
in Michigan, who doubt the value of our school, or fail to appre- 
ciate the important work it has been doing. We are often, how* 
ever, reassured by the experience of others when it confirms 
our own. From what has been said, we see that the history 
of Normal Schools in other States corresponds with that in 
our own, and so successful have these schools been, that they 
have been induced to repeat them in different parts of the same 
State. 

Many of our best educators have felt for many years, that 
the rapid increase of our schools demanded another training 
school for those who were to be employed as teachers. We do 
not expect to create Normal Schools enough to educate all the 
teachers needed in the State; it would be a grand achievement 
if it could be done — but we should be able to educate the 
teachers for the prominent schools; those that control in a mea- 
fiure the general plan and methods of other schools. Let these 
become so far as they can, training schools for the teachers of 
the smaller schools of their vicinity. More than ten thousand 
teachers are now employed in the schools of the State. These 
should all be thoroughly trained for their work, or they will 
fail We certainly need not less than two strictly professional 
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aohools that shall give their entire energies to this peooliar 
work. These, together with our Union Sohools, if encouraged 
to establish Normal Departments, would go &r to meet the 
great want from which we now suffer. With ample room and 
thoroughly trained teachers for our schools, the future, so far 
as our educational interests are concerned, would be most 
hopefuL 

OBAMEL HOSFOBD. 
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THIRTIETH AN17UAL BEPOBT OF THE BOABD OF RIO£irni. 

HOK. Obamel HofiFOBD, Supt, of Public In^mctum : 

Pnrsaant to the statute makiog sach a report their daty^ the 
Begents of the UniTersity of Michigan, beg leave to submit 
herewith their annual statement of its affiiirs for the year ending 
June dOfch, 1868. 

The year has been one of continued and gratifying prosperity^ 
and there are abundant indications that the University enjoys 
in a high degree the respect and the confidence of the people. 
Outside our own State, it is everywhere regarded as a marvel- 
ous exhibition of western energy and western good sense. It 
is awarded a prominent place among American Institntionsi^ 
and in foreign countries, Michigan is more widely known 
through the fame of her University, than through any other 
means. 

There is, however, imminent danger of the loss of this pN(Eh 
tige. During the past year, more than ever before, the Begenta 
have felt the need of larger means for their work. They sub- 
mit their financial report in full confidence that it exhibits an 
economical use of all moneys placed in their hands, but no 
care, foresight, nor economy, can make the present resources 
of the University sufficient to maintain in its present position, 
much less to expand and develop it, and to make its future 
correspond with the promises of its beginnings. The Univer- 
sity must have available aid, whose advantages can be realized 
without periling the existence of any of its departments, or it 
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must speedily begin a course of decadence as swift as its 
upward progress has heretofore been. The whole matter rests 
with the people of the State of Michigan, speaking through 
their proper representatives. 

Schedule A, hereto appended, shows the number of Frofes> 
sors, Instructors, and other officers, and the compensation of 
each. 

For a statement of the Financial condition of the University, 
reference is made to the Beport of the Finance Committee, 
hereto annexed, marked <<B." 

In the accompanying report of the President is given a sum- 
mary of students, by which it will be seen that the whole 
number in attendance during the past year is 1,223, as follows: 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 418 

Department of Medicine and Surgery, 418 

Department of Law, 387 

Total, 1,223 

The number of Graduates was as follows: 
Mining Engineers, 6; Civil Engineers, 11; Bachelors of 
Science, 5; Bachelors of Arts, 34; Masters of Science, 3; Mas- 
ters of Arts, 14; Doctors of Medicine, 80; Bachelors of Law, 
162. Total, 305. 

A statement of the condition of the Museum, and the addi- 
tions made thereto, will be found accompanying this Beport 
marked " D." 
All of which is respectfolly submitted. 

J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 
JOHN M. B. SILL, 
JAMES A. SWEEZY, 
CYBUS M. STOCKWELL, 
E. C. WALKEB, 
GEOBGE WILLABD, 
THOS. D. GILBEBT, 
HIBAM A. BUBT. 
Ann Abbob, Dec. 1, 1868. 
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Names of Professors, Instructors, and other officers of the Uni- 
versity, and compensation of each, 

Bev. Eraetos O. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of the Uni- 
versrty, and Professor of Logic and Political Economy; salary 
$2,000. 

Eev. George P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Physics; 
salary $1,500. 

Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and dis- 
eases of Women and Children; salary $1,000. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy, Pharmacy and Toxicology; salary $1,500. 

James R Boise, LL. D., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature; salary $1,500. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A., M. D., Professor of Pathology, the 
Practice of Medicine, and of Hygiene; salary $1,500. 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, 
and Botany; salary $1,500. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. A., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology; salary $1,000. 

Henry S. Frieze, M. A., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature; salary $1,500. 

De Yolson Wood, C. £. M. A, Professor of Ciyil Engineering; 
salary $1,500. 

Hon. James Y Campbell, LL., D., Marshal Professor of Law; 
salary $1,000. 

Hon. Charles I. Walker, Kent Professor of Law; salary $1,000. 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Jay Professor of Law; salary $1,000. 

James C. Watson, M. A., Professor of Astronomy and Direc- 
tor of the Observatory; salary $1,500. 

Samuel G. Armor, M. A., M. D., Professor of Institutes of 
Medicine and Materia Medica; salary $1,000. 

Edward P. Evans, Ph. D., Professor of Modem Languages 
and Literature; salary $1,500. 

Bev. Lucius D. Chapin, M. A, Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy; salary $1,500. 

Edward Olney, M. A, Professor of Mathematics; salary $1,500. 
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Bey. Andrew Ten Brool^, M. A., Librarian; salary $1,500. 

Ashley Pond^ M. A.> Fletcher Professor of Law; salmiy 
$1,000. 

William W. Greene, M. D., Professor of Civil and Military 
&irgery; salary |1»000. 

Adam E. Spence, M. A., Professor of the French Langaage 
and Literature; salary $1,500. 

Charles K. Adams, M. A., Professor of History; salary $1^600. 

Moses C. Ty^er, M. A., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature; salary $1,500. 

Allen J. Curtis, M. A., Assistant Professor of Bhetorie and 
English Literature; salary $1,500. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Assistant Professor oi Chemistry 
and Lecturer on Organic Chemistry and Metallurgy; salary 
$1,000. 

George B. Merriman, M. A., Assktant Professor of Mathe- 
matics; salary $1,000. 

Stillman W. Bobinson, C. E., Assistant Professor of Miwing, 
Eogineering, and Geodery; salary $1,000. 

Martin L. D'Ooge, M. A., Assistant Professor of the Ancie&t 
Languages; salary $1,000. 

Henry S. Cheeyer, M. A, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatoogr 
and Curator of the Medical Museum; salary $500. 

Geo. E. Frothingham, M. D., Prosector of Surgery,, a»d Assist- 
ant Demonstrator of Anatomy; salary $500. 

John H. Burleson, Secretary and Steward; salaory $1»0QQ« 

Hon. D. Mclntyre, Treasurer; — — v 

Preston B. Bose, M. D., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $S00. 

Albert E. Foote, M. D., Assistant in Chemistry; salary $250. 

William J. Cocker, Assistant in General Library; salary $400. 

SiJas H. Douglass, M. A, M. D, Dean and Secretary of 
Medical Faculty; salary $200. 

William C. Durkee, LL. B., Law Librarian; salary $110* 

W. J. English, Keeper of the Museum; salary $150. 

John Carrington, Janitor; Salary $400. 

Gregory Naglee, Janitor; salary $400. 

James Ottley, Janitor; salary $400. 

Bobert Howard, Janitor; salary $400. 
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To tte Board of EegerUs of the University (f Michigan : 

Porsuant to Ijaw, the Finance Committee of the Board sub* 
mit the following account of the financial condition of the Uni- 
yeriaity, at the dose of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1868, 
with an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for 
the year ending Jhne 30, 1869: 

BBG£IPTS^ 

Balance, July UK 1867, $8,061 15. 

Beceived from State Treaancez^ 37,086 82 

« Sfcudents--fM% 24^796 00 

Diplomafeea, 891 00 

Interest tramrf^cTod from <' Beserve Fund," 2,310 00* 

Titi ^m A n of Michig;an 7 per cenL bond&aold 4,082; 51 

« ^^^^ 

$77,226 48 

EXFBNDITUBKS. 

Korsalarifis, $37,472 50 

^ 15 per cent, additional grant, 3,388 7& 

'' General Library, periodicals and binding, .... 1,500 00 

« Medical Library, 200 00 

" Law Library, 300 00 

** Addition to Observatory building, 3,715 98 

" On account of addition to Laboratory building, 500 00 
** Advanced on a subscription to complete Ob- 
servatory building, 500 00 

<* Loan for Engineering Instrument, 323 30 

«« Medical building Warrants, 1,354 34 
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For Interest on Medical building warrants, $ 284 41 

'' Contingent expenses, 16,668 84 

CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS: 

For improyement of grounds^ $800 00 

" Postage, 300 00 

" Insurance; balance of former year, 
$270 66; balance last year, 

1,366 34, 1,637 00 

Begents' expenses, 393 16 

Fuel and lights, 3,800 00 

'< Alteration and repairs, 1,600 00 

Printing minutes of the Board, 86 74 

Catalogues, 1,400 19 

" Medical department, 634 26 

Use of Church for Uniyersity ex- 
ercises, 2 years, 600 00 

^* Oak lumber, shelving in Library,. S60 00 

** Taxidermist, Museum Cases & Coll, 809 86 

Advertising Law Department, .... 160 00 

Other contingent expenses, 3,892 16 

Balance to new account, 12,028 88 
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Total, 177,226 48 

ESTIHATED RECEIPTS FOR THE TEAR ENDIKQ JUNE 80, IseOi 

Balance in the Treasury, July 1, 1868, $12,028 88 

Due from State Treasurer, 3,034 88 

Literest on proceeds of University lands sold, 38,000 00 

Bent of Dwellings, 600 00 

For loan to Observatory Building, 600 00 

For loan for Engineering instrument, 323 30 

Students' Fees and Diplomas, 20,000 00 

Total, $74,387 06 
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ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1860. 

or Salaries, as now existing, $41,486 00 

Medical Building Warrants maturing during 

the year, 2,708 67 

Interest on outstanding Medical Building 

Warrants for one year, 189 61 

Outstanding Warrants for salary and adyert'g, 525 00 
Dr. Ford's Collections maturing during the 

year, 1,000 00 

Interest on outstanding Warrants for Dr. 

Ford's Collections for one year, 210 00 

Shelving and cataloguing in General Library, 1,250 00 

Beimburse " reserve fund" interest credit,. ... 2,392 51 

Catalogues, 1,600 00 

Repairs, 1,000 00 

Regents' and Visitors' expenses, 450 00 

Postage, 350 00 

Insurance, 1,500 00 

Fuel and lights, 4,000 00 

General Library, periodicals and binding, .... 1,500 00 

Law Library, 500 00 

Medical Library, 200 00 

Grounds, 800 00 

Other contingent expenses, 4,000 00 

Balance , 9,326 27 



Total, $74,387 06 

The following list contains the numbers and amounts of the 
7eral warrants upon the Treasury outstanding, July 1, 1868: 

ros>— Salaries for the qaarter ending July let, and appropriations amonnting to $18,000, 
IM paid Arom the balance as abore shown. 

WT<an this estimated balance is to be deducted any appropriations that may be made as an 
Itional grant for salaries, which if made 15 per cent as heretofore, will reduce It to about 
000, and leaving but that amount to pay the salaries of the last quarter of the flioal year, 
Dontlng to nearly |11,000. 

23 
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No. 872 for $375; No. 903 for $150, $ 525 00 

OutBtanding Medical Building Warrants, matariog 

during the year and interest, 2,898 28 

The ** Reserve Fund" of the University iunonnts to 16,492 61 

^Dorived from the sale of Uoiverslty property in Detroit and iot^ tbeireon.) 

Invested in 7 Mich. 7 per cenL bonds, due 1890, 7,000 00 
" A.A. " " 3,100 00 

$10,100 00 

Loan to Laboratory, 4,000 00 

Due from Treasury, 2,892 51 

Total, $16.492 51 

Hereto are appended the Eeport of the Secretary marked i, 
ebowing the numbers and amounts of the several warrants on 
the Treasurer, issued during the year; also the Beport of tiie 
Treasurer marked B, showing the numbers, amounts of tlie 
eeveral warrants paid during the year, the items of receipt 
and the sources from whence received. Placed on file. 

An examination of the financial report will show that, witli 
an i^parent balance in the treasury on the Ist day of July, 
1868, of $12,000, more than that amount was required to pay 
the warrants for salaries then due, and appropriations previ- 
ously made, exhausting the balance usually in reserve at tiie 
expiration of the fiscal year, and leaving the treasury destitote. 
With a nearly fixed income and constantly increasing 
•expenses, this condition of the treasury is not unexpected, and 
it becomes our duty to devise ways and means to meet the 
•deficit sure to occur at the end of tbe present year. 

A careful review of the details of the expenditures of the past 
jear, and the wants of the present, suggests no opportunity for 
mich a retrenchment as wil lafford material relief from our pres- 
ent embarrassment. No one connected with the University 
is overpaid for service rendered, and many do not receive the 
(Compensation to which they may be considered fairly entitled. 
The property of the University requires a lage annual expend* 
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itnre tor its preservation and insurance. The libraries and 
various collections must have their annual contributions or be- 
come comparatively valueless, and the incidental expenses of 
an institution affording instruction to more than 1,200 students 
must necessarily be large. 

The iDcome of the University cannot be increased from its 
permanent fand, nor is it considered expedient to impose 
higher charges for instruction. 

Your committee cannot suggest any source from v?hich the 
necessary aid can be derived, except the liberality of the State» 
and the friends of the University, and economies which it may 
be possible to introduce into the general expenditure, which 
latter would not materially affect the result 

The University will require at least $10,000 addition to its 
estimated income for the present year, to enable it to maintain 
Its present position, and hereafter from $15,000 to $20,000 annu- 
ally in excess of its probable income from present sources, to 
enable it to make such progress as will be expected of the 
leading University of the west 

As there is no prospect of immediate relief from our antici- 
pated embarrassment, the Finance Committee earnestly desire 
that all applications for appropriations not included in the 
estimates, be carefully considered, and especially do they 
request that all expenditures may be confined to matters 
absolutely necessary to an efficient administration of the several 
departments. 

THOS. D. GILBERT, 
J. EASTMAN JOHNSON, 

Committee, 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Gentlemen of the Board of Begents : 

It is a part of the official daty of the President to make an 
annual report to the Board, at the annual meeting, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, embodying therein such suggestioDB 
and recommendations as he may deem best for the management 
and improvement of the Uniyersity. 

During the year closing with June, 1868, the Uniyersity en- 
joyed a steady prosperity in all its Departments. The number 
of students, according to the published catalogue, was as 
follows: 

Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 418 

Department of Medicine andSurgery, 418 

Department of Law, 387 

Total, 1,223 

The number of graduates was as follows: 

Mining Engineers, 6; Civil Engineers, 11; Bachelors of Sci- 
ence, 5; Bachelors of Arts, 34; Masters of Arts, 14; Doctors of 
Medicine, 80; Bachelors of Law, 152. Total, 305. This is the 
largest number that ever graduated in a single year. 

DEPABTMEKT OF SCIENCE, LITEBATURB AND THE ABTS. 

Comparing the aboye statistics with previous years, we find 
that the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts was 
larger than ever before. The number of students in this De- 
partment during the last ten years has been as follows: 1858, 
301; 1859, 287; 1860, 282; 1861, 274; 1862, 270; 1863, 266; 
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1«64, 295; 1865, 279; 1866, 353; 1867, 335; 1868, 418. Thus 
it will be seen that, with the natural slight yariations, the 
Department is now steadily and rapidly increasing. Indeed, 
it has reached a magnitude as large as can well be accommo- 
dated without an increase in the number of Instructors. 

Some changes have taken place in the Faculty of this Depart- 
ment. Dr. James E. Boise, after more than fifteen years 
faithful seryice as Professor of the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature, has resigned his position. At his own recommendation, 
my judgment entirely coinciding with his, one of our gradu- 
ates who has enjoyed his instructions, and who is entirely com- 
petent to maintain the high standard of this branch of study, 
Martin L. D*Ooge, M. A., has been constituted Acting Prof, 
of Greek. 

At the beginning of the year. Bey. L. D. Ohapin» M. A, Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, after four years' 
faithful seryice, obtained leaye of absence to yisit Europe, and 
has since resigned his place, the duties of his Professorship 
being for the time assigned to the President. This imposes 
upon me so much additional labor that I fear the general inter- 
ests of the XJniyersity may suffer somewhat for the want of 
sufficient oyersight and attention. Both of these gentlemen 
have assigned the smallness of their salary as one cause of 
their departure, and it is only, in regard to the necessity of 
rigid economy, that I haye felt it proper to assume the addi- 
tional labor imposed upon myself. 

Charles E. Adams, M. A., Professor of History, has also 
been in Europe during the entire year, without salary, but has 
returned and will attend to the duties of his professorship 
hereafter. Some changes in the course of study made it proper 
for him to obtain leaye of absence for one year, and I doubt 
not that with the enlarged experience that he has acquired by a 
study of the modes pursued in some of the best Universities in 
Europe, he will be able greatly to increase the efficiency of his 
professorship. 
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Allen J. CartiSy M. A., Assistant Professor of Bhetorie and 
English Literature, has been absent the \?hole year on account 
of poor health, and has since resigned his position. He is en- 
titled to great credit for the ability, and assidaity, and success 
with which he discharged his duties while with us, and should 
his health be restored, and a vacancy arise in any professor- 
ship suited to his taste, the University would do well, if 
possible, to secure his services hereafter. In the mean tiine^ 
the professorship has been ably filled by the appointment of 
Moses Coit Tyler, M. A., who by his zealous and able devoticm 
to the English Language and Literature, and the science and 
art of elocution, is greatly elevating the standard of scholarship 
of the University in these branches of study. 

It is not necessary for me to describe in particular the other 
professorships in this Department Suffice it to say, that all 
of them seem to me to be making a commendable use of their 
means to furnish the best possible facilities for a broad and 
thorough culture. 

The University has had, in this Department, a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. Here it stands in the most vital and intimate 
connection with the general school system of the State. li 
professes to furnish to the graduates of the High Schools of 
the State opportunities to pursue their studies still farther. 
Having no Preparatory Department of its own, the scale of 
requirements for admission sbould be so adjusted as to ^iconr- 
age a pr5per scholarship in these High Schools. If the standard 
is put too low, it will tend to degrade the High Schools; if too 
high, it will exclude the youth of the State who have a claim 
to its benefits. The University has therefore aimed to lay s 
foundation sufficiently broad to satisfy all just demands. It 
has laid out the work of this Department in six parallel courses 
of study, not taking any other College, American or foreign, 
for its model, but endeavoriag to meet the exact and just de* 
mands of the School System of Michigan. I have examined 
this subject carefully, and from time to time predented 6ucb 
recommendations as seemed to me to be needful, and to the 
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broad and liberal provisions made by the Board of Begents is^ 
to be attributed greatly the present growing prosperity of thia 
Department Notwithstanding the rivaky to which this De- 
partment, in particular, is exposed, by the numeroas Colleges 
in the coantry, old and young, its Classical Course and iter 
various Scientific courses of study call in many stadents from* 
all parts of the State, and from other States and countries. 
Perhaps still more in this direction is needed. If that kindl 
of industrious education which must, from the nature of the> 
case, be imperfectly given in the most of the so called Com« 
mercial Colleges, is demanded, it would be wise to inquire 
whether it could not be more systematically and thoroughly 
presented in a large University than elsewhere. And if so, we 
should meet the just demands of the people. 

At the same time I have seen with regret a tendency, in somo 
of the cities of the west, to lower the standard of education ii^ 
the High Schools, by excluding from the curriculam of studies 
the anc.ent languages, and the higher mathematics usually 
pursued there. ^This, I am constrained to say, arises from a^ 
want of proper understanding of the subject on the part of 
those who recommend this degradation of the High Schools. 
The object should be to broaden the base, so as to accommo-^ 
date all reasonable demands. This country, famous for ita 
achool system, can afford to furnish opportunities to its youths 
of both sexes, to study all of which they are capable. There^ 
always will be and should be a demand, on the part of those 
who desire the most extensive scholarship, to study the Latia 
and Greek languages. Those who desire to study tiiese lan^^ 
guages and voluntarily choose them, will excel in tbem. 

I am happy to add that, though the subject has been broached 
in Bome places in Michigan, so far as I know, the standard of 
scholarship in the High Schools of the State has not in any in- 
stance been lowered. Let Michigan be jealous of its reputation; 
for attention to education. Large and expensive school-houses 
are arising in all our cities and villages as our popalati m and 
wealth increase. Let these High Schools be managed by 
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teachers competent to give a preparation for the University m 
any of its courses of study, and also such additional advantages 
as are obviously demanded. 

DBPABTMEKT OF MEDICINB Ain> SUBGEBT. 

The number of Students in this Department was 107 less 
than the year before. In so large a school the attendance will 
fluctuate some from year to year, from causes not easily ascer- 
tained. I have an impression^ from consulting several cata- 
logues, that the whole number of Medical Students in the 
country was considerably less than the year before, which may 
have arisen from the fact that, when the war closed, many who 
had been in the army and whose professional studies had been 
thus interrupted, availed themselves of the earliest oppoHuni- 
ties to complete their education, while now matters have sub- 
sided into their normal condition. The number of graduates 
this year was only two less than the year before. 

The lectures and instructions were regularly given, and in 
many respects the year may claim to have been extraordinarily 
prosperous Especially the clinical advantages of the School 
were greater than usual, a very large number of patients pre- 
senting themselves for medical advice and surgical treatment, 
before the class. The advantages of this Medical School in this 
respect are regularly improving with the increase of population 
in Ann Arbor and vicinity. 

Two of the professors, Drs. S. Or. Armor and W. W. Greene, 
resigned their positions at the close of the year, the former 
having signifled his intention so to do the preceding year, and 
the latter, for a professorship in the Medical School of Maine. 
Dr. H. F. Lyster, M. A., of Detroit, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity, has been elected to the Chair of Surgery, and due provision 
will be made to supply the other vacancy. 

A large part of the collections in the Museum connected 
with this Department, was the private property of Dr. Ford, 
but has been purchased by the University. There are still in 
the Museum some specimens belonging to private parties, a 
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part of which it may be well to purchase, and provision should 
be made for the systematic enlargement of the Museum. 

Some other matters relating to this Department will be men- 
tioned in a later part of this Eeport. 

DSPABTMENT OF LAW. 

The number of Students in the Department of Law was only 
eight less than the year before, and considerably above any 
preceding year. The number of graduates was six more than 
the preceding year. 

The steady prosperity of this, the youngest Department of 
the University, is very gratifying. The Law Library is regu- 
larly increasing, and the classes are nearly as large as can be 
accommodated. It would add much to our convenience if we 
had a separate building for the General Library, so that all of 
the building erected for the Department of Law could be 
devoted to its accommodation. 

At the dose of the year, Prof. Ashley Pond, M. A, resigned 
his professorship, and Charles A Kent, M. A, was appointed in 
his place. 

FINANCIAL WANTS OF THB UNIVEBSITT. 

Li previous reports I have shown the financial wants of the 
University so fully and specifically that it would seem unneces- 
sary to recapitulate this matter. I can only add that, with the 
lapse of time, these wants unsupplied become the more press- 
ing. We need new buildings, and the old buildings want repairer. 
The grounds should be newly fenced and properly laid oui 
We ought to have a gymnasium. Other Universities are spring- 
ing up around us, fostered by the liberal care of other States. 
We must gradually recede from our high rank, unless with the 
growth of Michigan some additional pecuniary strength is given 
to its State University. 

Again would I express my high appreciation of the interest 
in this subject manifested by the Legislature of 1867; and 
though the University has not been able yet to avail itself of 
the provision conditionally offered in the act to aid the Univer- 

24 
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fiity of Michigan, approved by the Governor March 15, 1867, 
still it would be improper not to acknowledge the Bolioitade for 
the adequate support of tbe University, manifested by both 
branches of the Legislature. 

BELATIVE TO A PBOFESSOB OF HOMEOPATHY. 

The duty imposed upon the President, to embody in his 
report " such suggestions and recommendations as he may deem 
best for the management and improvement of the University,** 
seems to make it incumbent on me to express my views on the 
present relations of the University to the State, as affected by 
the Legislature, relating to instruction in Homeopathy. In so 
doirg, I shall not consult the wishes or opinions of any party, 
inside or outside of the University, but as plainly as I can, set 
forth what appears to me to be the demand of sound science, 
and the highest good of the University. 

It is well known that so long ago as 1855, a law was enacted 
by the State, " that there shall always bei at least one Professor 
of Homeopathy in the Tniverbity of Michigan." It is known, 
also, that the Board of Begents from that time to the present 
year, notwithstanding the numerous changes in its membership, 
had never appointed a Professor with this title. The Legisla- 
ture of 1867 granted further aid to the University, on condition 
that this law should be executed. Your Honorable body, after 
much deliberation, determined to appoint a <* Professor of Ho- 
meopathy," with instructions to lecture in a Homeopathid 
School, to be regarded as a part of the University, but to be 
located in some other town than Ann Arbor, provided that such 
a school could be supported by the aid that should be furnished 
it out of the before mentioned grant, and the voluntary contri- 
butions of its fiiends. It was believed that this would be a 
compliance with the law, and prevent any unhappy conflicts in 
the Medical School at Ann Arbor. The Supreme Court of tbe 
State has decided that this was not a compliance with the law, 
and therefore the money granted to aid the University has not 
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been paid oyer, but still remains in the Treasury of the State, 
and all the action of oar body on the subject is null and void. 

It becomes now a question of pressing interest, whether th» 
University should comply with the law, and thus secure thd 
grant, or whether it should set forth clearly the reasons for 
non-compliance with the law, and trust to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the State to make the grant unencumbered with condi- 
tions, and to repeal the old and unexecuted law requiring the 
appointment of a *' Professor of Homeopathy/' 

I wish here to state my unabated confidence in the disposi- 
tion of the State, as represented in its Legislature, to deal 
fairly and liberally with the University. I doubt not that th» 
law originally was passed with a purpose to do justice. I doubt 
not that the Legislature of 1867 generally, wished to strengthen 
the Univerpity; and I thick it was more honorable to the Legis- 
lature, and more promising to the future good of the Univer- 
sity, to pass the act granting aid with that condition, than noi 
to have tendered aid on any condition. I am thankful that tho 
Legislature, after learning the facts, did not decide positively 
to refuse aid. I hope no Legislature will take that position, 
and I believe if good reasons can be presented why the condi- 
tion should not be complied with, the State will still grant u» 
assistance. 

I believe, furthermore, that good reasons do exist why a 
*'Proftssor of Homeopathy" should not be appointed, and I 
believe that all unprejudiced persons will be able to see them. 
I beg here explicitly to state, that I do not argue in behalf of 
the medical profession, or **Allopathy," or any particular class*. 
I am not conscious of any particular interest in any class or 
party, on this subject. So far as I am personally concerned, it 
might be more polit c to say nothing on the subject; but as a 
custodian of the interests of the University, I must express- 
what the interests of sound educaticn seem to me to require, 
irrespective of party or sect. 

Observe then, first, that we have no Professor of "Allopathy'" 
in the University of Michigan. This is no subterfuge, but a 
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solemn fact. If a grant of money was offered to the Univer- 
siiy on condition that a Professor of Allopathy should be ap- 
pointed, I should be compelled to show the unreasonableness of 
the condition. We do not want in a University, Professors of 
special ideas or theories, who believe that their special ideas or 
theories embrace all truth in their respective schools, and that 
all outside of their special ideas or theories is false, and to be 
rooted up and condemned. You make the University, by such 
a course, a place of strife and discord, and not a place for the 
harmonious inculcation of all truth. What we want in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, is a number of Professors 
who shall present all the svhjecUt and all the informaiion prop- 
erly belonging to the science and art of Medicine and Surgery. 
They should be, as they are. Professors of Anatomy, Physiology^ 
Pathology, Surgery, Diseases in general. Diseases of particvlar 
classes. Chemistry, Materia Medica, &c., &a, — embracing the 
whole orb of the science and art of Medicine and Surgery, — 
but not Professors of "Allopathy," "Homeopathy," "Hydro- 
pathy," or any other special theory; and the graduates should 
receive, not a title — "Homeopathic Doctor," or "Allopathic 
Doctor," or " Hydropathic Doctor," or Doctor of any particular 
kind, but simply the old, time-honored M. D. — ^Doctor of 
Medicine. 

This is no sublimated, unapproachable theory, but the only 
proper basis of a University. The University does not estab- 
lish a Department of Medicine and Surgery in the interests of 
any particular class of physicians, or in the interest of conflict- 
ing classes of physicians, or with the special purpose of making 
doctors of any particular kind, or of all kinds, but to teach the 
science fully and broadly — not in conflicting schools and de- 
bates, but, as far as possible, thoroughly — without reference to 
local interests and partizan distinctions. Once establish the 
precedent that every party in the world shall be recognized by 
name, and have a Professor bearing its partisan name, and 
irreparable injury is done to the University. 

But it may be said that, as a matter of fact, on the present 
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system, all the Professors are "Allopathic Doctors/' and thus 
Homeopathy is indirectly opposed. Of this I can only say that 
the theory which I advocate requires that the Begents, in the 
appointment of Professors, should according to their own 
judgment, select the best men they can secure for the Profes- 
sorships, untrammeled by the dictation of any bodies or parties 
of men outside of the University, and having no regard to the 
conflicts among professional men. In the selection of Profes- 
sors in the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, or 
any other Department, they are to regard as little as they 
choose, the divisions on religious opinions which exist in society; 
in the Department of Law, the differences of opinion on politi- 
eal theories; and in the Department of Medicine, the differ- 
ences of opinion that prevail among well educated physicians. 
. If there are inherent difficulties, here they are to be met boldly 
and prudently, on a basis which can be defended; but I am 
persuaded that the least defensible and most perilous way to 
meet them is to elect men to Professorships, the very name of 
which instructs them to be partisan defenders of exclusive the- 
ories, — as, for instance, in the Literary Department, Professors 
of "Protestantism," or "Presbyterianism," or, in the Law De- 
partment, Professors of "Conservatism," or "Kadicalism," or 
"Democracy;" or in the Medical Department, Professors of 
"Allopathy," or "Homeopathy." 

It is not my business to describe Homeopathy, or Allopathy, 
or any theory of the healing art, though the relation of this 
subject to the University has led me, impartially as I could, to 
examine their claims. Homeopathists profess to cure by the 
administration of medicine on one theory only, to-wit: that 
diseases must be overcome by medicines that will produce dis- 
order in a healthy body similar to that which they will heal in 
a diseased body. They also usually conjoin veith this a theory 
that very small quantities of medicine, in many instances even 
infinitesimal quantities — too small for the human mind clearly 
to estimate, are efficient 

The regular school of physicians, called Allopathists by 
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Homeopathists, though they do not accept the name, and deny 
that it is applicable, teach that all diseases and remedies are to 
be studied ezperimentally, and that whatever medicines are 
proved to be curative and beneficial should be employed, and 
in doses of any size that may be found, by actual use, to be 
necessary, whether large or small 

Strictly speaking, then, as an outsider, I cannot see why the 
regular school of medicine, in theory, at least, does not embrace 
Homeopathy, so far as they, by actual use, find it beneficial 
Their theory certainly requires that they should administer 
medicines on the Homeopathic system, and in infinitesimal 
quantities, if they find, by study and practice, that medicines 
so administered will heal disease. But their theory also re- 
quires that they should not confine themselves to any exclusive 
method, if they find any other method more beoeficia), bat 
always keep their eyes open to observe new facts and learn new 
laws. 

Nothing but inexcusable prejudice and a want of candor, 
ahould prevent regular physicians from investigating Homeopa- 
thy, and every other limited theory of cure, thoroughly; but 
they are by their professed basis of action, forbidden to shut 
out light from any other source. They profess to embrace the 
whole orb of science and art, so far as it applies to the main- 
tenance and recovery of physical and mental health. 

Whatever may be the character of some doctors — ^human 
nature being weak and perverted — ought not a University to 
aim to teach science thus fully and impartially ? Is it neces- 
sary to promote truth by the perpetual antagonisms of men 
who believe that all who differ from them are not only incom- 
plete, but radically and essentially wrong ? For my part, though 
not a physician, I admire the theory of medical science, and 
clearly see that its advocates have a foundation to build upon, 
as impregnable and eternal as truth. The Regents, who are 
elected by the people, and are brought near to the interests of 
the University, and are charged by the Constitution of the 
State with its government, have never yet elected professional 
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partisans to a place in the Faculty. I am 0flre the Legislature 
"will not ask them to do so if they consider the subject carefully* 
For these reasons I hope that tbe State will not always insist, 
as a condition of aid, that the teachers of any exclusive theory 
•hall be employed by the Regents of the University. And I 
trust that your Honorable body will neither select nor reject 
candidates for professors in the interest of any outside party or 
association, but, according to your best judgment, select liberal 
and well qualified men, each to give instruction in some natural 
division of the great territory of human knowledge and power. 
At the same time, I allow that the Hegents ought to respect the 
will of the people, and must, in the end, accept the aid tendered 
by the State on the conditions insisted upon. 

ADMISSION OF WOSiEK TO THE UNIVEBSITT. 

There is still another subject of vital interest to the cause of 
education in the State, and connected with the Univerdity, and 
that is the evident propriety that equal and impartial privileges 
should be furnished by the State to both sexes. The Legisla- 
ture of 1867 adopted the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this Legisla- 
ture that the high objects for which the University of Michigan 
was organized, will never be fully attained until women are 
admitted to all its rights and privileges." 

If this is the deliberate opinion of the Legislature, it may be 
supposed to be the opinion of a majority of the people of the 
State, and if so, the University, belonging to the State, should 
regard that opinion. A year ago, in my report, I briefly noticed 
this subject, and set forth the objections to the demand made, 
as forcibly as I could, and recommended that no change at that 
time be made in the policy of the University. I admitted, 
however, that young women ought to have all advantages for 
education furnished to young men, but deprecated the agitation 
and perhaps temporary injury to the University that might 
ensue, especially unless proper provision was made, which 
would involve the expenditure of considerable money. 
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I advert to the snbject again because I believe the State will' 
not be able to pass it by without investigation and action, and 
because the State ought not to neglect it. It is not right that 
girls and boys, young men and young women, should be edu- 
cated together in our public schools, our high schools, and our 
Normal School, and that the privileges of University education 
should be confined to only half of the population. If young 
women wish to enjoy the advantages of our libraries, and mu- 
seums, and laboratories, and lectures, and other instruction, it 
is simply wrong to deny them the privilege. 

If there are difficulties in the way, these questions should be 
honestly investigated. Are these difficulties, or are they not, 
insuperable ? If they can be properly guarded against, would 
the expense of doing so be greater or less than to duplicate the 
University, so as to give equal advantages to women elsewhere? 
The more I consider the subject, and the more carefully I study 
the results of the education of both sexes in the same schools, 
the more inclined am I to the belief that the best method for 
Michigan would be to make provision for the instruction of 
women at the University, on the same conditions as men. 

I have come to this conclusion slowly. A few objections 
have sometimes seemed to me strong, but the most of what is 
urged against it is fanciful, and partakes of the nature of the 
thoughtless opposition made to what is new. The standard of 
education would not be changed. The habits of study would 
not be affected. The honor of the University would be rather 
increased than diminished. It does net injure the young men 
at the Sorbonne in Paris that ladies also can listen to the lec- 
turer The demand that women should enjoy the same advan- 
tages as men, grows out of Christian civilization, and if diffi- 
culties arise, we must not shrink from them, but overcome them. 
Besponsibility makes strength. 

I think, however, that to try this experiment fairly we should 
make, as soon as convenient, some improvements in our build- 
ings. Some additional instructors also might be required. 
Though [the additional cost would be trifling compared with 
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that of establishing another college for women elsewhere, still 
it would be more than could be met by the University, out of 
its present resources, unless the grant made by the State in 
1867 oould be received. In conclusion, I wish distinctly to be 
understood that I do not desire obtrusively to interfere vrith 
the educational provisions of the State, nor even to influence 
unduly its action in regard to the University. It is my business 
to execute^ not to make, the laws of the University. I should 
be content to superintend matters as they are here, or leave 
the work for some other person. I have no doubt that as the 
University has so largely increased^in^numbers, and in all the 
indications of popularity, veithin a few years, so it may continue 
to enjoy public favor, if properly managed. But any person 
must be able'to see that, while all things around us in this new 
country are growing, the University can keep pace with the 
State, and with the Universities of other States, only by the sys- 
tematic increase of its income. Michigan has a population of 
over a million; it will yet have several millions. Shall the 
University then have no more income than now ? How then 
will it compare with the Universities of New York, Wisconsin 
Illinois and other States, that have not only the proceeds of the 
public lands granted to them by the United States, but also 
large additions to their resources from private munificence, and 
by grants of the respective States* 

The fathers of Michigan did well, and the University has re- 
paid their far-seeing enterprise in honor and usefulness — will 
not the present generation imitate as well as eulogize their 
fathers? 

R O. HATEN, 

September 29, 1868. President. 
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STATEMENT 

OV OFBBA.TIONS IN THE MuSBUM OF THB UnIYEBSITY OF MICHI- 
GAN, IN THB Depabthbnt OF *' GsoLoaT, Zo5loot and Botant,'* 

AND THB DePABTBIENT OF " ABCBiEOLOaT AND KeLIGS," FOB THB 
YEAB BNDING SePVBMBBB 24tH, 1868. 

Bev. E. 0. Haven, D. D., LL. D,, President of (he University : 

8m — I haTe the nonor to sabmit the followmg report o]> 
those departments of the Museum under my charge. 

r. lapABmooTF of oeologt, zodieor and botant. 

Everything has been accomplished in this department which 
the limited resources at my command have permitted. Some 
very material assistance has been rendered by Mr. M. W. Har- 
rington and Mr. J. B. Steere, members of the last senior dass^ 
and now graduates of the University. Mr. Harrington, in par- 
ticular, devoted a considerable portion of nearly every week 
to work in the laboratory or museum, and, though vrithout any 
compensation, rendered service which could not be dispensed 
with. It gives me pleasure to say that Mr. Harrington, by an- 
tboriiy of the Board of Begents, granted in September, 1867» 
is now employed, at a moderate remuneration, to assist me in 
the details of this department. 

/. OeoLogy. 

Four new cases have been constructed, extending across th» 
south end of the old library room, at an expense of $175. 

In the arrangement of the geological collection I have tf* 
fected great improvements. Changes were rendered necessary 
in providing a suitable location for the collections from Lake 
Superior, to which reference was made in my last report; ami 
the re-arrangements became now, for the first time, possible^ 
by the construction, this year and last^ of several new cases. 
The want of these had long prevented me from giving the geo- 
logical coUeetions anything like a systematic distribution. 
Under the present arrangement, the room attached toithe CM* 
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kry of Mineralogy is devoted exdusiyely to the Lithological 
section, while the old library room is appropriated exdusively to 
the Paleontologieal section. In the Lithological section there 
are twenty-fonr cases, assigned as follows: 

A. Azoic and Eozoic* 

1-2. Metidliferoas — Michigan Coppe^. 

3-4. " " Iron. 

6. '< Other Metals. 

6-7. Platonic Bocks and Boek-constitaents. 

8-9. Schistose Bocks and Bock-constituents. 

10-11. Eruptive Bocks and Bock-constituents. 

B. Faleozoic. 

12. Potsdam Bocks. 

13. Trenton and Nashville Bocks. 

14. Niagara, Salina and Lower Helderberg Bocks. 

15. Oriskany, Comifereous and Hamilton Bocks.] 

16. Chemung, Waverly and Lower Carboniferous Bocks. 

17. Coal Measure Bocks. 

18. 0. Mesozoic. 

D. Cenozoic, 

19. Tertiary Bocks. 

20. Post-Tertiary Bocks. 

R Students' LUhologicd Cases. 

21. Illustrating Bocks and Bock-constitnents. 

22. " Bock-structures. 
23-24. F. Economical Geology. 

The plan of the Paleontologieal section is shown in the litho- 
graphie diagram and printed explanations appended to this 
Statement. The plsin proposed cannot be completely carried 
into execution until all the cases for this section are constructed. 
To each case I have attached a description, in book form, of the 
geology of that age of the world illustrated in the case. These 
several explanatory volumes have been made by taking to pieces 
a volume of Dana's Manual of Geology, and binding the parts 
up separately. Each part is prefixed by a diagram of the Hall, 
with the requisite explanations. 
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Some very importaat contribations to the geological cabinet 
have been receiyed from He Bojale and the north shore of Lake 
Superior, through Dr. A. E. Foote, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory. Dr. Foote, with nnnsaal and extremely creditable 
seal for science, organized, at his own risk, an extensiye expe- 
dition to the north shc»:e of Lake Superior and the adjacent 
islands. The expedition left in the latter part of April, and 
returned during September. The geological department of the 
University famished the party with a tent, a camp-chest and 
utensils, and in return for these facilities, as well as in recog- 
nition of the claims of his Alma Mater upon the services of her 
Alumni, Dr. Foote has furnished my department with a com- 
plete set of the geological, zoological and botanical spedmens 
collected. These will be found more particularly enumerated 
below: 

AddUions to the Geological Cabinet. 

Db. a. E. Foots. Twelve varieties of porphyry, mostly from 
Island St. Ignace, mouth of Neepigon Bay, north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

5 varieties of amygdaloidal trap. N. Shora 

Amygdaloidal trap with agates. Si Ignace. 
" " " jasper. " 

*• " " chalcedony. " 

Tufaceous trap. St Ignace. 

Slate. Thunder Capa 

Ghloritic Schist veith iron pyrites. Champion Mine, North 
Shore. 

2 Conglomerates N. Shere. 

2 . " He Boyale. 

1 « Eagle Eiver, Eeewenaw PL 

2 Metamorphic sandstone. He Boyala 
. 2 Porcelain jasper. '' 

1 Sandstone. St. Ignace. 

1 « Bayfield, Wis. 

1 Chlorastrolites in amygdaloidal trap. He Boyale. 

1 " gangue rock. 
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1 Basaltic colnmn^ weighing about 80 lbs. Simpson's Island. 

2 Segments of basaltic columns. 

WiiCiLitSy Habbingi:on and Foote, (Alumni) Several slabs of 
Oomiferous limestone with glacial grooyes, from Stony Point, 
Lake Erie. 

li. W. Hasbingtok. Bare lithological specimen. 

J. H. BuBLEsoN. Compressed peat, from Dexter, Mich. Talc, 
from a quarry in North Carolina. Iron Ore, from Brewster's 
Station, Putnam Co., N. Y. 

L. B. Potts, (Student) Bare lithological specimen. 

Chables Poob, (Student.) Bare lithological specimen. 

B. B. Chafes, (Student.) Fossils and rocks from MarcelluSy 
N. T. 

W. L. Ogb, (Student) Fine specimen of TentaciUites. 

G. H. Plant, (Student) Compressed peat, from Chelsea, 
Mich. 

P. M. Babebb. Salt from crude brine, from well sit Ben*- 
nington, Shiawassee Co., Mich. Depth 680 feet— apparenUyin 
" Napoleon sandstone." 

William Bbiscob, Esq. Travertin from near SheppardsTille, 
Mich. 

D. MoNBOE, (Class of 1865.) Black oxyd of manganese, from 
Moleje, Lower California. Plumbago, from Sonora, Mexico. 

Atbes, Labned and Wiswall, (Salt Manufacturing Co., Port 

Austin, Mich.,) through Bey. George Taylor. Samples of coarse 
and fine salt, in bottles. 

J. MoNTGOMEBT, (Alumuus.) Fossil coral, {Syringopora His- 
ingeriy) from hear Woodstock, Ontario. 

Mbs. H. M. Bedfield, Cambridge, Lenawee Co. Pure and 
fine specimen of Kidney Iron Ore— long mistaken for an aerolite. 

Philadelphia Acadeht of Natubal Sciences, (by purchase of 
Prof. E. D. Cope for $15.) A set of Maryland Miocene fossils^ 
consistipg as follows: 

II species of sharks' teeth, 17 specimens. 

39 " Molluscs, 198 « 

1 " ks\^c^^\sXei (Bdanusproteus,)..., 6 " 

1 " Badiate, (^Ifodrepora po/mote,^. . . 2 " 

52 " 222 *f 
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//. Zoology. 

Two pediment eases for large specimeQs haye been oon- 
strncted,^ at an expense of $45. 

Mr. Harrington has identified and labeled 25 species of 
IJnionidsB^ presented by T. Entrekin; also, the considerable 
collection of shells left to the Museum by my former geological 
assistant, A. D. White, to whom acknowledgments were made 
in my Beport of 1863, p. 10. The collection consisted of about 
60 species of XTnionidae, Oydadidse, Helicidae and Lymneidse. 
He has also re-labeled and placed on exhibition, our entire col- 
lection of CycladidsB, besides acting as general assistant during 
the year, but without compensation. Mr. J. B. Steere, also a 
student, bestowed considerable labor upon the Lymneidse and 
Helicidse, having re-labeled and arranged 134 species. A con- 
siderable portion of our domestic Pulmonate Molluscs has been 
re-labeled according to an improved arrangement, which I have 
devised. It is my intention to begin immediately the re-label- 
ing of the ornithological collection, by the introduction of a 
new label holder, or damp, which I have invented. This damp 
is already in use in some other museums, and has been highly 
approved by the best judges in some of the larger museums of 
the country. 

The zoological results of the expedition to the north shore of 
Lake Superior, under Dr. Foote, have added considerably to 
our coUectiona from that region, especially in the families of 
Irishes, Beptiles, Insects and Molluscs, as vrill be shown bdow. 
A complete series of the zoological specimens is pledged to tbe 
TJniversify. 

Addiiions to the Zoological Collection* 

Db. a. E. Foote. Spedmens from Be Boyale and the norOi 
l^ore of Lake Superior, as follows: 
Common Hare, (Lepus sylvaticus.) 
Common Mink, (Putorius vison.) 
14 Bird skin& 
12 Eggs of LaruB argentcUvs. 
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1 Oarapaee of turtle. 

6 Serpents in alcohoL 

7 Batrachians in aleohoL 
60 Fishes in alcohoL 
250 species of Insects. 

Unto dUaJtaJta and Anodonta P^inana. 

22 species of Planorbis, VdvcUa, Amnicolaf Sjphaerium, PiM" 
turn, Hdua, Sttcdnea, Lymnea, and Physa, 

Holmes and Wiltsie, Ann Arbor. Hen Hawk, (Buteo borealus.) 

E. P. Austin, (Alomnns.) 8 small Bodents* sknlls; 1 skin of 
Shrew Mole, (Blarina talpoides.) 

J. T. CoLiMAK. Mud Hen, (Fvlica Americana J mounted. 

W. J. English, (Student.) Large Water Bug, (Bdostwna 
MMemanum.) 

W. H. Mabtin, Deerfield, Livingston Co. Laige Hornets* 
Nest. 

Mbs. S. a. DxLono. a remarkable native Fly. 

WiLLiAN Van Obteand. Large Wator Bug, (Bdo^oma Balde* 
manum.) 

A. WiNCHELL. Maple limbs cut transeversel j by an unknown 
insect larve. 

Specimens of AnoplUis suturdis, which has just commenced 
ravaging the locust trees of central Kentucky. 

Labeled specimens of small fishes from Ann Arbor. Labeled 
by Prof. E. D. Cope. 

M. W. Habbington. Three species of Helix, to supply defi* 
ciencies in the Museum. Male and female seventeen-year 
Cicadas, and larva-cases. 

J. B. Stesbe. Eight species of Helix, to supply deficiencies 
in the Museum. 

Messbs. Plaitt AND Chafeb, (Students.) Fish Lizard, (Mett" 
obranchtts laterdis). 

W.J. English, (Student) Apple tree branches pierced by 
the seventeen-year Cicada, (very abundant and general in June^ 
1868.) 
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The following duplicate bird-8kiD8, in a fair state of preser- 
yation, are offered for exchange, Tiz: 8 Querqv£diUa discors^ 
2 Aix Fponsa, 6 Anas boschaa, 6 FiUix collaris, 2 Aythya Amer' 
icanoy 1 Dq/Ua acuta, 4 Anas obscura, 1 Netiion Carolinensis, 3 
Mareca Penelope, 1 Bucephala albeola, 1 SpatiUacly peata, 1 Croi- 
cocephalus Philadalphia, 2 Larus glaucus, 2 Ardea Herodias, 4 
Fvlica Americana, 2 Bubo VirginianuSy 7 Haliaelus Leucoceph- 
alus, 1 Fandion Carolinensis, 1 Ortyx Virginianus, 1 Botaurm 
lentiginosis, 1 jBu/eo horealis, 1 Accipiler fuscus. 

Also 1 Sciurus Ludovicianus and 1 Sciurus Carolinensis. 

In my Statement of 1866 I credited, through wrong infor- 
mation, a remarkable specimen — the Double Crested Cormor- 
ant — to the wrong person. It should be credited, H. N. 
Fbench, (Alumnus,) of Homer, Calhoun Co. 

I deem it but an act of justice to a gentleman of science who, 
. I am sure, would never ask the correction for his own sake, to 
state that the entire collection of Insects obtained for the Uni- 
versity some years since through the agency of Mr. K. Kenni- 
cott, and presented as a portion of the " Trowbridge Collec- 
tion," should be credited to Mr. F. R Uhler, of the Peabody 
Institute of Baltimore. This information reached me indirectly 
and without the agency of Mr. Uhler. It has been ascertained, 
however, that these specimens were selected, labeled and pinned 
by Mr. Uhler from his private collection as a donation from 
himself directly to the University, and that he had no knowl- 
edge that they were to be credited to the " Trowbridge Collec- 
tion." It is claimed by Mr. Uhler's friends that this acknowl- 
edgment should be made. In gladly rendering tardy justice 
to a naturalist of so unpretendiog superiority, I desire to state 
that I had no sother agency in the transaction referred to than 
to receive the specimens as they purported to be — a part of the 
"Trowbridge Collection," with no particular mention of Mr. 
Uhler's name. 

. Lest this statement should seem to reflect upon the memory 
of Mr. Kennicott, I ought to say further that I believe, if this 
zealous and conscientious young naturalist were living he 
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would show that his honesty is not in the least implicated in 
this misanderstanding. 

IIL Botany. 

Mr. HarriDgton has labeled and placed on exhibition the col- 
lection of seeds presented by Mr. Austin and myself as also 
the truncheons of wood presented by students of botany. He 
has also completed the catalogue of the Houghton Herbarium^ 
from which it appears that this collection contains 612 species, 
and about 2,000 specimens. The Sager Herbarium catalogued 
by Dr. Lyons, is found to contain 878 species and 1,555 
specimens. 

Mr. Harrington has also looked through the entire collection 
<rf duplicate plants and rectified the labeling according to the 
modem nomenclature. The duplicate specimens number 4,259, 
and belong to 643 species. These have been arranged, under 
my direction, in ten labeled sets, of each of which a complete 
catalogue has been made out. The sets are composed as 
follows: 

No. 1, 643 species; No. 2, 578 species; No. 3, 503 species; 
No. 4, 440 species; No. 5, 372 species; Na 6, 310 species; 
No. 7, 274 species; No. 8, 243 species; No. 9, 202 species; 
No 10, 179 species. There are besides 367 specimens of 108 
species not included in the sets. 

The foregoing plants are mostly in good condition, and I 
shall endeavor to use them in making exchanges for foreign 
specimens Nearly all were collected in the Lake Superior 
region. 

The expedition under Dr. Foole made extensive collections 
in the Vegetable Kingdom, embracing Phsenogams, Equiseta, 
Ferns and Lycopodiace. The Flora of Be Koyale was pretty 
thoroughly studied during a stay of about ten weeks. The 
number of species observed on the island belonging to the 
types just indicated was 560. The total number of species of 
the same orders reported by the expedition conducted some 
years since by Prof. L. Agassiz, was 386. 

26 
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Addiiions to the Botanical Collection. 

Db. a. K Foote. Two handred and Beventy-five epedes of 
'dried plants from Be Bojale, numbering about 350 specimensi 
embracing half a dozen of the rare fern AUosorus acro^ichoidei 
•aoid the same number of Aspidiumfragrans, 

A. WiNCHELL. Sixty-two varieties of garden Beed& 

4 Bdls of Cotton from Louisiana. 

1 sample of Chinese cotton. 

W. Merrill, East Saginaw, (Class of '7L) Specimen sbow- 
fing a wound of a hickory tree by an axe, grown over and filled 
up by the growth of seven years. 

E. W. Whitmore, Ann Arbor. Stick of wood showing stump 
of a limb, (cut o£f by the axe,) overlaid by twelve years of 
annual growth. 

E. P. AusTHf. Fifty-five species of seeds of wild plants. 

D. R. Shoop, (Alumnus.) Fifty-nine species of dried plants 
from Tennessee and North Carolina — ^mostly new to the collee- 
tion. 

C. H. Plant, (Student) Specimens of the Teasle (Dipsacui 
fulUmum^) from Marcellus, N. Y. 

Sitmniary of Addiiions. 
Geological, 117 entries, 822 specimens. 



Zoological, 364 

Botanical, 457 



Total, 938 

'Grand totals last year, 21,591 



'Grand totals this year, 22,519 



468 « 
536 



1,326 
70,303 



M 



71,629 



n. depabtment of abchjeologt and belios. 

The following additions have been made: 

A. WiNCHELL. Hickory cane from near the tomb of Andrew 
•Jackson, Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. 

Leaf of Magnolia grandifiora from the tvee growing by tbs 
<iomb of Andrew Jackson. 
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Pieces punched from the rivet holes of the plates of the iron- 
dad '< Bam " bailt by the government at Carondelet, Mo. 

Virginia Treasury Note for 225 pounds, of date 1781. Pre- 
sented to A. Winchell by Eegent John B. Bowman, of Kentucky 
"UniTersity. 

Bill of account by Abram Bowman, 1779. From the same. 

Beceipt of Ben^min Boberts, Louisville, Ky., 1785. From 
the same. 

J. H. Burleson, (Steward.) Limestone, from <door-post of 
IPort Ticonderoga. 

Fragment of brick from Fort George. 

Musket-ball and gun-Aint from battle-field of the American 
JBevolution, Caldwell, Lake Q^orge. 

Fragment of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Montreal 

Ex-Gov. Alpheus FELoa; Ann Axbor. A Sindoo Idol made 
of metal 

William J. Waters, (Student.) Harpoon and seal skin 
iihong used by the Esquimaux of Greenland. 

BEMABCS AND BECOMMENDATIONS. 

A Begister for the names of visitors to the Museum was 
opened on the 24th day c^ October, 1867. The total number 
of names registered to September 24, 1868, is 3,349. It is 
thought at least one-third of the visitors fail to register their 
names. If so, the Museum has been visited by not less than 
<6,000 persons during the last eleven months, which is at the 
Tate of 5,400 per year. Of these, it is ascertained that 60 per 
•cent, are people of Michigan. 

The registrations have been distributed through the several 
months as follows: 

October (from 24th,) 138; November, 410; December, 282; 
January, 257; February, 242; March, 346; April, 222; May 
151; June, 501; July, 187.; AugFust, 502; September (to 24th,) 
183. Total, 3,349. 

I beg respectfully again to call attention to the Bominger 
OoUection. In courtesy to Dr. Bominger, some definite action 
«hould be talceii witkout further deilagr- 
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I haye the pleasnre to transmit, for the consideratioii of the 
Board of Begents, the offer of Prof. James Orton, of Bochester 
Uniyersitj, to place in onr Mosemn a collection of 127 speci- 
mens of lavas from the Andes, for the moderate sum of $100. 
These specimens were collected by himself daring the last year. 

I would also respectfolly urge the importance of completing 
the cases in the Paleontological Hall, and constnictiog another 
cabinet of drawers for specimens kept in the laboratory. 

I should be pleased to see some steps taken toward the 
founding of a Botanic Garden and Green House. I belieye, 
after considerable inquiry and observation, that much could be 
done without permanent expense to the University. Once 
fotmded, such an accessory to the University might be made 
selfHsupporting, and would, perhaps, produce a small revenue. 
On this subject I would be pleased to confer with the Board of 
Begents. 



Bespectfnlly submitted. 



A. WINCHELL, 
Frof. OeoLy Zool, and BoL 
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Ann Arbor, 28 Sept., 1868. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD 

OP EDUCATION. 



The Board are happy to be able to report that the Normal 
School has passed a saccessfal year, and is now prosecuting its 
work effectively. 

The departments that were supplied by temporary assistants 
for the last year, have been filled by the appointment of per- 
manent professors. 

Prol K Darrow has been called to the Chair of ^cient Lan- 
guages, and Prof. D. Putnam to the Chair of Natural Science. 
They are now discharging the duties of their respectiye posi- 
tions with entire acceptance. 

During the year, the executive committee of the State Agri- 
cultural Society have passed to the Normal School all their 
right and title to the MuseunL This building is very much 
needed for use by the school, and an appropriation should be 
secured to complete it as speedily as possible. 

It has been enclosed and rooms finished in the basement for 
the Janitor. It is hoped that the Legislature will at the pres- 
ent session make the needed appropriation. Since the State 
by an outlay of five or six thousand dollars can secure to the 
Normal School an edifice which has cost twenty thousand dol- 
Iflfrs, there ought not to be any doubt about the appropriation 
being made. The Museum has been erected and thus far com- 
pleted by the joint efforts of the Executive Committee of the 
Agricultural Society, the State Board of Education and the 
citizens of YpsilantL It is a beautiful structure, located on the 
south-east comer of the Normal School Campus, overlooking 
the entire city of Ypsilanti. 
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The crowded condition of tlie present edifice renders it nec- 
essary to* remoye the model school to some other place. The 
original design contemplated the finishing of rooms in th» 
Moseum for the accommodation of the Experimental Depart- 
ment The time has arriyed when this change is demanded^ 
and room ought at once to be provided. 

WTTTER J. BAXTER, President^ 

DANIEL R BROWN, 

EDWIN WILLITS, 

ORAMEL HOSFORD, Sec'y, (Ex-Offido.) 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



BSPOBT OF PRINCIPAL. 

To the Board of Education of the State of Michigan: 

The year past has been one of encouraging prosperity. At^ 
the time of this report, all the departments of the NormaL 
School are working harmoniously and efficiently. The general 
course of study and training continue, as given in former 
reports, and the enumeration and restatement of them is not 

r 

deemed necessary now. The statistics of attendance, etc., are* 
for the 

Winter Term of 1867-8. 

In classes A and B, 86 

In class C, 82. 

« D, 52 

" E, 20 

— 24a> 

Summer Term, 1868. 

Classes A and B, 31 

Class C, 68 

" D, 34 

« E, 33 

166» 

Fall Term, 1868. 

Glasses A and B, 93 

Class C, 83 

" D, 41 

" E, 45 

— 26a 
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GLASS GRADUATINO MARCH Sn, IStt. 

Frances E. Bacon, YpsilaniL 

Lncia J. Fisher, Coldwater. 

Lizzie E. Gardner, Dexter. 

F. W. Dunlap, Mitchell. Iowa. 

Ljdia A. Hopkins, White Lake. 

Anna LeBaron, Saline. 

Mary J. Melville, Sherman. 

Wm. P. Palmer, TpsilantL 

S. Eliza Phillips, YpsilantL 

Emma Smith, NoyL 

J. H. Turnbull, Chelsea. 

Lottie A. White, Coldwater. 

Belle Widner, Wyandotte. 

Besides these who received the graduating diploma, seventy- 
five others have received the Training course certificate, viz.: 

At close of Winter Term, 1867-8, 27 

And at dose of Summer Term of 1868, 48 

In the Experimental Department the number of Normal puinb 
acting and trained in teaching was, 

Winter Term of 1867-8, 28 

Summer Term of 1868, 27 

Fall Term of 1868, 26 

— 81 

NO. OF PUPILS. 

Winter of >67-8. Summer, *<8. lUl, *fl8. 

1st Primary, 7 9 2 

2d Primary, 2 7 9 

3d Primary, — ; 3 11 

1st Intermediate, 7 6 — 

2d Intermediate, 9 12 3 

3d Intermediate, 21 17 15 

1st Grammar, 30 17 25 

2d Grammar, 15 14 12 

3d Grammar, 13 7 12 

HighSchool, 2 2 7 

106 94 96 
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Aocordiog to the law of the State, the Board of Edncatioa 
apportion the number of pupils to be appointed by Bepresen^ 
tatives, and in 1867 fixed it at two for each Representative; said 
appointment to be valid for one year, and having the following 
or a similar form: 

Date , 18—. 

I hereby certify that has been appointed by 

me to fill the next vacancy in the Michigan State Normal 
School, among pupils from this district. 



Representative District^ GownJty. 

Fifty pupils have received appointments from Bepresentatives 
of the district whence they came, whose names and by whom 
appointed are given in the following list: 

WiTder Term of 1867-8. 

Sarah K Jones, appointed by Hon. Walter Bobinson, 4th 
Lenawee. 

Maria Wadsworth, appointed by Hon. Charles E. Mickley 3d 
Lenawea 

L. C. Miller, appointed by Hon. Wm. A. Osbom, 2d Lenawee. 

Sarah J. Brooks, appointed by Hon. J. J. Woodman, Ist Van 
Buren. 

A. D. Lutwych, appointed by Hon. C. H. Gallup, Huron Co. 

Julia A. Meachem, appointed by Hon. L. D. Osbom, 2d Cass. 

Christina McFarlan, appointed by Hon. Thos. D. Hawley, 
Ist Wayne. 

Louisa Armstrong, appointed by Hon. Thos. D. Hawley, 1st 
Wayne. 

Emma L. Baker, appointed by Hon. J. S. Barber, 2d Branch, 

Mary Underdonk, appointed by Hon. George Willard, 3d 
Calhoun. 

Hattie Hubbard, appointed by Hon. George Willard, 3d 
Calhoun. 

Henry Bishop, appointed by Hon. Israel Huckins, Sanilac 

27 
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Sarah A. Paradise, appointed by Hoik Walter Bobinson, 4tb 
Lenawee. 

Clara Baddiman, appointed, by Hon. Je£ferson Wiley, Wayne^ 

Isaac Wheeler, appointed by Hon. Israel Hackins, Sanilaa 

Nancy Van Nessy appointed by Hon. Levi Oambum,^ Mont- 
calm. 

Geo. W. Clendennen, appointed by Hon. Henry B. Wells> 
1st Cass. 

Chas. S. Baker, appointed by Hon. E. C. Walker, 1st Wayne. 

Jas. D. TarnboU^ appointed by Hon. Samson Parker^ 4th 
Washtenaw. 

Flora Jenness, appointed by Hon. J. S. Jenness, Washtenaw. 

Emma Jenness,^appointed by Hon. J. S. Jenness, Washtenaw. 

Bummer, 1868. 

D. E. Haskins, appointed by Hon. Warren McCatcheon, 3d 
Hillsdale. 

Bufus Courter, appointed by Hon. P. D. Warner, 3d Oakland. 

Edgar Hughson, appointed by Hon. A. S. Stannard, 2d Ionia. 

M. Devro, appointed by Hon. A. H. Benedict, 2d Livingston. 

Irving Clendennen, appointed by Hon. H. B. Wells, 1st Cass. 

Gracie Bradley, appointed by Hon. Jno. McGlavin, 2d 
Berrien. 

Nelia Hammond, appointed by Hon. Jno. McGlavin, 2d 
Berrien. 

L. R Hall, appointed by Hon. W. F. Storrs, 2d Ottawa. 

Fannie J. Fitch, appointed by Hon. DanL L. Crossman, 2d 
Ingham. 

Alice Howe, appointed by Hon. Alex. H. Benedict, 2d 
Livingston. 

E. Kimball, appointed by Hon. Hiel Woodward, 1st Jackson. 
Chas. A. Baxter, appointed by Hon. W. F. Storrs, 2d Ottawa. 
L. Congdon, appointed by Hon. S. Parker, 4th Washtenaw. 
A. Stark, appointed by Hon. J. D. Corey, 3d Washtenaw. 
Hattie Meachem, appointed by Hon. L. D. Osbom, Cass. 
H. M. Sabin, appointed by Hon. Thos. J. Slayton, 2d Kent 
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Fdl Term of 1868. 

Ohrisidna McFarlan, re-appointed by Hon. Thos. D. Hawley^ 
1st Wayne. 

Maria J. Mellville, appointed by Hon. J. G. Wait, Senator. 

W. W. Stockley, appointed by Hon. Lnther G. Emerson^ 
Ontonagon. 

Alice Howe, appointed by Hon. A. H. Benedict, 2d Liv- 
ingston. 

H. Meachem, re-appointed by Hon. L. D. Osbom, 2d Cass. 

Anna Curtis, appointed by Hon. H. B. Wells, 1st Cass. 

O. H. Cams, appointed by Hon. P. Dean Warner, 3d Oakland. 

Mary K Bodine, appointed by Hon. P. S. Spalding, 2d 
Eaton. 

li. S. Montague, appointed by Hon. Wm. Ball, Ist Livingston. 

Peter Shield, appointed by Hon. Wm. Ball, 1st Livingston. 

Ellen J. Cobb, appointed by Hon. J. W. Swift, 4th Wayne. 

Harriet Hubbard, re-appointed by Hon. Geo. Willard, 3d 
Calhoun. 

Mary XJnderdonk, re-appointed by Hon. Geo. Willard, 3d 
Calhoun. 

AU the appointees have proved to be excellent selections, but 
the appointments will diminish the estimated income by about 
five hundred dollars. 

The Normal School has gained much in the last two years 
from the able cooperation of County Superintendents. Their 
iE^ympathy is naturally with us if we do our work well, and we 
are gratified to hear good accounts from those of our pupils 
who have complete^ or partly completed the course of study 
in the School. The whole cause of education in the State has 
sensibly felt their influence, and no wiser act for the interests of 
popular education has been accomplished than that of the Legis- 
lature of 1 867, creating such office; giving, as it does, such intense 
efficiency, in the case of every good officer, to the whole 
machinery of the common school system. 

I append a table showing the statistics of attendance since 
the opening of the school, that, in case of the loss of our 
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REPORT OP TREASURER. 



Yfsilanti, Mich., June 24, 1868. 
The State Board of Education in Account wUh B. W. EimphiU 

Treasurer. 

1867. Sept 26. To paid No. 167, Hod. D. E. Brown, expenses, . . . $99 71 

** 26. ** ** 168, Hon. E. WUlets, expenses, 14 16 

'< 26. ** ** 169, Hon. O. Hosford, expenses, 37 06 

'* 26. *' " 170, Prof. Maybew, expenses, Ohio, . . 28 00 

•• 26. " " 171, Prof. Goodlson, postage, 9 65 

Dee. 17. " ** 172, Hon. D. E. Brown, expenses, ... 17 50 

" 17. " •' 173, Hon. 0. Hosford, expenses, 17 00 

" 17. " " 173, Hon. E. Willets, expenses, 9 60 

•• 1% *• «* 174, Prof. Mayhew, salary, 500 Of 

" 17. «• *' 176, Prof. Bengal, salary, 376 oe 

" 17. •• " 176, Prof. Goodlson, salary, 376 00 

"17. •* *• 177, Prof. Bellows, salary, 375 00 

•• 17. ** " 178, Prof. Whitney, salary, 300 00 

•• 17. •• «* 179, Miss Hoppin, salary, 225 00 

••17. •• •• 180, Miss Rice, salary, 175 00 

•• 17. •* •• 181, Miss Pomeroy, salary, 160 00 

«« 17. *• •• 182, Prof. Pease, salary, 187 00 

1868. ^an. 3. '• •• 183, Hon. D. £. Brown, expenses, ... 21 00 

•• 3. « •• 184, Hon. E. Willets, expenses, 20 10 

•* 3. *' •• 185, Hon. O. Hosford, expenses, 14 iO 

March 6. ' • • • 186, Prof. Maybew, salary, 500 00 

•• 6. •• •• 187, Prof. Bengal, salary, 375 00 

•• 6. •* •• 188, Prof. Goodison, salary, 375 00 

M 6. ** •* 189, Prof. Bellows, salary 375 00 

^ 6. " •• 190, Prof. Whitney, salary, 300 00 

•' 6. •• •• 191, Miss Pomeroy, salary, 150 00 

•• 6. «• •* 192, Miss Rice, salary 175 00 

•• 5. •« *« .193, Prof. Darrow, salary, 300 00 

V 5. •* *• 194, Miss Hoppin, salary, 225 #• 
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1868. Mar. 5. To paid No. 1*95, Prof. Pease, salary, $187 50 

** 1^6, Edwards & Cooper, w'l^ mnseuin, 450 00 

** 1)97, J. E. Bassett, paiDtlog, 10 00 

** 198, Smith Bros., sandries, 62 04^ 

** 199, Smith Bros., Laboratory, 13 88 

*' 200, ProC GtoodlsoD, postage, 3 60 

** 201^ Bickford & Camp, 29 94 

202, A. S. Baroes, diplomas, 75 15 

203, Ypsilaoti Woolen MaDufacturlDg 
Co., lomber, 24 44 



5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
^. 
5. 
5. 
5. 



ti 
it 

K 
II 
14 
14 
II 



II 
II 



Jane 24. ** Expense acc*t per bill of items, 8,455 67 

ToUl debits, $9,978 52 



The Stale Board of Education in Account with B. W. Hemphill^ 

Treasurer. 

1868. Jane 24. To payments as per acc^t annexed, $9,978 52 

" 24. balance to new «oc*t, . . . • 866 19 



I 



$10,844 71 



1867. Ang. 9. By balance cash acc% $1,927 71' 

1 diploma, 3 oo 

warrant Auditor Greneral, ^ , . 1,500 00 

14 diplomas, , 42 00 

warrant Auditor General, 6,000 00 

Idiploma, 3 oo 

taition from Asg. 9, 1867, to June 24, 1868, 2,369 00 



Dec. 17. 

" 31. 
1868. March 6. 

«* 6. 
April 20. 
Jane 24^ 



1868. Jane 24. By balance. 



$10,844 71 
$866 19 



YcsiLANTi, Mioh., Jane 2^ 1866. 
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ADRIAN COLLEGR 

SSPOBT OF THS PBEBIDKNT. 

Adrian College, now under the control and special patronage 
of the Methodist Church, has before it a future of bright prom- 
isef. Its Buildings, Grounds, Cabinet, Musical Instruments^ 
Library and other appurtenances, are valued at $200,000. It 
has, in addition to this, an endowment fand, drawing interest^ 
of upwards of $100,000. 

The attendance the past year was two hundr^ and forty- 
two. Of these thirty-six were in the College and two hundred 
and six were in the Select Course and Preparatory Department 
Ninety-five were ladies and one hundred and forty-seven were 
gdntlemen. 

When the College, less than two years since, became the prop- 
erty of the Methodist Church, there was an indebtedness 
against the Institution of upwards of $30,000. This indebted- 
ness, it is confidently believed, will be fully met during the year 
1869. 

The course of instruction pursued in this Institution, as 
our catalogue shows, is equal to that pursued in bth^ first- 
dass colleges, and the fixed purpose of the Faculty is to secore 
to their pupils an education as complete and thorough as can 
be obtained elsewhere. With the following extract from our 
last catalogue, I close this report: 

" DIOBBXS. 

« The Degree of 'Bachelor of Arts' is conferred upon studenis 
who successfully complete the Classical Course. 

« The Degree of * Bachelor of Science' is conferred upon stu- 
dents who in like manner complete the Scientific Course. 

'* The Master's Degree will be conferred upon graduates of 
three years' standing, who shall have sustained a good moral 
character subsequent to graduation, and who shall have en- 
gaged during that period in professional or in literary and 
scientific studies, provided that those entitled to such degree 
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ahall report themselTes by letter or otherwise to the President 
of the College before the time of the annual meeting of the 
Board of Tmstees. 

"LITERABY SOCIETIES. 

'^ There are connected with the College^ two Literary Socie- 
ties, the * Star 'and the 'Lambda Phi/ These hold regular 
weekly meetings for Bhetorical and Literary Exercises, and 
afford to students advantages for improvement in discussion, 
criticism and Bhetorical studies. 

" OABINST. 

" The Cabinet comprises the Donations of Prof. J. Eost, Bev. 
L Dunham, of Massachusetts, and Major J. H. Cole, of Adrian. 
It is amply sufficient for illustrating aU the departments of 
Geology and Mineralogy. Some of the specimens are rare, and 
all are in good condition. 

" The friends of the College are invited to send to the Cab* 
inet and Library such contributions as may add to their com- 
pleteness and yalua 

*<T£BM8 ASD VAOATIORS. 

*' The Collegiate year is divided into three terms and three 
vacationa The first term continues sixteen, and each of the 
others twelve weeks. The first vacation is two weeks, and in- 
dudes the holidays; the second is one week, and the third or 
Summer vacation is nine weeks. 

'' Li all the departments, it is of great importance that stu- 
dents enter at the beginning of the term. Students are required 
to report themselves for registration upon arriving in town. 

^'PBOSPEOTS OF THE OOLLSOB. 

• 

'< The prospects of Adrian College were never more full of 
promise than now. The success of the year past has been, in 
view of all the circumstances, as complete as the most sanguine 
friends of the Listitution anticipated, and the assurances of a 
greatly increased attendance during the next year are very en- 
couraging. The aim of the Trustees and Faculty will be to 

28 
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•make the College such as to meet the expectation both of 
the commnnitj ia which it is located, and the Church under 
whose patronage it has been placed. 

« The location of the institution with respect to healthf ulness, 
•and social and natural surroundings, can be scarcely excelled. 

« For either a business or collegiate education, the means and 
^appliances of the' Institution are in Qvery way sufficient. *' 

ASA MAHAN, 

PresiderU. 

Adbian College, Nov. 30, 1868. 



BEPOBT OF THE SECBBTAET. 

'ITo the Hon. O. Hosfokd, Supl. of Fubiic Instrudion: 

Deab Sib — ^I have the honor of herewith submitting for yo«r 
linspe^tion, the annual report of Adrian College, for the year 
^ending June 25, 1868: 

INGOBPOBATION. 

This Institution became incorporated under the general 
•college laws of the State, March 22, 1859, and its buildings^ so 
ff ar as they were then available, were opened for the reooptioB 
*of students in the latter part of the same year. It is now under 
the patronage of the Methodist (formerly the Methodist Prol- 
^estant) Church, and is the only College formally recognized by 
the General Conference of that religious body, in the United 
states. 

LOCATIOK. 

^e buildings, four in number, are very digibly situated on 
>a plat of twenty acres of land, just beyond the western corpo- 
rate limits of the city of Adrian. The site was donated by 
IHon. L. G. Berry and Dr. D. K Underwood, and is very w^ 
adapted to the ; purposes to which it is appropriated. Of the 
'four buildings, one is used exclusively for the accommodation 
•of ladies and as a boarding ball, and one for the accommoda- 
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tion of gentlemen. Each of these has three stories and 
•contains airy and fipaoioos study and lodging rooms, and. will 
•accommodate one hundred and twenty students. The two re- 
maining buildings are each two stories; the upper story of the 
one being a commodious chapel, and that of the other a room 
doToted to the purpose of a Cabinet. The first floors Are used 
for recitation and society rooms. 

[Just as this Report is going to press, Feb. 2cl, 1869, we learn that the 
«oath bnildliig of Adrian GoMege was this morning burned. The loss is 
estimated at $20,000, with an Insurance of $8,000. It is probable it will be 
.speedily rebuilt] 

BOABD OF TRUSTEES. 

Term Expires^ June, 1869. — Hon. F. C. Beaman, Adrian; 
Rot. B. Eose, Jeflersonville, O. 

Term Expiree, June, 1870. — Hon. L. G. Berry, Adrian; Rev. 
J. S. Thrap, Adrian. 

Term Expires, June, 1871. — Hon. W. S. Wilcox, Adrian; 
John Eedman, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Term Expires, June, 1872. — Rev. C. Springer, Zanesville, O.; 
Rev. James Mayall, Princeton, Ills. 

Term Expires, June, 1873. — T. J. Finch, Esq., Springfield, 
O.; John Fordyce, Esq., Cambridge, O. 

Term Expires, June, 1874 — Hon. R. R. Beecher, Adrian; 
John J. Gillespie, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

OFFICEBS OF THE BOA.B!D OF TBUSffSES. 

Hon. R. R Beecher, President; Prof. G. B. McElroy, Secre- 
iary; John J. Gillespie, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Rev. R Rose, Hon. R. R. Beecher, Hon. L. G. Berry, Rev. J. 
S. Thrap. 

Locd Treasurer and Financial Agenft — G. B. McElroy. 

General Agent — ^Rev. J. S. Thrap. 

Board of Visitors. — Christopher T. Bateman, A. M.; Rev* 
Alex. Claris, A. U.; Rev. R P. Powell, A. M. 
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•make the College such as to meet the expectation both cl 
the communitj ia which it is located, and the Church under 
whose patronage it has been placed. 

<< The location of the institution with respect to healthf alness, 
>and social and natural surroundings, can be scarcely excelled. 

« For either a business or collegiate education, the means and 
^appliances of the' Institution are in Qvery way sufficient. " 

ASA MAHAN, 

President. 

Adbian College, Nov. 30, 1868. 



REPORT OF THE SECRBTAET. 

'IFo the Hon. O. Hosford, Supl, of PvUio Instruction: 

Dear Sir — ^I have the honor of herewith submitting for you 
'inspection, the annual report of Adrian College, for the year 
•ending June 25, 1868: • 

INCORPORATION. 

This Institution became incorporated under the general 
•college laws of the State, March 22, 1859, and its buildings, so 
ffar as they were then available, were opened for the reception 
*of students in the latter part of the same year. It is now under 
the patronage of the Methodist (formerly the Methodist Prol- 
^estant) Church, and is the only College formally recognized by 
the General Conference of that religious body, in the United 
rStates. 

LOCATION. 

^e buildings, four in number, are very eligibly situated on 
>a plat of twenty acres of land, just beyond the western corpo- 
rate limits of the city of Adrian. The site was donated by 
IHon. L. G. Berry and Dr. D. K. Underwood, and is very well 
adapted to the ipurposes to which it is appropriated. Of the 
iour buildisgs, one is used exclusively for the accommodation 
•of ladies and as a boardicg ball, and one for the accommoda- 
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iion of gentlemeiii. Each of these has three Btories and 
•contains airy and fipacioas study and lodging rooms, and, will 
■accommodate one hundred and twenty students. The two re- 
maining buildings are each two stories; the upper story of the 
one being a commodious chapel, and that of the other a room 
devoted to the purpose of a Cabinet. The first floors «re used 
for recitation and society rooms. 

[Just as this Report is going to press, Feb. 2d, 1869, we learn that the 
«oath building of Adrian CoUege was this morning burned. The loss is 
estimated at $20,000, with an Insurance of $8,000. It is probable it will be 
•speedily rebuilt] 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Term Expiree^ June, 1869. — Hon. F. G. Beaman, Adrian; 
Bev. B. Bose, Jefifersonville, 0. 

Term Expires, June, 1870. — Hon. L. G. Berry, Adrian; Bev. 
J. S. Thrap, Adrian. 

Term Expires, June, 1871. — Hon. W. S. Wilcox, Adrian; 
John Bedman, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Term Expires, June, 1872. — Bev. C. Springer, Zanesville, 0.; 
Bey. James Mayall, Princeton, Ills. 

Term Expires, June, 1873.— T. J. Finch, Esq., Springfield, 
O.; John Fordyce, Esq., Cambridge, 0. 

Term Expires, June, 1874. — Hon. B. B. Beecher, Adrian; 
John J. Gillespie, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

OFFICERS OF THE B0A.BD OF TRUSTEES. 

Hon. B. R Beeoher, President; Pro! G. B. MoElroy, Secre- 
tary; John J. Gillespie, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Bev. R Bose, Hon. B. B. Beecher, Hon. L. G. Berry, Bev. J. 
8. Thrap. 

Locd Treasurer and Financial Agen(t — G. B. McElroy. 

Oeneral Agent — ^Bev. J. S. Thrap. 

Board of Visitors. — Christopher T. Bateman, A. M.; Bey* 
Alex. Clarlc, A. U.; Bev. K P. Powell, A. IL 
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FACULTY. 

Rev. A. Mahan, D. D., President, and Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science; Bev. O. B. McElroy, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy; Bev. I. W. McEeeyer, A. M., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Natural History; A« H. 
Lowrie, A« M., Professor of History and Political Economy, 
and Principal of the Preparatory Department; L W. Cassell, 

A. B., Professor of the Latin and the Greek Language; 

*f Professor of Chemistry and Geology; Miss Ada A 



Alvord, A« B., Principal of the Ladies' Department; J. M. 
Thomson, Professor of Vocal and Instrumental Music; Miss 
Sallie K Bose, Assistant Teacher of Music; Miss Alice Van 
Slyke, Teacher of Painting; Augustus F. Bruske, Teacher of 
German. 

DEPAETMENTS AND COURSE OP STUDY. 

L PBEPARA.TOBT. 

While it is the especial akn of this Department to prepare 
students for the successful prosecution of the course of study 
adopted in the Collegiate Department, it is also designed to 
meet the wants of those who, in view of teaching in common 
schools, or of engaging in general business, require only a good 
English education. The course of study prescribed embraces 
the branches usually taught in Academies and the higher 
grade of public schools. 

To enter this Department the applicant, unless by special 
arrangement with the Faculty, must be at least fourteen years 
of age; and he must have acquired a good general knowledge 
of the elementary principles of Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Modem Geography, etc. The Department is under the same 
general super?ision as the other Departments of the College, 
but at the same time, is subject to the immediate control and 
direction of the Principal. 

•Until this Profeasorabip ahall be filled, the daties pertaining to it will be digtrlbnted UMiog 
tbe memben of the Facnltf 
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OOUBSB OF 8TUDI. 
FIBST TEAB. 

( English Grammar. 

FIRST TEBM 1 Higher Arithmetic 

( Latin Grammar. 

( Analysis of the English Sentence. 

SECOND TERM, J Higher Arithmetic. 

( Latin Grammar and Reader. 



THIRD TERM, 



' History of the United States. 
Higher Arithmetic-— reviewed. 
Greek Grammar. 
Latin Grammar and Reader. 



SECOND TEAB. 



FIRST TERM. 



' Natural Philosophy. 
Physical Greography. 
Greek Grammar and Reader. 
Caesar's Commentaries and Latin Grammar. 



( Elementary Algebra. 

SECOND TERM, i Greek Grammar and Reader. 

( Cicero's Orations and Latin Grammar. 

( Elementary Algebra. 

THIRD TERM, i Xenophon's Anabasis. 

( Virgil w^neid and Latin Prosody. 

Thoronglmess in the foregoing coarse of study, or in one 
folly its equivalent, is essential to success in the Collegiate 
Course. 

Particular attention is given to those studies that pertain to 
a knowledge of the English Language, including Eeadiog, 
Composition and Declamation. 

The mode of pronouncing Latin and Greek, commonly known 
as the Continental system, is used exclusively in the College; 
and the study of Ancient Geography and History is prosecuted 
in connection with the reading of Classic Authors. 

n. COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission to this Department must furnish 
testimonials of good moral character, and if from another 
College, certificates of regular dismission. 

There are two distinct courses of instruction, the Classical 
and Scientific, each continuing through four years. These are 
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open to both sexes, and when completed, entitle the sti&dent tO' 
the usual Academic degrees* 

Sfcudeiats are admitted to the Freshman Class, in the Clasaical 
Course, on having passed a satisfactorj examination in the 
studies of the Fteparatorj Department, or an equivalent thereta 

The Scientific Course has been established to meet the waat» 
ot such students as do not wish to take a fall course ol Latie 
and Greek, and embraces a wider range of Mathematics and 
English branches, together with the French and the Gterman 
Language. 

Most of the studies are recited with the classes in the Classical 
Course, and the students have similar exercises in Composition, 
Beading and Declamation, and enjoy like privileges for Lectures 
and Literary Societies. 

Candidates for admission will be examined in the studies of 
the Preparatory Department, except the Greek Language and 
the Latin of the second year. 

Candidates for advanced standing in either course, in addi- 
tion to the requirements of the Freshman Class, must be pre- 
pared in those studies previously pursued by the class into 
which they desire admission. 

Examinat'.ons for admission to any of the classes are con- 
ducted with reference to principles, rather than text books. 
The object is to secure thorough scholarship in the departments 
of study laid down in the Preparatory Course of the College, 
rather than to know that a specified number of books have 
been read. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
FRESHlklAN CLASS. 

Olassical Course. Scientijic Course. 

FIRST TERM. FIRST TERM. 

lavy— Latin Prose Composition. Caesar's Commentaries. 
Xenophon's Anabasis. History. 

University Algebra. University Algebra. 
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SECOND TERM. 8EC0KD TERM. 

Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute. Cicero's Orations. 



Latin Prose Composition. 


History. 


Herodotus 


JTniversity Algebra. 


University Algebra.- 




THIRD TERM. 


THIRD TERM. 


Cicero de Officiis. 


Vh-giPs ^neid. 


Homer. 


History. (Lectures.) 


University Algebra* 


University Algebra. 


Hhetoric. 


Bhetoric. 


SOPHOMORE CTiABR. 


Classical Course. 


Ssientific Course, 


FIRST TERM. 


FIRST TERM. 


English Language and Literature. 


English Language and Lite: 


Homer's niiad. 


French. 


Greek Prose Composyioii. 


Geometry. 


Geometry. 




SECOND TERM. 


SECOND TERM. 


English Language and Literature. 


English Language and Lit 


Horace. 


French. 


Xenophon's Memorabilia. 


Geometry. 


THIRD TERM. 


THIRD TERM. 


History of Civilization. 


History of Civilization. 


TacituB— Germania and Agricola. 


French. 


Botany. 


Botany. 


Trigonometry. 


Trigonometry. 


JUNIOR CKARA. 


Classical Course. 


Scientific Course, 


FIRST TERM. 


FIRST TERM. 


Cicero de Oratore. 


German. 


Demosthenes de Corona. 


French. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Analytical Grcometry. 


Mental Philosophy. 


MentAl Philosophy. 


SECOND TERM. 


SECOND TERM. 


Latin and Greek. 


German. 


Physics. 


Physics. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Mental Philosophy. 


Analytical Geometry. 


Analytical Geometry. 


THIRD TERM. 


THIRD TERM.. 


Latin and Greek. 


Differential Calculus. 


Political Economy. 


Political Economy. 


Physics. 


Physics. 


Geology. 


Geology. 
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Classioal Course, 

FIB8TTBBM. 

Latin and Greek. 

Chemistry. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Moral Philosophy. 

SECOND TBBM. 

Astronomy. 

Zoology. 

Constitational and International 

Law. 
Logic. 

THISDTBBM. 

Astronomy. 
Natural Theology. 
History of Philosophy. 



Scientific Course, 

FIBSTTEBM. 

Integral Galculos. 

Chemistry. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Moral Philosophy. 

SECOND TEBM. 

Astronomy. 

Zoology. 

Constitational and International Law. 

Logic 

THIBDTBBM. 

Astronomy. 
Natural Theologj, 
History of Philosophy. 



m. MUSIC. 

As music is now considered an essential part of a polite edu- 
cation, conducive to social enjoyment and promotive of mental 
improvement, the Trustees have instituted a department of 
Music, under the direction of Professor Thomson, late from 
Europe, and Miss Sallie E. Rose, a former pupil of Zundel and 
Bassini. Under their care pupils will receive the most thorough 
instruction in the theory and practice of music — vocal as well 
as instrumental To those wishing to make the study of music 
a specialty, in view of becoming accredited teachers, the insti- 
tution ofifers advantages which are to be found in few Colleges 
in the country. 

The following course, it is supposed, will ordinarily occupy 
about four years, yet students who have the ability to do so 
will be allowed to finish it in less time, and when successfully 
completed, will entitle the student to a diploma. 

Pupils will be graded according to their advancement, and 
will have the advantage of being taught to perform music ar- 
ranged for four, eight and twelve hands, after the system so 
long and successfolly followed at the Conservatoire of Music, 
Paris, and at the Boyal Academy of Music, London^. 
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C0UB8E OF INSTBUCTION. 
FIBST OBiJDE. 

FocaZ.-— Bassini's Method for the Young Voice. 

Jn^/rwmento^.— Piano—Richardson's New Method. Oi^pan— Getz'8 Or^m 
School. 
Theory.-^Bvarow^a Primer. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Vocal, — CoDCone's Method. 

jTW^rwwento^.— Piano— Bertini's Studies and Czemy's Velocity. Organ — 
Schneider's Organ School. 
I%eory.— Bink's Thorough Bass. 

TUIBD GRADE. 

Vocal. — Lablache's Vocal Exercises. 

Jn«^n^me;i^a;.— Piano— Cramer's Studies and ^^JterJil pr^^^id^. QfSf^ip^— 
Handel's Organ SchooL 

3%eory.— Zundel's Harmony and Modulation, 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Foca^.- Bassini's Art of Singing. 

Jn«;rtemento;.—Piano— Bach's Fugues and MoscheUe's Studies. Oipui— 
Bink's Organ School. 
Theory, — ^Albrechtsberger's Counterpoint and Fugue. 

Lessons on the Guitar will be giv^ to tho>9e who desire it. 
Pupils will be given such pieces from time to time as will best 
secure the most rapid advancement in execution, and wiU in the 
greatest degree cultivate the musical taste. 

PAINTING AND DBAWING. 

In this department the object vrill be, not only to give the 
student a full and distinct understanding of those scientific 
principles which underlie the arts of Painting and Drawing, 
but also to develop and cultivate a taste for, and ready per- 
ception of, the beautiful, wherever exhibited, that vrill promote 
the formation of a stjle both correct and pleasing. Students 
will be expected to commence and complete the work exhibited 
as theirs — the teacher will interfere with pencil or brush no 
further than is absolutely necessary to the progress of the pupil. 
The painting or drawing of a few pictures to ornament the walls 
of home-parlors, which are proofs of the skill and genius of the 
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instrnctor, rather than evidences of the taste, skill and progress 
of the pnpil, will not be allowed to nsorp the place of critical 
and thorough study of principles and their personal application 
by the student in the use of pencil and brush. 

SUM1£ABY OF CLASSES. 

Seniors, 7; Juniors, 6; Sophomores, 15; Freshmen, 8; pur- 
suing Select Studies, 41; Preparatory, second year, 26; Prepar- 
atory, first year, 129; Department of Music, 37; students of 
Music not classed in any other Department, 11; Ladies, 95; 
Gentlemen, 147; attendance during the year, 242. 

BXPENSES. 

Tuition for the first tenn, $800 

Tuition for the second tenn, 6 00 

Tuition for the third term, 5 00 

Incidental expenses per term, 4 00 

Lessons on the Piano Forte, per term of 20 lessons, 10 00 

Use of the Piano, two sessions per day, per term, 3 00 

Use of the Piano, four sessions per day, per term, 6 00 

Lessons on the Melodeon, per term, 10 00 

Use of the Melodeon or Organ, two sessions per day, 3 00 

Vocal Music, private lessons, per term, 10 00 

Yocal Music, class instruction, per course of 20 lessons, 1 50 

Pencil Drawing, per term, 6 00 

Painting, in Oil Colors, per term, 10 00 

A Matriculation Fee of five dollars will be required of each 
student on first entering any of the College classes. This 
charge is made only once during the course of instruction, and 
will apply for the ensuing year to all students in the College 
classes who have not yet paid it 

The College Hall contains study and lodging rooms for the 
students. The rooms in the Ladies' Hall are furnished with 
stoyes, tables, bedsteads and chairs. Gentlemen provide the 
furniture for their own rooms. All students provide their own 
bedding and bed-dothing. The rooms are high, commodious, 
weU-ventilated, and each adapted to the accommodation of two 
students, comprising, as they do, a sitting-room with bed-room 
tkttached. Boom rent per term for each student, from $2 60 
to $5 00. 
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Students ocoup jing rooms in either of the Halls are respon- 
sible for all damage to the same, ordinary wear and tear 
excepted. 

Board during the current year ranged from $2 75 to $3 50 
per week, and will hereafter depend upon the changes that 
occur in the prices of necessary supplies. It is the purpose of 
those having charge of the Hall to keep the price of board as 
low as circumstances will justify, in order to coyer actual 
expenses. 

Fuel can be obtained, delivered at the College, at prices vary- 
ing from $4 to $5 per cord. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. B. Mcelroy, 

Secretary. 



BEPOBT OF VISITOBS. 

Hon. 0. HosroBD, Supt, of Fvblic Instruction : 

The committee of Visitors appointed by you to visit and report 
upon the condition of Adrian College, submit the following: 

The committee were not able to attend all the regular ex- 
aminations, but such as were heard were very satis&ctory in- 
deed. Adrian College is beautifully situated about one-half 
mile west of the city of Adrian, in a very healthy locality. The 
buildings, although all of them are not yet completed, are fine, 
substantial brick structures, furnishing abundant room and 
good accommodations. A boarding hall is connected with the 
institution, where board can be had at a very reasonable rate. 
All students who wish, can obtain rooms in the dormitories. 
The moral influence of the College is of the very highest char- 
acter. Great care is taken in this respect, and the abundant 
Christian labors of the past year have been blessed with a large 
number of conversions. 

After the disturbed year of 1866 and 1867, during which the 
College changed hands from the Wesleyans to the Methodists — 
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a year of depression for the College and all its interests — pros- 
perity now seems to dawn upon it more propitiously than ever. 
About 130 students were present during the last term. The at- 
tendance during the year was 242; average during each term, 155. 
Of this number, 36 were in the College Course proper; the re- 
mainder were in the Preparatory and Elective courfie. The 
Faculty consists of ten instructors, nine of whom were present 
A very fine cabinet^ consisting mainly of geolc^cal epeoimaiiSi 
is connected with the institution. 

In the examination of classes the committee noted the fol- 
lowing: In Tacitus the class gave some very good translations. 
They were generally quite true to the original, but there seemed 
to be with some, a lack in construction and ability to show gram- 
matical relations. Upon the whole, however, the class acquitted 
itself very creditably. The class in Natural Theology showed 
that close application and much thought had been given to the 
subject The class in Mathematical Astronomy did honor to 
itself and its teacher. The committee also heard spirited and 
well conducted excmiinations in German, Music, French and 
Elocution. It might be well to say, in this connection, that the 
College has adopted a complete course in music, and two yoxmg 
ladies had just completed the course. They were the first who 
had graduated in this department Generally speaking, the 
committee do not hesitate to say that the examinations and 
graduating exercises were very creditable to all eoncemed. Hbe 
greatest need of the College at present is a larger income, but 
the prospect is gradually growing brighter, and we predict for 
it an honorable and useful future. 

We should take a noble pride in our educational institutions, 
^e people should rally to their support with liberal hands and 
willing hearts. They are the barometers that diow how the 
nation rises or falls in its onward progress. 

0. T. BATEMAN, 
S. P. POWELL, 

Visitors. 



. * 



ALBION COLLEGE. 

pbesident's bepobt. 

Hon. Obamsl Hosford, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

The past collegiate year, ending with Jane 18, 1868, was one 

of fair prosperity to Albion College. The following summary 

shows the number and classification of the students: 

ficfnion, 3 

Juniors, 15 

Sophomores, « . 22 

Freshmen iO 

Cdlegiate, 80 

Fine Arts and Music, 27 

Preparatory, .178 

285 
Comited twice, ••««»«^» 22 

Whole number for Collegiate year, 263 

Of the above Collegiate students there are — 

Ladies, 42 

Gentlemen, 38 

Preparatory students: 

Ladies, .......93 

Gentlemen, 90 

The attendance by terms was: 

Fall term, 19i 

Winter term, 167 

Spring term, 134 

Total by terms, 495 

The institution is under the patronage of the Michigan and 
Detroit Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They elect the Board of Trustees. The officers of the Board 
are: Jas. W. Sheldon, Esq., Albion, President; Rev. Wm. H. 
Brockway, Albion, Ist Vice President; S. W. Walker, Esq., 
Detroit; 2d Vice President; Geo. B. Jocelyn, Albion, Secretary; 
Rev. A. M. Fitch, Albion, Treasurer; and Rev. M. A. Dougherty, 
Financial Agent 
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The Board of Instmotion is as follows: 

Geo. B. Joceljn, President, and Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science. 

Bev. W. H. Perrine, A. M., Professor of Natural Science and 
Fine Arts. 

Wm. H. Shelley, A. M., Professor of Latin Language and 
Literature. 

Bev. John McEldowney, A. M., D. D., Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature. 

Miss Baohel Carney, M. S., Preceptress, and Professor of 
Modem Languages. 

Miss Sallie A. Bullison, B. S., Professor of Mathematics. 

Miss Kate A. Jocelyn, teacher of Instrumental Music 

Henry C. Northrup, teacher of Phonography. 

Fay G. Pierson and William Harper, assistant teachers in 
Preparatory Department 

Mrs. Maria H. Gushman, Stewardess. 

The regular Courses of Study are two — ^the Classical and 
Scientific — each occupying four full years in addition to the 
Preparatory Course of two or more years. There is no "Ladies' 
Course." The ladies and gentlemen pursue the same Course 
and receive the same Degrees. These Courses of Study em- 
brace as thorough a knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man and Enghsh Languages, History, Belles-Lettres, Natural 
Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, &c., as the Courses of our 
best Colleges. They have not been materially altered since 
my last report 

In financial matters the conditions and prospects of the Col- 
lege are good. The Endowment Fund now reaches about 
$90,000, on $60,000 of which interest is being received. There 
is a debt of $12,000 — ^secured by mortgage — which is being 
provided for in conditional subscriptions, to be paid when 
enough is pledged to cancel the debt This will, doubtless, be 
done the coming year. 

The receipts the last year were as follows: 
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From Interest, , $4,051 02 

" Bents, Incidentals, Fees, &c 2,387 00 

*< Gash Contributions on Current Expenses, . . . 3,587 22 

" Loan, 10,000 00 

Total, $20,025 24 

Of this amount, $5,215 50 were paid the Board of Instruc- 
tion, The balance, save $9 91 — in Treasury — was used in 
paying floating debts. Agent's salary, incidentals, repairs, &o. 

During the coming year it is designed to repair and improve 
the buildings. Among the improvements will be a new style 
roof, cornice, verandah, &c., to the centre buildiug, the comple- 
tion of a commodious and beautiful chapel in the south build- 
ing, and new rooms for the Cabinet and Art Gallery. Already 
the old Chapel in the north building is being fitted up for the 
Literary Societies, in two suites of rooms. Each suite has an 
Audience room 48x22 feet, 16 feet high, and a Library room 
22x21 feet, same hight of ceiling. The Eclectic and Athen- 
isedes Societies will occupy and furnish the north suite, and the 
Erosophian Society, (formed by a union of the Clever Fellows* 
azid Clever Girls' Societies,) will occupy and furnish the south 
suite. * 

Prof. A. Winchell, of the State University, during the com- 
ing year will place in the College a fine Cabinet of Specimens 
for illustrating Geology and Mineralogy; a generous donation, 
which, it is hoped, will be imitated by other friends of the In- 
stitution. The Cabinet of Eev. Mr. Bumham, and the Astron- 
omical instruments and Library of Bev. D. C. Jacokes will add 
much to the Department of Natural Science, but they are not 
available until $100,000 endowment have been raised for the 
College. 

The work of endowment is being vigorously prosecuted, and 
will not cease until the Institution is amply provided for. It is 
the design of the Board to request the appointment of an En- 

*Theae are now— Dec. 10— in nee hj the Societies, and a portion of the work on the centre 
building is completed. 
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dowment Agent in each of the patronizing Conf^enoeo. so thai 
the whole territory may be speedily and thoroughly canvassed; 
also, the appointment of a Conference Trustee to superintend 
the collecting of the outstanding Endowment notes, that the 
proceeds thereof may be paid to the Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee for investmeni* The friends of the College are desirous 
that its endowment may be ample ^and securely and profitably 
invested, so that Albion College may be able to accomplish all 
its most sanguine friends desire, in the department of Christian 
Education. 

GEO. B. JOCELYN, 
President of Albion College. 
December, 1868. 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 

BEPOBT OE THE TBUSTSES. 

To the Hon. Ob^iiel Hosford, Supt. of Public Instruction : 

Sib — Owing to the temporary absence of President Brooks, 
it becomes the duty of the undersigned to present a report of 
the condition of Kalamazoo College. 

As the leading facts in the history of the Institution were 
fully presented in the annual reports of 1863 and 1864, it does 
not seem needfal now to enter again upon them. 

The vacancy in the Presidency of the College, occasioned by 
the resignation of Bev. J. M. Gregory, L. L. D., in April, 1867, 
continued until September last, when the Trustees unanimously 
made choice of Bev. Kendall Brooks, D.D., of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Brooks has accepted the appointment, and has entered on the 
duties of the office. He has, daring all of his professional life, 
been deeply interested in the work of popular education, and 

*Iii accordaDce with this reqaest, in September last the Michigan Conference appointed 
Bev. D. F. Barnes, Endowment Agent, and J. W. Sheldon, Esq., of Albion, Conference 
Trustee; the Detroit Conference appointed Kcv. Seth Reed, of Ann Arbor. Endowment 
Agent, and David Preston, Esq., of Detroit, Conference Trustee. 



tiiefriends of the Oollege are permitted to feel that hk accession 
to the Presidency affords to the Institation a promise of gt^tXif 
•extended usefcdness. 

Miss H. P. Dodge, of Massachusetts, an instructor oi singular 
power and enlarged culture and experience, has been appomted 
Principal of the Female Department. 

Professor Daniel Putnam has resigned his connection witti 
the College, and has accepted an appoiMmenI at ih0 'iSotmA 
School. 

The number of students during the term now apjproacfaixig a 
«lose, has beeti as follows: males, 62; females, 40; total, 102. 
We are not able at this moment to stat^ the exact number of 
pupils during the past year. 

It has of late become increasingly evidesit to the friends 6t 
the College, that its endowment was quite inaddquat^ to its 
support, and an effort is mow making to add the sum of $50,000 
to its permanent funds. It is thought that this increase^ with 
the avails from tuition, will enable the institution to proce^, 
(though upon a limited scale,) without contracting any debt* 
And it is believed that the friends of education will from time 
to time add to the endowment such further means as will eB.Br 
ble the Cellege to fulfill all the hopes of usefulness ^tertained 
in its behalf by its founders. 

The library has, during the past year, received very valuable 
accessions, and is now an important means of education. The 
three literary societies of the under-graduates have each shown 
a most commendable enterprise in improving their rooms and 
enlarging their libraries, expending upon them in all, a sum of 
between one and two thousand dollars. 

The geological cabinet of the College is of fair extent, though 
its value is very much lessened from the fact that the specimens 
ere not labeled. The apparatus of the institution is very de- 
fective. As soon as the endowment shall have provided for the 
Odllege the means of continued existence, it will become the 
imperative duty of those having it in charge to devise plans for 
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greatly enlarging and improying the means of illostrating the 
physioal sciences. 

The Faculty of the College is as follows: 

Kendall Brooks, D. D., President and Profesf>^v f Mathe- 
matic& 

Silas Bailey, D.D., Professor of Moral and Intellectaal 
Philosophy. 

H. L. Wayland, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, and 
Instmctor in Greek. 

J. A. Olark, A. M., Professor of Latin. 

Miss H. P. Dodge, Principal of the Female College, and 
Professor of English Literature. 

Mrs. Martha L. Osborne, Professor of Modern Languages. 

Miss M. H. Blakeslee, Listructor in Music. 

Miss E. D. Wood, Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 

It will be the design of the Trustees to appoint additional 
instructors as soon as the income will justify this step. 

The Board, the Faculty, and the friends of the College, dose 
another year of its history, profoundly grateful to Ood for all 
His many interpositions in its behalf, and commending anew its 
interests to His continued care, and to the confidence and aid 
of the friends of Christian education in Michigan. 

SILAS BAILEY, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 

H. L. Watlaiid, 8ec*y of the Board. 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 

BEPOBT OF THB PBE8IDBNT. 

Hon. O. HosroBD, Supt. of Public Inutruction: 

Sib — ^The Trustees submit the following annual report of the 
progress and present condition of Olivet College: 

The year, in nearly every particular, has been one of gratify- 
ing sueoess. The advancement shown in the increased number 
of students, in the progress of the work upon the new <' Hall," 
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and in the increase of the endowment fond, has its ooonterpart 
in eyents of a character less noticeable, perhaps^ bat not less 
▼ital to the well-beiDg and reputation of the institution. 

In their care for the intellectual interests of the students, it 
has been the aim of the instructors to extend the courses of 
study and raise the standard of scholarship. To attain these 
ends« the yarious courses have been carefully revised and im- 
proyed; the most important change in this respect being the 
addition of a fourth year to the course in the Scientific Depart- 
ment. The standard of admission to the English course has 
also been considerably raised; but while for this reason the 
numbers in this department are somewhat less than the previous 
year, the higher departments show a considerable increase. At 
the recent commencement, a class of ten, including four ladies, 
was graduated, four of whom are candidates for the ministry. 
And from the present size of the Senior Preparatory Glass, it 
is expected the next Freshmen class will number about twenty. 

The Rhetorical Department the past year has been under 
the care of Bey. H. O. Ladd, who haying been called by the 
church in January last to become their pastor, accepted 
an inyitation to become instructor in the Oollege. At the last 
Commencement, B. C. Kedzie, M. D., of Iiansing, was also added 
to the Faculty, as Lecturer on Chemistry, and has recently 
entered upon his duties. President Morrison, who has been 
spending several months in Europe, on leave of absence granted 
him by the Trustees, has just returned to resume his duties in 
the College. 

The efforts made for raising a permanent Endowment Fund 
have met with flattering success. About a year ago, a gentle- 
man of New York, who had already given nearly $2,500, signi- 
fied to the President his purpose of bestowing on the College, 
including his former giffcs, the sum of $25,000, the condition 
being specified that the people of Michigan should, previous to 
January, 1869, add to the permanent funds of the College the 
farther sum of $40,000. These conditions have been complied 
vrith, the agent having already secured the entire amount^ of 
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infaich $20,000 was given by Mr. Manning Botan, of Greenyilh, 

lor the endowment of the Professorship of Latin. Ano&tt 

(gentleman in New York city, having previously intimated th6 

.purpose of giving $10,000 for the permanent endowment of a 

Professorship, has paid in $1,000, to which a gentleman of Ohio 

has added $1,000 more. S. F. Drory, Esq., of Olivet^ whoM 

tgifts to the Institution have been frequent, has also lately given 

:$500 as the endowment of a Prize Fund, the proceeds to h6 

'distributed in prizes for excellence in composition and oratory. 

'The donations to the Building Fimd have been comparatitefy 

; cnm all. At the recent OommeHcement, however, two well ImoWA 

benefactors of the College gave $2,000, for the purpose of pni^ 

ting a Mansard roof upon the Ladies' HaU, and the improve- 

Daent is already completed. A like sum has been subscribed 

^during the year for the new dormitory, which is now nearly 

enclosed, and it is expected that by the next Commencement 

• this building, which is so much needed for the increasing num- 
ber of students, will be complete in every part, and ready for 

^dedication. 

The library, which now numbers over 8,500 volumes, has been 
increased by about 900 volumes, nearly all by donation, of 
which Mrs. J. A. Albro, widow of the late Bev. Dr. Albro, olf 

• Cambridge, Mass., gave over 500 volumes. 

The present resources of the College are estimated HA 
ifollows: 
Beal estate, including lands and College buildings, $75,000 00 

Libraries and apparatus, 7,000 00 

^Permanent funds, including scholarships and in- 
Vested funds, 100,000 00 

Total, $182 000 00 

The College still grants gratuitous instruction to worthy 

young men in preparation for the Christian ministry, and by the 

continued liberality of C. Delano Wood, Esq., of New York, 

«8ix of our students, in preparation for the same sacred office, 
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9X1^ reeeiving aid to the amount of $1,300 in the aggregate am* 
xmallj. In addition to the assistance given by the Amerioaiv 
Education Sodetj, and the Board of Education of the Presby-^ 
terian Church, the Education Society of the Marshall Associar 
tion of Congregational Churches, gives further assistance to- 
students connected with Churches within the limits of thi^ 
AjBMSoaation. These means of assistance draw to the Collage' 
net a few young men, who though in indigent drcumstanoofl,. 
ctim here obtain their mental furnishing, to go forth to the wasto^ 
plaees of the West, to mould society for Christ And, while 
the instructors seek to impart thorough mental disoipline, wA 
aim at a still higher standard, believing that ne;(t to ^ waria 
Christian love, our country needs sound scholarships aud brpad 
culture, they make the religious welfare of the students of 
prime importance. 

To all the efforts that have been so successfully made the 
past year to increase the usefulness of the institution and ex* 
tend its r^utation, Ood has set His seal Faithful to the fre- 
quent indications that this is His own work, He who has so 
greatly enlarged our material resources, has not withheld the 
sanddfying and saving influence of the Holy Spirit Scarcely 
any year in the history of the institution has been more blessed 
or more productive of good in this respect, than has been the 
last; and rarely has iQ-od more signally manifested Hisneamesft 
to any people. Beginning in the College, and soon after the* 
meek ot prayer, the revival soon extended to the village and 
the neighborhoods around. Scarcely a student was not deeply 
moved, and scores responded to the Saviour's call, and for the 
first time yielded their hearts to Him. While thus some of the* 
best talent of the school has been consecrated to Christ, the 
effect of this work of grace in increasing the cordial confidence 
and mutual good will between Faculty and students, and be- 
tween both and the citizens, as well as in turning the hearts of 
the people more than ever to Olivet, cannot be over-estimated. 

It is the work that Olivet College is doing for this>^ State, and. 
to some extent for the whole West — ^it is these constant mani- 
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feetations by the favor of God in spiritual bleBsingB, that hare 
Bostained those who have labored here tinder embarrassments 
that otherwise would have been completely dishearteniug. But 
while by the benevolence and self-sacrifice of Christian men and 
women, the institution has been brought out of great straits 
and made to occupy a more extended field of influence, the in- 
creasing number of students demands more buildings and an 
enlargement of the corps of instructors. We would therefore 
respectfully suggest whether it would not be well for the State 
to devise liberal things for this and the other Colleges to which 
it has given charters, and from which it receives such a strong 
moral power. 
The officers of the College at the present time are as follows: 

BOABD OF TRUSTEES. 

Bev. Nathan J. Morrison, D. D., President; Bev. Henry Bates, 
Canton, Bl.; Bev. James S. Hoyt, Port Huron; Bev. Calvin 
Clark, Marshall; Newell Avery, Esq., Detroit; Bev. Herbert A. 
Beed, Marshall; Bev. J. L. Patton, Greenville; Hon. Oramel 
Hosford, Olivet; Samuel F. Drury, Esq., Olivet; Bev. Thomas 
Jones, Augusta; Bev. Philo B. Hurd, Bomeo; Hon. James B. 
Porter, Lansing; Bev. Sereno W. Streeter, Union City; Homer 
O. Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo; ^itz L. Beed, Esq., Olivet; 
Philo Parsons, Esq., Detroit; Hon. Albertus L. Green, Olivet; 
Bev. Addison Ballard, D. D., Detroit; Hon. Willard Davis, Yer- 
montville; Franklin Moore, Esq., Detroit; Bev. William Hogarth, 
D. D., Detroit; Bev, WolcottB. Williams, Charlotte; Bev. Jesse 
W. Hough, Jackson; Latham Hull, Esq., Kalamazoo; M. S 
Sweet, Esq., Grand Bapids. 

EXECUTIVB COMMITTEE. 

S. F. Drury, Chairman; A. L. Green, N. J. Morrison, P. Par- 
sons, O. Hosford, F. L. Beed. 
Bev. George P. Kimball, A. M., General Agent. 
George W. Keyes, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Bev. Nathan J. Morrison, D. D., President, and Drory 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Bey. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Bey. John M. Barrows, A. M., Professor of Botany and 
Gteology. 

B. C. Kedzie, A. M., M. D., Lecturer on Chemistry and 
Anatomy. 

John H. Hewitt, A. M., Butan Professor of the Latin Lan- 
gaage and Literature. 

Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature. 

Alexander B. Brown, A. B., Professor of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 

Bey. H. O. Ladd, A. M., Instructor in Bhetoric and Mental 
Science. 

Merritt Moore, Principal of the Preparatory Department and 
Instructor in Mathematics. 

Edward S. Elmer, A. B., Instructor in the Ancient Languages. 

Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal of the Ladies' Depart- 
ment and Instructor in FreDcb. 

, Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 

Miss Anna M. Benedict, Assistant Teacher in the Preparatory 
Department 

Miss L. A. Willard, Assistant Teacher of the Piano. 

Bespectfully submitted, in behalf of the Trustees. 

JNO. H. HEWITT. 

Olivet College, Jan. 1, 1869. 



BEPOBT OP VISITOB PATTON. 

Prof. O. HosFOED, 8upL Fvblic Instruction: 

The undersigned, members of the Board of Examiners, ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for Olivet 
College, for college year, ending June, 1868, beg leave to report: 
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Your eommittee are folly persuaded that the friends of liberal 
education have done well to foster Olivet College. By their 
liberality, it is now placed upon a sure financial basis. The dis- 
cipline exercised, the efficiency, and self-denying zeal of the 
President and corps of instructors, together with the high 
standard, both of morals and of scholardaips found t)iere, 
promise well for the usefulness of the College. The exi^inijua-' 
ti<»is of the various classes, during the late anniversary ezer- 
eises, were regarded by the examiners as highly creditable to 
all concerned, evincing careful thorough teaching and succ^ssfol 
study. 

After such examination as they have been able to make^ the 
examiners do most heartily commend Olivet College to th^ fos- 
tering care and patronage of the people of the State. 

Respectfully, 

JAMES L. PATTON. 



BEPORT OF VISITOB TUTHILL. 

St. Johns, Mich., Nov. 20, 1808L 
Pftor. O. HosFOBD, Supt, of Pvblic Instruction: 

Dear Sib — The Committee appointed to attend the examina- 
tions of the Classes at Olivet College for 1868, would report: 

That they attended the Examinations preceding Commence- 
ment of this year. As the classes in the Preparatory, Ladies' 
and Collegiate Courses are numerous, and the members of the 
Committee present only two, it is impossible for them to report 
as thoroughly as they could wish. But so far as they heard, 
they heard with pleasure. Most of the classes showed a good 
knowledge of the studies pursued — some of them a very thor- 
ough acquaintance with them. The classes in Geometry and 
Conic Sections were very ready and rapid in their demonstra- 
tions. The Greek pupils, though few, comparatively, gave 
evidence of the scholarly instruction they had received from 
jthe ^hree teachers of Greek. As the weather was intensely hot<, 
^wd the hours of exiimination many, and some of the recitatiops 
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rmuarkably quiet — iShe pupils alone telling what they knew, 
and the Professors seeming to feel that their time for commu- 
nicating knowledge on the special topics was at the recitation 
hours of the term — ^it is to the credit of the classes that they 
aucoeded uniformly in keeping Examiners and other auditors 
lawake. The public speaking on the various occasions ot the 
'^sreek disclosed the fact that there had been faithful training on 
the part of the instructors. The public reading by the young 
ladies, and the elocution of the young men, were, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, unusually excelleni As it was the first 
visit of the attending members of the Examining Oommittee at 
Olivet, they cannot speak of the progress of the Institution, but 
ihey were impressed with the thought that there is no better 
place in the State for the moral and intellectual training of our 
youth, that while there is a want in advantages for instruction 
in science, there are teachers here that are all that our youth 
need, to discipline them in earnest tJiinking ttnd severe study, 
and to incite them to a worthy life-course. 

Very Bespectfnlly, 

GEO. M. TPTHTfiti. 



FEMALE COLLEGE. 

VISZTOBS' BEPOBT. 

HoK. O. HosFOBD, Supt. of Public Instruction: 

The annual examinations at the Micliigan Female College 
were attended by Hie aj^pointed State committee, and the 
committee are agreed i|L reporting they found that school a 
atirring and resolute institution of leaming. The Principal 
and teachers have been in their placei^ and at their work, 
during the entire school year, and the examinations the oom- 
mittee witnessed at the close of the year, were proof that their 
labor had been eystematic and successfuL And while teachmg 
had been more saocessfal in some dasses than in othextmoid 
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iriih Bome members of classes, it would be invidioaSy and per* 
haps tmjost^ to present any special selection, where all had 
been drilled with equal care, and where each, with a few 
exceptions, had labored with equal diligence. 

This CSollege furnishes instruction in all the branches taught 
in similar institutions, and it teaches with a skill and thor* 
oughness worthy a more extended patronage. No student is 
permitted to graduate without completing the entire ooU^ 
course, or taking something fully compensative, l^iis airange- 
ment is intelligent and just; it looks like life, and merits success. 

The committee would assure the friends and supporters of 
this school for young ladies, they need not fear it will &il, if in- 
telligent persistence can sustain it, and we are the more hopeful 
in this respect, from the thoroughness of instruction given in 
the heavier studies. For example, in the higher Mathematics, 
in Moral Philosophy, in Political Economy, and in BuUer's 
Analogy. The young ladies were trained in these studies as if 
they possessed the brain of manhood. 

In submitting their report, the committee feel they can recom* 

mend the Michigan Female College to the patronage of parents 

and guardians of the young ladies of the State, and of the 

country. 

Bespeotfully submitted* 

GEO. H. mOKOX, 

Chairman OommiUee. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONS. 

BXPOBT OF THB SUP£SIinFENDBNT. 

HoH. O. HosFOBD, SttpL of Pvblic Instrueiion: 

Deab Snt — ^I am happy to report to you the hopeful condition 
of the Sunday School interests in Michigan. This appears, 
among other things, from the general favor the Sunday School 
meets with from all classes of citizens — ^the multiplication of 
conventions and teachers' institutes to promote the further ex- 
tension of this good work among the people, as well as to 
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increase the efficiency of those faithful laborers already engaged 
in it. Other signs of progress are seen in the new manuals 
isBued to aid in the more successful management and instructioii 
of Sunday Schools, and in the enterprise and improyement 
manifest in the literature provided for them, and also in fhd 
beautiful mission chapels which the hand of a wise benevolence 
is rearing in our cities and larger towns for the benefit of neg* 
lected children and youth. Most encouraging are the examples 
of success which have crowned these efforts. 

While these things are so, we do not shut our eyes to the &ct 
that the Sunday School is yet, like those it aims especially to 
reach, in the childhood of its growth, requiring still the best 
thoughts and counsels of all good men to perfect its organisa- 
tion and usefulness. We must aim to make the Sunday School 
equal to the best daily public school in point of efficient organ* 
ization and systematic instruction, looking to regular adyance^ 
mentby a well defined course of study of the^cred scriptures. 

The American Sunday School Union has seven permanent 
missionaries in Michigan, employed in planting and sustaining 
Sunday Schools in the new and neglected portions of the State. 
The counties lying north of the Detroit and Milwaukee Bail- 
road receive more especial attention. A hundred or more 
Schools are organized annually, many of them in places where 
they had never existed before. Hundreds of dollars in Bibles 
and Testaments, Sunday School libraries, papers, &a, are given 
to these Schools every year. Many of the people in our new 
settlements are very poor, and many of these settlements are 
found without any form of Christian instruction, and some of 
them with scarcely a vestige of moral influence. To illustrate 
these points, allow me to adduce a few facts from the reports 
of the Sunday School missionaries. 

A woman who had two little boys, ages six and four, when 
she heard that they were to have a Sunday School in their re«> 
gion, took the last flour bag she had and made each of them a 
pair of pants, and led them to the school, some three miles 
distant One man, the value of whose household g|CK^d& is^ 
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perhaps reaob the sum of ten dollars, proposes to procure five 
.dollars' worth of Sunday School requisites, if he has any money 
left after buying a cow. He has already ten dollars invested in 
.his school. In one place boys and girls were found, twelve or 
•more years of age, who had never heard a prayer, until the 
Sunday School missionary went among them. In another dis- 
trict, where a school-house had been built, the teacher em- 
ployed opened the first session of the school with bringing and 
prayer. A little girl, seven years |^old, ran home exdiuming, 
'< Mother, mother, we've got the strangest school-ma'am I ever 
Bee or heard on; she sings songs and speaks pieces in school, 
and ihe fun of it is, she gets right down on her knees to speak 
her piece !" In one instance, the missionary, after traveling 
thirty-five miles without seeing a house, finally came to a settle- 
ment of nine or ten families, where for want of a school-house, 
he organized a Sunday School in a little log dwelling with no 
floor or window, only as the woman had cut a hole through the 
logs and put in a small picture frame. <'So we had one win- 
dow and one light of glass, but fortunately the roof was very 
open, and we had plenty of sky-light. This was six months 
ago, and now the settlement has grown to thirty families, lUid 
the Sunday School to sixty children." 

In this manner our missions penetrate into the remote dis- 
tricts of the wilderness, gather the Uttle flocks of young and 
old together, build for them folds, and provide &ithfal shep- 
herds to watch after their welfare and furnish them needfol 
supplies, until society shall take on a permanent and independ- 
ent form of organization. Thus we are endeavoring to take 
hold with you, in laying the foundations of a virtuous and 
intelligent citizenship in the State of our adoption, and trust 
that our labors may prove the truth of the saying, Uiat the 
Sunday School is the Evangelist of the District SchooL 

V^y truly yours, 

THOS. WKEGHT, 
Supt. 8. 8, Mimons in Midiigan. 
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STATE AGRICUIiTDRAL COLLEGE. 

BBFOBT 07 TBB^ PJEUSSIDXNTl 

December, 1, 1868. y 
Hoir* 0v HofiEOB9, 8upt.of PiMic Instruction: 

Dmb. Bok — Ther College hasf jnsb dosed <a proq)eroiis year. 

The EfMnilt; remained unchanged until near the close of thet 
yeio^.when A. N. Prentiss the Professor of Botany and Horti-?- 
cu})iOQ9,.i^ gra4^t^te of this loustitution, whose management, oi 
ihafiarticuUmr^ depmrtment^and of his prof essorship was em»?* 
neo(M4yffaccessla}« rested, to take asimilar plaoe in -the CozneU; 
Ujoiiiremty. WiU.W. Tracy, a gradnate, has been aiqK)inted • 
inatrujBtor of Borticnlture, and the management of the Gardena' 
committed to his charge. Albert J. Cook, a graduate of 1862^ 
hsm been: appointed Professor of Zoology and Entomology. He 
availed himself of last winter^s vacation to put himself under < 
th^ instructicm of Agassiz, and Olirar Wendell Holmes; and' 
this winter enjoys the rare advantages of instruction in Ento« 
mology, of the German Naturalist, Hagen, and in ZoQlogy, o^ 

The Faculty now consists of a President^ a Professor of Prac** - 
tical Agriculture and Animal Physiology, a Professor of Agri-' 
cultural Chemistry, a Professor of Botanj and Horticnlture,/ 
(to be appointed,) the Secretary, a Professor of EnglUbi'^ 
Literature, a Professor of Zoology and Entomology^ and an 
Instructor in Horticulture. 

The College authorities hope for the time when other profes-' 
sorships, such as Geology, Meteorology, Veterinary, Industrial 
Drawing, and of the sciences, shall be filled by men who oan> 
devote their entire time to our limited field of study, and aiA 
in the advancement of ii 
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BTUDENTB. 

The number of cftadents has been 82, with an average 
attendance of 80. This average does not take into acoooni 
abort absences of actual students granted by the Faculty. 

This small number of students is thrown out as a reproach 
to the College, both at home and abroad. Perhaps it would be 
matter of still greater reproach to the College or the State, 
whichever is ta blame for the &ct, that the Institution has but 
nineteen rooms for the accommodation of students. Ten of 
these rooms are about 19 by 13 feet in size, and nine are about 
14 by 14 feet in size. Not one of these rooms has a bed-room 
off it^ and no one has more than one closet^ and no closet is so 
much as two feet deep. Three additional rooms in the College 
Hall are given up to students, while in order to do this, the 
museum is left without a work-room, and objects intended for 
the museums of Horticultural and other departments are left 
unclaimed by the departments, because students fill the rooms 
that are needed for them. 

Act early as Dec. 7, 1858, (ten years ago,) the President of 
the College writes, <* In the present boarding hall four students 
are placed in each room together; an arrangement at war with 
every scientific truth, and with all the natural laws we inculcate 
relative to the preservation of healtL" No new hall has been 

« 

erected^ and the practice still contmues of putting three, and 
often four, into one room. 

Other States are doing better, and through liberal State ap- 
propriations, are enabling the Agricultural Colleges to take all 
qualified students that apply, leaving Michigan, which in num- 
ber of students might rank with the best of them,* far in the 
backgrounds for want of dormitorial accommodations. For 
several years the College has had to reject many applicants for 
this single lack of room. 

The students of 1868 came from 26 different counties of the 
State, six were from without the State, all but two having 
gained admission into the College before the necessity of dis- 
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oooragiBg snch applications was so manifest. Applications for 
admission from other States are nomerons. 

There have been in the Senior Class, 10; Juniors, 13; Sopho- 
mores, 23; and Freshmen, 34. There has been no Preparatory 
Glass the past year, and no students in the Select Oourse. 

The average agids of the students was, as given in on entering, 
as follows: Seniors, 21 6-10; Juniors, 20 4-10; SophomoreSy 
20 4-10; and Freshmen, 18 8-10. It will be seen that the stu- 
dents are of sufficient age to have considerable maturity of 
mind. They have proved students of the most desirable char- 
acter. The Michigan '^Teacher for December, 1868, correctly 
describes them: *^ There has been no unruly conduct, no row- 
dyish noises or pranks, or occasion for discipline for any such 
conduct during the entire year. The students have had free 
and imwatched access at aU times to the ripening grapes, musk- 
melons, water-melons and oth^ fruits, and no instance of med- 
dling with them has been known.** 

Of the eighty-two in attendance, sixty were the sons of far- 
mers, and forty-seven were teaching, or at work during the 
winter of 1867-8, to gain means to half pay their expenses at 
the College; sixteen spent the same winter in schooL The ten 
Seniors were graduated at the close of the year. 

GRADUATES. 

The Agricultural College was empowered to grant degrees in 
1861. At that time the course of study was enlarged from two 
years to four, depriving the College of one class — ^the Sopho- 
more. 

The remaining seven years have graduated thirty-four stu- 
dents, ten of whom received their diplomas at the last Com- 
mencement The occupations that will be chosen by these last 
graduates are not yet known* 

Of the twenty-four graduates of years preceding the present, 
eight are farmers, and another owns a &rm which he is clearing 
from his earnings as a teacher, and which he expects to work 
himself. Four graduates are instructors in Agricultural Col- 
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l6ga0^ OM aa professor of Agricoltore in Madison Umyenilgr. oq# 
as professor of Botany , in Oornell Uniyersiiy, one as professor of 
Zoology and Entomology, and the fonrth as insfaniotor in Hor- 
tiqnitnre in this Oollegei A fifth was for four yeais a profesfor 
in this institation« but is now engaged in other pursuits^ Qaa 
gi^e^ilildid is a maphi^iist^ one a surreyor, two died in the Vmbed 
S^lJi^rnvno^ emd th^ remaining five are engaged in teaqhigig, 
OK <elib9r oSjttin§^ not ooniiidered indiietria;|. Three of the gradt 
TuMiefi^ n«imd a^ pro|es)K>ra ox inst];aiBt|ors, baTe cbftxgt of fwnvp^ 
gaid^n^ te$«A% ioiptep^Ant^ and Ii^ixir^.a^ eo^ld profnerly be 
diiMA as f WK^ersr 

Bin, per^apSi too som to d^w any genetrai coiidusion as to 
whel^er an Agirieidtiiral' Ck)U8ge is lapi^e lifcely to retum^ itf 
ginduatos: to indpstrial caU{ags» thfoi otbeiv^^inatitutiow are*. 
Botiiiha nbOKQ ^taiteoiwt is mi^ in xeiply to frequent inquii9l«i^ 
and w at least asuffictient. answer.tp ihos^ wbo afitoa tb^nofc, 
three in a hundred of those who gi^^uite fvom .sueh Ooll«jgS9' 
wiU eTor.work on a farn^ or betske) themselTes to industrial 
calBnggL It may be bette:(^ to wak^ and, record ^results, tha^ to 
theoxiEa ab(»it the majbtar^ It has beeii no do^bt ho^^estl^ 
doubted, whether the College^ with all its adj^antsgefii will fit^a 
man for his duties as a praotieal &nnev any better than ordi- 
nary labor on an ordinary farm. But the case is not an 
anomaly. The writer of this report has several times been 
applied to for advice, by young men desirous of preparing 
themselves for the practice of law. They say they are advised 
by many in whose judgment they have great confidence, to go 
at once into a lawyer's office, and waste no time and money in 
a law echoed. This, however, is not the place to discuss general 
principles of professional education. 

Many students have taken only a partial course in the College, 
embracing Botany, Horticulture, Chemistry and some other 
studies. The occupations of twenty-six persons who had taken 
sach a course in the sciences have been examined as they came 
in order in the catalogue. 

Two such students died in the army; the occupations of three 
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ai;* unknown; four are in professionB or ihearmy; one is a but* 
Yoyor; two are nnrserymeny and fourteen are farmers. 

It is not improbable that other graduates may become farmersy 
who nowy poEHsessing no &rm nor means of purohasing one^ 
prefer teaching at |46 a months to farm labor at $22. 

STAHDABD 07 ADHISSIOK. 

One of the reasons why an education received in a Scientific 
Course of a College has been considered of inferior value to one 
gained in the Classical Course, has arisen from the difference in 
the amount (not kind) of preparation required for entering. 
The applicant for admission to the Classical Department ha» 
been compelled to ^o through a three, or at least a two years> 
course of study and mental discipline, over and above all that 
was required of the applicant to other courses of study. On 
graduating, the student who leaves the walls of the Classics 
has had two or three years more of study than his brother 
graduate from the Scientific Course. Now, it is not possible to 
make four years of study do the work of seven; and the differ- 
ence in scholarship and discipline is felt on graduating, and 
even after. It is not fair to decry the educating qualities of 
scientific study because four years of it will not yield as good 
fruit as seven years of literature and the arts. 

The requirements for admission to this College are thus fixed 
by law: "No student shall be admitted to the Institution who 
is not fifteen years of age, and who does not pass a satisfactory 
examination in arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading, spell- 
ing and penmanship." The law also says, the College *' shall 
be a high seminary of learning, in which the graduate of the 
common school can commence, pursue and finish a course of 
study." 

It would probably be very unwise to sever the College from 
this connection with the common schools. Indeed, what is 
most needed for a course of study at the College, after a knowl- 
edge of the common branches enumerated, is a certain matu- 
rity of mind. For lack of text-books, the courses of instiuctioi^ 
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in agricoltural obemisiry, agrioaltnre, a half year of botany, 
And other branches, are given in lectures, requiring habits of 
attention in the stadents. 

The terms of admission into the College do not vary much 
from those required in the other agricoltoral colleges in the 
land. Iowa and Cornell University (Agricultural Department,) 
require the same; Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts require 
isome knowledge of Algebra; Illinois the same as Michigan, with 
the addition of History of the United States. The requirements 
.^in Maine do not differ much from those required by, perhaps^ 
most of the scientific departments of colleges. 

As to the value of most of the studies required for admission, 
nothing need be said. A good preparation, however^ in Geog- 
raphy is of great importance in & course of study like that of 
the Agricultural College. Meteorology, Botany, Zot^logy and 
<}eology, all become more interesting and valuable to students 
who have not neglected this branch of study. 

It is, without doubt, greatly desirable that the standard of 
*adniission into schools of agriculture and science should be 
•elevated. It must not be done^ however, in a way to sever 
them from vital connection with the common school system of 
the State. Previous to the law reorganizing the College^ ( 1861,) 
•a partial attempt was made to have the Agricultural College a 
^professional school only, into which it was hoped the graduates 
•of other colleges, and other already educated men, would oome 
for professional training. Such an expectation would not have 
4>een realized. Even the scientific schools of Yale and Cambridge 
have but a sprinkling of graduates in them. Of the 418 students 
in Medicine in the University of Michigan, (1867--8,) but 19 
4ure marked as having received any academic degree, and of the 
:387 students in the Department of Law, not one is marked as 
a graduate bom any college. Still less is it to be expected that 
-etudents of agriculture and horticulture will take a preliminaiy 
oourse before entering an agricultural college. A special train- 
ing has long been considered essential to the practice of law and 
imedicine, while to farmers themselves it is a new and doubtful 
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idea, that colleges and book learning can really fit them for 
their work. The Agricnltoral College requirements for admis- 
sion are as high as those of the Law School and the Medical 
School, and the professional studies of longer continuance. 

Agricultural colleges labor under other peculiar difficulties. 
There is no brotherhood of them; there is no general plan of 
organization, and common schools do not take them into account 
in their teachings. These schools have almost no graduates 
abroad, turning the attention of other aspiring youth towards 
their balis; tbey have not their share of teachers in the schools 
holding in mind the peculiar qualifications required in them. 

COUBSB OF IHSTBUOnOK. 

The observations just made point to the necessity of just such 
a course of study as the organic law specifies: one at once pro- 
fessional and general, one not supposing the student to have 
taken a collegiate course in some other institution. 

The experience of this mstitution has convinced its officers 

« 

that a defined course of study should be insisted upon. Stu- 
dents should not be ^owed at will to leave a study half 
completed and turn to another which may seem at the time 
more attractive. 

It is, however, the earnest desire of the officers to present to 
the students various courses, which, while agreeing in the main, 
shall diverge sufficiently to afford to each student more thorough 
instruction in the peculiar calling which he has chosen. Thus 
chemistry, or the management of stock, or landscape gardening, 
or entomology, or horticulture, arboriculture, or veterinary, or 
any one of many other of the wide range of studies pursued, 
might branch off from the general course into peculiar promi- 
nence. The modem languages, also, should receive more 
attention. The coming fund may enable the College to realize 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.—FIffiSHXAN CLASa 

FIBST HALF YEAR, 

Algebra— Robinson's New University. 
History—- Weber's Outlines. 
Geometry— Robinson's New University. 
Book-Keeping— Bryant & Stratton. 

SECOND HALF TBAB. 

Trigonometary— Robinson. 
Snrveying—Davies. 

Practical Agricultare, LectureSk Goodalela Stoek-B?eed)ng,^ Wartnffft 
DndnagCy &c. 
(Jeology— Dana. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

FritST HALF TBAB* 

Eng^lish liteiatnre—ChamberSy SpalcUng. 

Botany-r-Gray. 

Elementaiy Chemistry— Toumans, and Lectoresi 

SECOND HALF TRAIL 

Entomology— -Harris, 
Analytical Chemistry-^Fresenios. 



Botany^— Gray, Darlington, Lindley, and chi^y Lectures. 
Horticiiltiire^Thomas, Lectures. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

FIBST HALF TEAB. 

niysics— Snell's Olmstead. 

Agricultoral Chemistry— Johnstone, mostly Lectures. 

Liductive Logic— HerscheL 

SECOND HALF TEAB. 

Physics— Killer's Chemistry, first>oiume. 
Rhetoric— Whately, Day's Praxis. 
Animal Physiology— Dalton. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

FIBST HALF TEAB^ 

Zoology— Carpenter. 

Practical Agriculture— Lectures. 

Mental Philosophy— Wayland. 

Astronomy— Snell's Olmsted. 

Landscape Gardening— Downing, Kemp.. 

French. 
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SECOND HALF TEAR. 

Civil Engineering— Mahan. 
Moral Philosophy— Haven. 
Political Economy— Carey, Walker. 
French— Fasquelle, De Vivas' Classic Reader. 
Declamations and Compositions throughout the entire coarse. 

DEPARTMENTS OP INSTRUCTION. 

Elementary Chemistry. — The primary forces — ^Heat, Light, 
Electricity, Magnetism, etc.; Chemical affinity and laws of 
chemical combination; Elementary Substances — their history* 
properties, combinations and uses; Application of Chemistry 
to the arts and manufactures; Organic Chemistry. In the 
study of Elementary Chemistry, the facts and principles of the 
science are illustrated by experiments. 

Analytical Chemistry. — General Analysis; Analysis of Soils; 
Analysis of Minerals; Use of the Blow-Pipe; Analysis of Ma- 
nures; Analysis of the ashes of Plants; Alkalimetry and Acid- 
imetry. In prosecutiog Chemical Analysis, the student spends 
three hours a day in the Laboratory, imder the direction and 
supervision of the Professor in Chemistry, applying with his 
own hands the tests required to determine the composition and 
properties of bodies, thus securing a practical knowledge of 
the methods employed in these investigations. 

Agricultural Chemistry. — Formation and composition of 
soils; the relations of air and moisture to vegetable growth; 
Connection of heat, light and electricity with growth of plants; 
Nature and source of food of plants; Chemical changes attend- 
ing vegetable growth; Chemistry of the yarious processes of 
the farm, as plowing, fallowing, drainiog, etc.; Preparation, 
preserving and composting of Manure; Artificial Manure; 
Methods of improving soils by chemical means; by mineral 
manures; by vegetable manures; by animal manures, by indi- 
rect methods; Botation of crops; Chemical composition of the 
various crops; the Chemistry of the dairy. The instruction in 
Chemistry is imparted both by lectures and text-books. 
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PBAonoAL AoaiouLTUBE. — First Year. — liKjixxg out of fiffms; 
Arrangement and planning of farm buildings; Farm Imple- 
ments; General principles of tillage; Principles of drainage; 
Laying out and construction of drains; Methods of seeding; 
Harresting of crops; Principles of Stock-breeding; Breeds of 
domestic animals — their characteristics and adaptation to 
particular purposes. 

Fourth Tear, — General principles of farm Economy; Ua- 
nures — ^their management and mode of application; Succession 
of crops; Preparation of the soil for particular crops; CnltiTa- 
tion of crops; Mtmagement of grass lands; Stock husbandry; 
Oare of animals and principles of feeding; Fattening of ani- 
mals; Management of sheep. In addition to the aboTe course 
instruction is given in the field in tbcTarious manual operations 
of the farm. 

BoTANT. — ^A course is first given in Physiological Botany; 
Systematic Botany is then taken up, the Natural Orders being 
studied as to their Botanical characteristics; their size and geo- 
graphical distribution; their relative importance; the Genera 
and Species having agricultural value; those having commer- 
cial or medical value; those having ornamental value; and 
those which are obnoxious or detrimental, as v^eeds or poison- 
ous plaiits. The orders are illustrated by diagrams, and 
numerous living and dried specimens. The living specimens 
are dissected and examined by the student, and their genera 
and species determined. The indigenous plants, together with 
those cultivated in the gardens and groxmds, afford material 
for the study of this department of Botany. In the study of 
Vegetable Physiology, structure is illustrated by means of dia- 
grams. Several excellent microscopes are used in the study of 
minute structure. 

HoBTiciJLTUBE. — lu the course in Vegetable Physiology, the 
relations of that Science to Horticulture are pointed out The 
Sophomore Class being employed during the year in the gar- 
dens and College grounds, is afforded abundant opportunities 
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for the application of the instruction received in the class-room. 
It is intended that each student shall have practical experience 
in every cultural operation. In addition to these methods of 
instruction, a course of lectures is given on the history, theory 
and practice of Horticulture. 

Animal Phtsiology. — In this department, particular attention 
is given to the Anatomy and Physiology of domestic animal& 
The course is illustrated by anatomical preparations and dia- 
grams, representing the comparative structure of the organs oC 
locomotion, digestion, drcolation, respiration and reproduction 
of each branch of the animal kingdom. Dissections of animals 
are made to render the student familiar with the appearance, 
situation and relation of the organs of the auimal system in a 
state of health, and the changes produced by disease. Oppor- 
tunities are given for the study of the minute structure of the 
various tissues by means of the microscope. 

ZodLOGT. — Principles of the classification of animals, as 
founded on their structure and embryonic development De- 
scriptive Zoology, comprising the systematic arrangement of* 
animalfl in accordance with their natural affinities, in classes,, 
orders, families, eta; 'habits and geographical distribution of 
animals. 

Entohologt. — The course in Entomology is illustrated by a 
valuable collection of native and exotic insects. Particular at- 
tention is given to the study of species injurious to vegetation; 
and the best methods of checking their ravages is discussed* 
Students by coUectiiig and preserving specimens of our native 
species, become familiar VTith their habits in their several 
stages of development 

Mathbmatios and Civil Evamurnra — Algebra, Qecmatij, 
Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical Geom- 
etry, Surveying, Leveling, Plotting, Mechanics, Strength of Ma- 
terials, Arches, Framing, Bridge and Boad Building. Students 
have the use of Chain, Compass, and other instruments for 
practice, and receive instruction in the field as well as in the 
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Lecture Boom, each student being required to take charge of 
field surveys, and to become practically acquainted with fbe 
ose of the Level. 

Geology. — ^A course of daily recitations in Geology during 
the second half of the Freshman year is Ulustrated by maps^ 
diagrams and specimens. 

English Litebatube. — ^Listruction in this department is given 
by means of text books and Lectures. Bhetoric — Style. His- 
tory of English Literature. Bhetoric — Arguments, OonvictioD, 
Persuasion, Fallacies in Beasoning. Select portions of English 
Classics receive critical examination in a course of reading pre- 
scribed for each clas& The classes have regular and systematic 
instruction in the art of selection, arrangement and expression 
of the matter related to the assigned or chosen topics for 
composition. 

Labob. — Each student, not exempt for physical disability, is 
required to labor three hours a day on the &rm or in the gardena 
The number of hours may be increased to four or diminished 
to two and a half. Some compensation (see means of defray- 
ing expenses) is allowed; but the labor is regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the educational system of the College, and is per- 
formed with special reference to illustrating and applying the 
instruction of the Lecture Boom. Students are not employed 
in those kinds of work only in which they may be most profidenii 
but, as the work is daasifled, each is made acquainted vnth all 
the operations of forming and gardening. The Sophomore 
Gass work the entire year under the direction of the Professor 
of Horticultura The Juniors cfpend the year under the direc- 
tion of the Professor of Practical Agriculture. The other dasses 
alternate between the farm and gardens. 

LABOB snrcEM. • 

Who established the Labor System f 

The Legislature of the State. The organic law of the Col- 
lege says: ** Three hours of each day shall be devoted by every 
student of the College to labor upon the farm, and no person 
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shall be exempt except for physical disability. By a vote of the 
Board of Agricultiire, at snch season and in such exigencies 
as demand it, the honrs of labor may be increased to four honrs^ 
or diminished to two and a hall 

What is (he Labor System in the Michigan Agricultural CoUege t 

1. All students labor, except when exempt on account of 
physical disability. There is consequently no caste in the Ool- 
ite, arising from difference in this respect. 

2. The regular hours of labor are from half-past one to half- 
past four each afternoon, Saturdays excepted, on which day 
labor is furnished only on request This arraDgement leaves 
the entire forenoon for study and classes, and gives time for 
complete rest after labor, before the study of the evening. 
Some years ago, the students were divided into three divisions, 
the first division going to their work immediately after break- 
fast, a second division at the end of three hours, and the third 
in the afternoon. By this arrangement the teams were kept 
employed by the ctudents, and the expense of hiring hands to 
some degree obviated. But the present plan gives a better part 
of the day to study, and admits of a much more careful over* 
sight of the work of students by the officers of the OoUege. 

3. The officers of .the CoUege work with the students, or per- 
sonally superintend the work The Professors of Agriculture 
and Horticulture, the foremen of &rm and garden, and the 
foreman of the greenhouse, are always out with the students 
during their work, while the Professor of Chemistry and other 
officers often are so. 

4. The labor is intimately connected with the subjects of the 
lessons of the students. Lectures are not infrequently given in 
Che field, or yards where the stock is kept The principles 
learned from books find their illustrations in the field or work- 
shop, and on the other hand, what students observe while at 
labor stimulates them to the study of principles. 

In the firat, third and fourth particulars the labor system is 
believed to differ in essential respects from the labor gystems 
that have proved failures in other institutions. 
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5. The Juniors work their entire year under the direolipn of 
fhe Professor of Practical Agriculture; and. the Sophpmflm 
work theirs under the Professor of Botany and Hortionltiiza 
This arrangement affords those Professors opportunities for a 
pomewhat systematic instruction in the labor in their iclepaii- 
ments. The members of the other classes perform qpeokl 
4uties assigned to them, or work upon the farm ot in the gar^ 
denSy under assignments made eyery fortnight The FipB 
Department receives double the working force of students thai 

the Horticultural Department has. 

Da students shirk their work f 

Almost never. Nearly all of them were accustomed toynA 
before entering the CoU^ge, and find the three hours' woric no 
hardship, A large majority of them need the 7 or the 7( oenti 
an how that the good workers receive for their labor, in ofder 
to help pay their College expenses. The great variety in ihe 
labors required, and their relation to their studies, serve to 
interest them, and they often manifest a strong interest in 
furthering the work to be done. The best scholars ore almost 
always the best workers. 

The students work cheerfolly with the professors and fore- 
men. They are treated more as companions than as labaren^ 
md the feeling of authority exerted, or of compulsioii, is 
scarcely ever thought of, if we can trust to appearancee, and to 
the hearty good will existing between Faculty and stodentB. 

Does ihe labor of siuderUs **pay V* 

IPaj how ? or what ? This is a College; and everytlmgfi^jB 
that is j^t too costly a means of illustration, or of instmotioo, 
or of securing skill, in the matters it is designed to teadu A 
College buys laxge museums to aid the student in his .study of 
geology, or zo&logy, or mineralogy, and .the expenditure '^pajs" 
by furnishing means of study. So with the chemical laboratocyt 
the library, && It is the same with botanic gardens, with va- 
rieties of stock, with fruits, nurseries, vegetable gardens^ farm 
crops, implements, meadows, pastures and all the fomitore of 
a College like this. They " pay " by being means of illustration 
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ft^wcxkmpaiqriiig ihe lessons of the text-books and Iectiire& rBut 
i'hiiiiiee the cheiiust's knowledge is more i^enrate efter he Jiae jiad 
bptpnetioe in the chemical laboratory, iiherefore here stodei^ta 
Ur0mA a half year in the laboratory in the course of their jiear. 
In ivmL a half in chemistry. The sarveyoir's knowledge ia moie to 
HitlMi ydied upon if lie has aetnaUy wed the eompaas andileiiel, 
fa npun i iejfe d lands, Mloobfted oontents, and made plata. Btodwts 
• ifeoei^e sach practice here. In the same way they have pnaotioe 
In geafting* budding, twffsptoting; the use of farm and garden 
implements, and in the manual operations of farm and garden. 
The College thus imparts the practical knowledge it was estab* 
Ashed to teach. If the labor teaches, gives familiarity with 

botanical, horticultural principles, and bestows 

skill upon the student, in so far it does pay like any 

Mher ocpenditure for sustaining an educational institution. 

-' The labor system is, of course, not without its expense to the 

inetitation. As the students work all at the same time, there 

' is need of a far greater number of tools, and to some degree, of 

**leams of horses and oxen, than would be required on a farm of 

equal size as usually managed. So the great variety of work, 

«id wide range of instruction given, require a larger variety of 

''tools, of crops and breeds of animals, than would be needed 

"on a farm managed for profit So also, three hours labor of a 

istout boy is not wcHrth so much as a third of nine hours a day 

'bj tiie same boy, for it is limited to a set time, (afternoon,) and 

ends irrespective of the condition of the work he is busied with, 

unless there is actual danger to the piece of work in thus quit- 

''ling it Besides, labor has to be planned for a large force for 

hours, succeeding and being succeeded by a very small 

'"Jbne. l|o make the labor educational requires also the constant 

Msttperintendence of skilled professors and overseers, who must 

r'4tepaid. 
^ Do studeTits do their work loell? 

The report of two years ago expresses a doubt as to whether 

"^'^e work of students was as well done as hired men would do 

* 

it The doubt would be wrong as regards the years 1867 and 
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1868. ConBidering the great variety of woik reqtdred, and the 
frequency of change from one kind to another, it is not bdieyed 
that hands conld be hired to do the work so well as students 
have done it Practiced hands can of course do ordinary fimn 
work better than most students could learn to do it from a 
little practice at the OoUege, but in fact, most of the students 
were accustomed to &rm work previously to entering the 
College. 
The labor system has been succeeding better every year. 

ZXPEBDiENTS. 

Experiments of various kinds are conducted at the GoU^ 
and the results published in the annual reports of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture. These experiments hav6^ 
within a few years, met the approval of qualified judges^ boQi 
as to the value of the results aimed at, and the accuracy and 
fitness of the methods employed. Amongst other papem^ tlM 
Country Oenileman, of Albany, and the American AgricuUurui, 
of New York, have paid particular attention to them, and the 
lessons to be derived from them. Joseph Harris, author of 
'* Walks and Talks," in the paper, last named, personally exam- , 
ined some of the experiments while in progress and the method! 
pursued, and published in the paper his convictions of their 
value and the accuracy with which they are conductecl M\ 
this gentleman is a fine chemist, and had experience in experi* 
menting under Messrs. Dawes and Gilbert, the distinguished 
English experimenters, his testimony is valuable. . , 

Nearly all persons who have written about Agricultural Od' 
leges agree as to the peculiar propriety of their oonduotiiig 
experiments. Professor Agassi?; says: ''We should have all fb^ 
experiments of Prof. Yille repeated in these Colleges. Bat thit 
is not alL We should have all the experiments made by Ibr 
gendie and Boussingault upon the feeding of cattle, upon thi 
nursing of animals; we should have all the experiments made 
upon breeding, upon crossing breeds, and upon the whole asir 
znal economy of the idomestic animals." Liebig has expressed 
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a like opinion, the Agriooltural press and Sodeties have reiter- ' 
ated ihe same. 

Experimenting, however, is not the way to make a &rm 
** pay,", in a financial view. The substanoes applied and 
methods employed may perhaps retard the growth and dimin- 
ish the valae of a crop. Still in the view of science such a 
result is valnable. Under the most favorable circomstanoes the 
necessity of constant oversight, the constant weighings and 
measnrings, the numberless computations, the interference 
with the most economical disposition of labor. See., go fiur to eat 
up the marketable profits of the crop. 

The experiments of 1867 filled seventeen printed pages of the 
report of the Board of Agriculture^ mostly with tables of figures; 
ifaose of the present year (1868,) are much more extensive. 
Careful experimenting requires peculiar means and facilities for 
4ponducting them, and of these the College yet has but a very 
limited supply. 

HSAHS OF ILLUBTBATXOK. 

2%e Fmrm. — ^The Farm, Gardens and Lawns cover an 
iarea of 676 acres. The Bed Oedar river runs through the 
%unn from east to west, leaving about 180 acres upon the 
liorth side of it On this side are the buildings, gardens, 
^vbhards, and a portion of the farm. The apple orchard occu- 
IbiM 16 acres; four farm fields 67 acres, pasture about 20 acres. 
The rest^ nearly 80 acres is without division fences^ and contains 
'{he lawns proper, College and Boarding Halls, Professors' 
^Iwelling-houses, pear orchard, smaQ fruit and other gardens. 
^Tndulating ground, groves of trees, a ravine^ widening into 
9lie alluvial meadows along the river, and near the western 
part high river banks with almost a horse-shoe curve of the 
arhrer, afiEbrd already very pleasant grounds for the Institution, 
k&d have in themselves promise of much beauty. 
" The soil of the domain is exceedingly various. A sandy soil 
^Sxtends from the entrance to the grounds to beyond the Col- 
lege buildings, becoming near the farm workshop almost a 



floiitiiig'fla&d: A large zntmber of the foresk mkMnow^ttmi 
on this tract, and evergreen spruces grow rapidly on ii A 
sandy loam, with day subsoil, lies all about the greenhooMk 
WtuAt of this is undedaid with tile dradn. To the west thtt« 
is day loam, and in plaoes quite a stiff day. East of the eaMttn 
bam is a fine bed of peat, and much of the river is borderaA 
byaHuTid flats; Most of tiie fsrm, however, is an etedialil' 
loiuiif'fiutt land; dttker stiH or originaiHy covered' with a-flttl^ 
growth of thnber. 

The original ttmberof thto gardM tMkefe and lawttit^ 
Most of the farm was, or is^ covered 'witti m tartons' gio#tli; 
cotmbdHag mxMtf of mttpta; be^ok^ *oiA^,' diki; asb;biMNvMd, 
wlAMeod; Uadt 'wvlxmt; and some^ fa^eedry and po^her^ 

OcMe Barn.— The farm has a good cattle bam, vrith 29 stalls^ 
and room for 95 tons of hay, built in 1862: It is erected on a 
soKd stone basement used for stabling cattle, is 42 fdet by 64 
with 22 feet posts. It has in the basement a root cellar, with 
ventilating tube running jorke* one of thelarge ventilators of the 
bam; a gganaif furnished wiHfc bins, in wiiidi» the.winber of 
btMlle]i«sameB8weetoi«dataBy>titoe4C8ttbeafcoacer^^ ]^. 
meinsiof ft hoBaerp[mer> a straw entler. is xnnr npoK>the npp«r> 
flooc^and^a root polper in the basamenk< 

(MkSkeA—bi 18M, a cattle shed vi^as bniU adjoitiB^ the' 
bam It is 90 feet by M,< contaiiis four bull stables; andl otlihr 
aeoeBmodatiosui for cattle^, and room iir the bay for 54 toos of 
hajf^' 

SkBep £am.--^A fine bam for dieep^ wair buflt^in 186l^>ftni^' 
idled with ten' separate pens for sheep, Tentiklors^ (nasA ailwa#' 
hay drates^) piuip, fleeoeoroom, tool-room, hay^mow, ysrds^- tct, 

Othef BuUdingn. — A brick building is used, the^basemeott ftir 
stabling the horses of the &rm department, and the^ Steward; 
the upper floor for hay; and the middle floor, which is macees* 
dble from either of the otherer, for a medianical voorh thop and 
tod room. There is a building, temporary in structure, for 
/arm implementB ; skedi for wtagohn; a temporary etrtnJtui^ for 
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expertments; a piggeiy yAdth ought at- once to give place to 
another^ but wiiieh catmot for lack of means; and hfarm houses 
occupied by tbe foreman of the farm. 

The buildings just enumerated belong to the Farm Depart^ 
ment. 

Thb Hbrticultuml Department has a Hdfneham^ with which^ 
is connected a tool-house and a shed for wagons. Thiswatl 
built in 1867. A Oreenkouse 90 feet long was also built ixi^ 
1867. The basement of College Hall is used by the Hdititml> 
tural I>&t)artment, and divided into offiee/tocd-room, fmit-'hdtis^ 
and Workshop. 

Cbttfi}.— The College p6si»eiEl&^ Short^ Hdlmv Detdn, Ayitehxr^; 
and Gtalloway cattle of choice pedigteett; Spanish MeKnoj^ 
OotswoM, Stmthd6wn and Blitck-faeed Heath sheep, (Sc6tdi 
Highland); and SufiTolk, Essex, Chisster Wiite aiid B^fKddtr 
swine. 

There is a chemical laboratory for the use of students^ phitd* 
aophical aparatus, surveying and leveling implements. The 
College has a collection of shells, birds, minerals, Son. Thcl' 
Codley Herbarium, so named from its enthusiastic coUectox'i 
Dennis Cooley, M. D.» is a -v&cj large and choice collection of 
plants admirably preserved— especially rich in grasses andixi 
our Indigenous flora, and containing also a large collection ot 
tropical, Califomian and Australian spedes. A museum oi 
botanical products is commenced. 

The College has an Apple Orchard, Feto Orchard, Y^getabld' 
Garden, Fruit Gtarden, Nurseries, Flower Bordercf, &c. It has 
a Library and Beading Koom. 

Meteorohgical Becords are k^t by the professor of Chemistry/^ 
in accordance with' the plans recommended by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and published annually in the reports of the Statcf 
Board of Agriculture* 

ooMVOBT or sTu nurxw . 

Their place here can hardly be called comfortable, 'sincd 
three or four t>ceupy the maie Toom for study. Lack of rooms * 
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compels to this. The only reason it is tolerable to etndents is 
beoanse their average age is so high (above twenty), and be- 
oanse they earnestly desire to secure the benefits of .tiie College 
coarse of study. When a student is not gaining the benefits 
for which he was sent here, or persists in making the condition 
of others uncomfortable by rowdyism, noise, or other infractions 
of the rules of general good conduct among citizens, his father 
is requested to vrithdraw him from the OoUege. This was Dr. 
Arnold's practice, and one which we think admirable. 

We have, at the Agricultural CoU^e, a modification of the 
old dormitory system. Oare is taken to secure a Steward of the 
College whom all may respect This Steward and his family 
Ut^ in the building occupied by students. They eat at a com- 
mon table; the students apply to him for care in sickness, and 
submit to his authority regarding the rules of the house. 

Students do not feel themselves put at a distance from the 
Professors. 

If a Professor calls at a student's room it is construed into 
fidendiiness. Home, and reading, "and ' ball-playing, and the 
news are talked over just as one citizen would do vrith another. 
The Faculty and students work together; three of the Faculty 
were members of the base-ball dub; students are on a footing 
of friendly intercourse vrith all members of the Faculty. 
Every Saturday evening the President and his family devote to 
receiving visits and calls from them. They have su£Scient 
opportunities for forming other acquaintances. 

It would be desirable to be nearer town on account of churdi 
services on the Sabbath. The religious exercises of the Col- 
lege are daily prayers in the chapel, public worship on Sunday 
afternoon, and a voluntary Bible class, attended the last year by 
i|bout thirty of the students. 

FUNDS. 

The Institution is supported by direct appropriation from the 
State. Its share of public lands in accordance with the Con- 
gressional grant, is 240,000 acres of land. No incoqie. has been 
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dexiyed from this sooroe as y^t. The selection^ sale and iiiTest- 
ment of the lands are not entrusted to the Board of Agricnltor^ 
but to a special Board created by law. The lands are in market 

OTHEB COUBSES OF STUDT. 

The Congressional Grant was intended for the miaintenance 
of Colleges '' where the leading object shall be, vrithoat excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes iu the 
seyeral pursuits and professions in life." Here is provision for 
a TJniTersity wherein all arts and sdenees should be taught, 
provided only that industrial education receive in it first and 
sufBicient attention. We have in this College had, during some 
years, lectures on field fortifications and military hygiene; we 
have guns and other military equipments, and have had, (last 
year, and several other years,) military drilL After all* how- 
ever, it would seem to be wise to confine our attention chiefly, 
at present, to Agriculture and Horticulture in its many 
branches, ¥dth such additional studies as teach the student to 
think, to express his thoughts^ and to know in general his 
civil rights and duties. 

The College was founded by the State, went into operation 
in 1857, long before the Congressional grant; has not as yet 
received any income from the grant, but is supported by Leg- 
islative appropriation. It was established as an AgriouUural 
College; and grew out of a plain and VTide^spread want for 
colleges peculiarly agricultural in character* Schook of Med- 
icine, liaw, Engineering, Drawing and Design, Mining &o., 
were to be found by any young man seeking for them. Thai 
whi(^ lacked was schools of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. The Mechanic Arts are mostly trades. The rules to be 
followed in them are comparatively fixed and certain. The 
manuals that give these rules are abxmdant, dear, and exacts 

U 
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The pereons engttged in ttnj one trade^ ax#, ae compared 
thoBe engaged in agrionltnrey exceedingly few. 

It setms therefore, peonliarly prop^ that this Ooli^e^ sup* 
ported as it is, and founded as it was, should remain a pecu- 
liarly Agricultural College. It would be unwise, were it possi- 
ble, to duplicate in any way the Umyersity of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, ahready the pride and glory of the State. It will be 
time for this College to extend its special instnuition to a yari- 
ety of the mechanical arts when it has ftmds from the endow- 
ment with whieh to do so. 

Another reason for the same is: that it woidd be uiiwiae far^ 
iher to complicate an exceedingly complicated and wholly new 
kind of Collie. Let it have time to establish itself in that 
character which is its essential one. Let it not attempl^ at flrol^ 
ixxi much. It will not be difflonlt afterwards to add to it other 
branches of industrial education, as there shall be means and 
demand. The President of the College takes Uds- opportunity 
to say that a department for the instruction of ladies ia an 
addition to the College peculiarly proper to be made. "Why 
should they not hare the knowledge of chemistry, of mechanioB^ 
of heat, meteorology, attend the lectures in dairy management; 
&C., which the College furnishes to young men ? And why nci 
giye them that general culture which the College is fitted to 
bestow on all its students t Danger is always apprehended, of 
course, from admitting ladies to those affidrs of lifia from which 
ihey have generally been excluded. It is a relief on the other 
hand to know that as fiist as they do secure a new position in 
the eyes of the law or by social usage, the ihreat^ied dangers 
neyer follow them. In general, the desirableness of extendmg^ 
the College instruction so as to cover yarious mechanic arts is 
not denied, but it seems fittest at present to wait until the Col-^^ 
lege, as an Agricultural one, can sustain an adequate corps of 
professors, and be equipped with proper Ebraries and means ot 
illustration. 
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BOABD OF AOBtOULTCBA 

Oar State, wiser in this than many others, made the Board ' 
having control of the College a small one. Eight is the entire- 
nnmber. They — and in this feature the wisdom of the Btate 
is not so apparent— are obliged to serve without compensation^, 
other than they get from the honor of having charge of an in* 
stitntion kept by the State, so small in capacity of receiving 
stmdents, as to be bandied about the newspapers in a way nofe- 
pleasing, certainly, to its sensitive friends. The gentlemen 
composing the Board of Agricnltiire are almost always present 
at its five or six meetings which it is necessary to hold yearly^ 
thus giving the State some three or f onr weeks servicecf, at the 
least, each year; while some of them give much more time». 
Some States, vrith larger Boards^ find a quomm at one time 
composed of a majoriiy — not composed of the same membere* 
that made a majority at a former meeting, so that the acts of 
one meeting are reversed at another. In the Board of this* 
State the utmost harmony has always prevailed. 

PDBUGATIONS OF TOM COLXAOB 

The College has published an annual Catalogue since andt ' 
including 1861. 

A Beport of the State Board of Agriculture, yearly, since 
and including 1862. These reports contain always an account 
of receipts and expenditures of the College. They contain full 
meteorological records, since, and including April,. 1868i The- 
volume for 1867 contains the Transactions of the State Agriauli*^ 
tural Society. The reports contain: 

Law of reorganizing the College, Constitutional proviakm;. 
United States Land Grant; and Acts of the State relatisg^r 
thereto. Beports 1868, pp. 109-130. 

Bemarks on Li-door Course of Instruction, 1862, p. 6. 1863^ 
p. 10. 

Out-of-door Instruction, 1863, pp. 14-17. 

Belation of Farm and Instruction, Bules, 1863, pp. 45->5(iK. 
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Beport on Inflnence of Labor System on Students, 1864, p. 
110. 

Experiments on use of Muck, 1863, pp. 50-71. 

Top-dressings to Grass lands, 1864, pp. 117-119. 
« " 1866, pp. 235-239. 

in Agricultural Chemistry, 1866, pp. 51-54. 
in Practical Agriculture, 
in Top dressings to Grass landcf, 1866, p. 65. 
« in Manures to Com, 1866, p. 67. 

on feeding of pigs, p. 69. 
sheep feeding, 1867, pp. 39-52. 
Heteorology of Central Michigan, 1866, pp. 241-263. 
Grand Traverse Country, 1867, 79-102. 
Brief Histoiy of the College, 1863, pp. 22-^3. 
The Cooley Herbarium, and life of Dr. Cooley, 1863, pp. 
19-21. 

Pedigrees of Fatalist, and other stock, 1863, pp. 77-83. 
Description of College live stock, 1866, pp. 11-16. 
Donations to the College: — ^Implements; crops; destructiye 
insects; reports of oooniy societies, and many articles of gen- 
-eral interest throughout the reports. 

LTTEEATUBB. 

A few of the many articles regarding Agricultural Education 
»Bai& A^cultural Colleges, is given here. As to the need of an 
-education for farmers, the literature is in fragments, yet abun- 
<lani Here is proof, in a quotation from the London Times: 
**Fa)rmers don't like Schools." Here is another from the same 
high authority: " Of course a man may be a good &rmer and 
:iiot able even to read and write." The agricultural journals of 
England and Scotland have had many fine articles on Agricul- 
tural Education Yrithin a few years; and it is painful to see how 
much the spirit of the Times pervades them. Farmers, from 
-their comparative isolation, are the last class to combine for 
^mutual improvement. The late agricultural lectures at Am- 
ierst brought im but few, it is said, of the farmers of the region 
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to hear them; the late course at the Illinois Industrial Collie- 
brought almost none from beyond the immediate Ticinityof tho" 
College. Again, even if the advantages for agricnlttiral educa- 
tion were as good as those for medicine or law, the nature of 
agriculture is so complex, its operations so obscure, that its de- 
yelopment would be necessarily slow. "Of the pursuits of 
man," says Carey in his Social Science, ''the last developed i» 
a scientific agriculture. Of all people, the last emancipated are 
tiie laborers in the field; of all knowledge, the last obtained is« 
that of the minute machinery vrith which nature works when 
she seeks to produce her greatest efifects." The large and in- 
creasing class of agriculturists who think as well as work, hao^ 
called the Agricultural College into being, and ask for its liberals 
support; and it is no objection to it, that there remains a larger 
class who see no good in an agricultural education. 

Gail Hamilton has an admirable article in the Atlantic* 
Monthly for July, 1864, called " Glorying in the Goad." The 
text is from the Apocraphy, Ecdes. xxxviii, 26. 

The best article in favor of uniting the College with the« 
University, is in the Transactions of the State Agricultural i 
Society, (Michigan,) 1854, pp. 3^ to 355, by Profc A. Winohell,. 
of the University. 

The best article (perhaps) on the difficulties in the way of: 
keeping educated men upon farms, is "Wilson Flagg's Pme- 
Essay on Agricultural Education," in Massachusetts Agricoltiire 
for 1858. It contains vifiuaUy an answer to the last nom^ 
artide. 

The queetion of the expediency of independent colleger of 
agriculture, or of making them departments of univertnties^ is^ 
the subject of Michigan House Documents, 1863, No. 18 andi 
No. 19; of several paragraphs of the report of D. Hitchoodc,. 
of Amherst, Mass., to the Legislature of that State, Massadm*- 
setts House Doc., 1851, No. 13, p. 70; to be found, also, in. 
Michigan State Agricultural Society Transactions for 1854^ pw 
394 
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Jkooonnts 0f European sdiools may be found in {b&Mi 
' ^naetts doeaoftent jurt referred to; a more recent and loll ao- 

•««eiint by Mr. Gharles L. Flinty in MassaohiuBetts Agriootttirei 

ffor 1864. Abo in Barnard's National Edueation in Eoropa 
rAn account of the Agricoltoral Colleges of the UnitedStates 

itegiTen by Hon. Henry F. French, in TJ. 8. report, Depactment 

?0l .Agiiimltiire, for 1866, pages 187 to 186. 

iTlie action of the seTeral IiegidAtares relatiTe to the Oon- 

f^gMsmnal grant, and the laws establishing ooUeges under it, 

:•!# 'giTcn jn U. S. Beportfi, Department of Education, for 

1867-8. 

A history of the U. S. LegialAtion on the subject, «nd much 

mother matter is giyen by Prof. Ailman, of Yale Callege,jnthe 

Korth American Review for October, 1867. 
Clear exposition of the meaning of the U. S. grant in gene^ 

ijs given in various reports on organization of the several col- 

4legei>, or of Legislative Committee& There may be espedilly 

noticed Dr. E. O. Haven, (now of Michigan University), inlCas- 

;SaGhu8etts Senate Doa, 1863, No. 108, p. 6, «< seg., and President 

^Welch's report on organization of Iowa Agricuttural Oolite, 

Jut issued. 

The papers of Prof. A. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, Ulinois; 

^addresses of Hon. Jos. B. Williams, first Plresident of ;the Hich- 

ilganiAgricultural College; addresses and Seport of John .H. 
> JClippart, Secretary of Ohio State Board of Agriculture; Treat. 
hJse of Lewis BoUman, on Industrial Colleges; Fred. Law Olm- 

«tead's "Few things to be thought of; " Beport on Plan of ^Or- 
: )ganization of Colleges for Agriculture and the Mechanic^ Arts, 

riby Dr. Pugh, of the Penn. Agrio. College^ 1864; Beport of P«es- 
;4dent White^ on ** Organization '* of Cornell Umveisity, (Oct 21, 

il866) ; and plfms and reports nnmberlessi make up a paiit of the 
. iUfcerature of this subject These form one branch of that wJ4er 
',ieabject of general interest at the present time — industrial edu- 

•cation. 

Many topics remain to be spoken of, but the length of this 

report makes it inexpedient to do so at this time. It only 
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( sqBftains to ikdcl, ihai«8 this report has not been Bobmitted to 
either Boaard w Faooliy, they are not responsible for it 

T. C. ABBOT, Fremdent. 
MicHioAir AamoiifiTuitAL Couiios, Jan. 1, 1869. 



DETROIT SCHOOLS. 

BEPOBT OF SUPEBINTSNnOIIT. 

Hon. 0. HosFOBD, SuperinUndent (f Puhlio Inahmotion: 

I would respeotfolly submit the following stateinaitB,.as a 
brief, special report of the public schools of this city for-tiie 
year 1868; and, with your permission, I would be pleased to 
tSev one or two suggestions to my f ellow4eadier8, parlioidarly 
'to tiiose who are in charge of graded schools, in the oiiieB'and 
Tillages of the State. 

OBADING. 

Our course of study embraces twelve years, though pupils of 
more than average ability complete it in considerably less time. 
Our grades are as follows: 

Primcary — K two years' course, four classes. 

Secondary' — ^A two years' course, four classes. 

Junior^-^A: two years' course, four classes. 

Senior-^ A three years' course, six dasses. 

High School — ^A three years' course, three classes. 

Pupils under six years of age are not admitted to the schools. 
Pupils are promoted from class to class, at any time when their 
ability or proficiency will warrant it, though promotions are 
usually made upon our regular monthly examinations. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS FOS 1868. 

Population of Detroit at this date, 76,000 

Assessed valuation of the real and personal prop- 
erty of the ciiy, $20,637,776 

Cash valuation of the real and personal property 
of the city, 68,792,583 

Valuation of the public school property at this 
date, .280,000 
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Last school censas, census ages between 4 and 18, 22,810 
Whole number of different names enrolled in school 

register for year, 9,703 

Ayerage number of pupils belonging to the public 

schools for the year, 6,480 

Number in average daily attendance for the year, . . 6,287 
Whole number of sittings in the public school- 
houses at this date,... 6,954 

Amount raised for building purposes during the 

year, $26,000 

Number of weeks in the school year, 40 

School expenses during the year, $70,727 

Expenses on buildings, lots, etc, 82,458 

Amount of salaries paid to teachers, 50,066 

The items of teachers' salaries is included in school ezpen8e& 
The number of teachers in our schools at the dose of the year, 
Yrith the rate of salaries paid, is shown in the following table: 

TEACHEBS. 

2 Men at $1,500 



2 
2 
1 

2 

1 



at. 
at 
at. 
at. 
at. 



1 Women at, 

2 

6 

(f 

u 
t« 
ct 
u 
it 
tt 



2 

5 
17 

1 
37 

9 
26 



ofSdirles. 


Total 


1,600 


$3,000 


1,400 


2,800 


1,200 


2,400 


1,000 


1,000 


900 


1,800 


400 


400 


800 


800 


600 


1,200 


600 


3,000 


476 


960 


460 


2,260 


426 


7,226 


410 


410 


400 


14.800 


376 


8,376 


300 


7,800 



116 $53,210 

Ko Special Teacheia 
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The average number of teachers for the entire year was 
107^. The number of Gdttings in onr school-houses is only large 
enough to accommodate thirty out of every hundred children 
of the census enrollment. The valuation of tiie school property 
of the city is but four-tenths of one per cent of the cash valua^ 
tion of the real and personal property of the city, and tbei. 
school expenses of 1868 were the almost imperceptible tax of 
0nem%ll upon the dollar of the cash valuation of the property 
of the city. Our great want is more school accommodations. 
In proportion to our wealth and population, there are few, if 
any, dties in the State which have not double the public school 
accommodations we have. 

SUOGESnONS. 

In order to make our school statistics of more value for pur- 
poses of comparison, we should adopt a uniform plan for col- 
lecting them. During the past five years I have used the fol- 
lowing attendance rules, and our teachers are guided strictly 
by them; these rules are, in substance, what are known as the 
Chicago Bules, and I could wish that every School Superin- 
tendent in Midiigan would secure their adoption. 

ATTINDANCB BULKS. 

*' 1. Whenever any teacher has satisfactory evidence that a 
pupil has leffc school without the intention of returning, such 
pupil shall forthwith be marked ' left^' (L) in register; but any 
absence recorded against the name of the pupil before the 
teacher receives this notice, shall be allowed to remain, and in 
making up the attendance averages such absences shall be 
regarded the same as oilier absences. 

** 2. When a pupil is suspended from school by any of the 
rules of the. School Board, whether from absence or from any 
other cause, he shall be marked *left,' (L s) in register. 

" 3. When a pupil is absent from school more than five con- 
secutive school days, for sickness or for any other cause, he 
shall be marked 'left' (L,) in register at the end of five daySi 
and the absence shall in all cases be recorded while the name 

35 
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remainB on the roll, nnmarked by *L;' bat this rnle shall not 
operate to prevent the enspension of a pupil under See. 8, Part 
ILy Bnles for a lese number of absences, in which case his name 
ma, of course, be marked Meft/ (L) in register. 

^ 4. For the purposes contemplated in the foregoing rules, 
any pupil shall be considered as absent whose attendance at 
school shall not continue for at least one-half of the regular 
session of the half-day/' 

nSTBOIT HONTHLT BXPOBT. 

At the close of eyery twenty days, or four weeks, of school^ 
each teacher makes a report to her Principal of the following 
facts, and the Principal consolidates these reports for the Su- 
perintendent, who is then able to make a report of all the 
schools for the Board of Education. The information sought 
for and obtained is shown by the following extract from a 
monthly report blank : 

No. 1. Number of days taught since January 1, 

No. 2. Number enrolled since January 1, (entire enroll- 
ment except re-entries,) 

No. 3. Number received by transfer since Jan. 1, 

No. 4. Number left since Jan. 1, (for all causes,) 

No. 5. Number of re-entries since Jan 1, • . • • 

No. 6. Number belonging at date, 

No. 7. Sum of column headed "Number Belonging,'*. . . . 
No. 8. Aggregate attendance in half days since Jan. 1,. . • 

No. 9. Aggregate tardiness since Jan. 1, 

No. 10. Ayerage number belonging for year to date, 

No. 11. Average daily attendance^for year to date, 

No. 12. Average tardiness for year to date» 

No. 13. Per cent, of attendance for year to|dat^ • 

No. 14. Per cent of tardiness on attendance for year to 

date, ^ 

No. 15. Number boys enrolled since Jan. 1, 

No. 16. Number girls enrolled since Jan. 1, 

No. 17. Number promoted from grade since Jan. 1, 
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ITo. 18. Kumber promoted from dasses since Jan. 1, 

'So. 19. Number of suspensions for year to date,. 

So* 20. Number of sittings in school roonv 

No. 21. Numiber of vacant seats in school room at date» . . 
No. 22. Number excluded for want of room, since Jan. 1, . 
No. 23. Time lost by teacher in half days since Jan. 1,. . .. 
No. 24. Numbea: of times teacher has been tardy at first 

ringing of bell, 

No. 25. Number of visits from members of Board since 

Jan. 1, 

No. 26. Number of visits from the Superintendent since 

Jan. 1, 

No. 27. Number of visits from all other parties since Jan. 1, 

(Does not include mere calls of inquiry on the part 

of parents^) 

No. 28. Number of cases of corporal punishment since 

Jan. 1, 

In regard to absence, tardiness^ and excuse&f, the following 
rules are enforced, without fear or favor: 

Section YL — Past IL Tabdinsss. — ^The bell of each school 
shall be rung for five minutes, commencing fifteen minutes be» 
fore the hour of opening school, and shall be tolled at the 
4ime of opening school, and pupils not in their seats at the 
iime for opening shall be marked tardy, and any pupil who 
lis tardy frequently, shall be suitably warned and reported to 
his parents, and if he shall still fail to correct the evil| h^ 
4shall be suspended from the school luxtil his parents or guard- 
ian shall give satisfactory assurance to the Superintendent that 
the irregularity will be corrected. In less flagrant cases, tardi- 
ness shall be r^arded as a violation of the rules of the schooli 
4md shall subject the delinquent to such penalties as the nature 
of the case may require. 

Sectiok YilL — Pabt n. Absences. — ^Any pupil who shall be 
absent six half days in four consecutive weeks, without excuse 
satisfactory to the teacher, from the parent or guardian, given 
•either in person ^r by written note, shall forfeit his seat in 
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sbhooL Pupils thus suspended shall not be restored to the 
school, until the parent or guardian shall satisfy the Superih- 
dent that said] pupils wOl be pxmctual in future, and obtain 
from him written permission for their return. 

Section X. — ^Paet EL Wbittkn Excuses. — ^Teachers may re- 
quire excuses from parents or guardians, giren either in person 
or by written note, in all oases of absence or tardiness. Teach- 
ers may send the delinquent pupil immediately for such excuse, 
except when the weather is such that it would occasion exposure 
of health. 

Seotioh XL — ^Pabt IE. Chasaotes or Excuses. — ^No mere 
statement that the parent has kept the pupil at home shall be 
accepted by the teacher as an excuse for tardiness or absence, 
and unless it shall appear that sickness or some other urgent 
reason, rendering attendance impossible or extremely incon- 
venient, has detained the pupH, the excuse shall not be deemed 
satisfactory. 

The Board of Education, of Detroit, consists of twenty mem- 
bers; they are elected by the people, and serve two years. One 
member is elected from each Ward every year. In closing this 
report allow me to express the thanks of our teachers, and of 
sill the friends of schools, to the Hon. K. W. King, the Presi- 
dent of our Board, for the zealous and loithfal manner in which 
he has labored for the best interests of our schools. The friend- 
ship and encouragement of such men are of priceless value to 
us alL 

Bespectfally, 

DfJANEDOTT, 
Stgsi. Schools^ 

Detboit, Dec 1st, 186a 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

BEPOBT OF THE BOABD OF OONTBOL. 

Jb ihe Superintendent of PvUio Instruction : 

Tke Board of Control of the State Reform School, herewith, 
And in accordance with the requirements of law, present the 
^report of their doings for the year ending on the 16th of No- 
yember, 1868; and in connection therewith, the reports made 
to them by the officers and employes, holding position by their 
appointment. 

In doing this, they take no small degree of satisfaction in 
etating that^ to themselyes at least, the resolts'of the year are 
indicatiye of substantial progress — and that, too, in more than 
a single direction. The Board are themselyes becoming each 
year, better informed as to the essential requiates of a Reform 
School, as well as to those appliances most abundant in good 
iruits. 

In the first place, experience has taught them that, for suc- 
cess in the work of reformation, the idea of penal restraint 
should eyer and always be discarded. True, no one becomes 
an inmate of the Institution except on oonyiction of crime- 
yet not as a punishment for that crime, but for the deyeloping, 
strengthening and giying proper direction to the better quali- 
ties of the indiyidual — qualities which, perhaps, and probably 
often, haye fiuled to be called into exercise, through the agenqr 
of eyil surroundings; and that he, these being oyercome, may 
Again rise to the dignity of true manhood. Only by efforts in 
the direction here indicated, can there be hope of saocess. A 
kind heart and a firm hand are^ under the blessings of Heayen, 
the only reliable agencies for genuine reform. The half fad, 
illy clad, anil worse treated child or man, is no fit subject for 
reformation. Our moral natures flow all the more naturally 
and readily in the channels of yirtue, when the throbbings of 
natural life are made yigorous by a sufficient supply of all the 
essential requirements of that life. 
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Again, the accumulating experience of years serves onfy to 
strengthen the conTiction, that the work of reformation ean be- 
saocessfolly prosecated only by those who dnly appreciate it in 
all its bearings, and are themselTes possessed of those gifts and 
endowments which secure to them the power of easy ootAgoL 
H slow to learn, this important tmth has been learned neiner- 
fhdess, to wit: That ordinary, or even superior natural abili«> 
tits, such as everywhere add grace and dignity to manhood>do 
not necessarily qualify one to act well his part in an institution 
like this; there must be superadded adaptation to the w^ork 
itself. The possession of this peculiar gift on the part of any 
employ^, can be determined only by experience. It cannot, 
thesefore, be deemed a strange thing, if occasionally some one 
placed in charge of a department should find himself more 
hastily relieved than he anticipated. 

It is, however, vrith no slight degree of satisfaction, that we 
here publidy record that at no previous time in our experience, 
has the entire board of employes, from Superintendent down 
tiirotigh every grade, been so nearly what it is deemed they 
idiould be, as at this very time. Our Superintendent, iu all 
respects, folly meets our anticipations and desires. Nor can 
we, not ought we, to say less of the Assistant SuperiiitendMi 
For their work, <*par nobile fratrum." Our Matron, who, 
through the lifid of the Institution, has shared in its toils and 
responsibilities without wavering of fidelify, or relaxation of 
xnolherly care for each inmate, and her Assistant^ also daim at 
Wi hands no feeble commendation. Lest it se^m invidious to 
make special mention of only a few of the many employ^ in 
and about the Bistitution, we add that it is not oflea thai har- 
ttJLony, adaptation and efficiency are more luHy unked in the 
prosecution of any vToik. If such be the agencies ^Mkiploy^, 
it is natural to inquire after the results of their united labor 
and effort 

And first, as to the inmates, their number, health, labor, &e. 
At our last Annual Beport there were two hundred and fifly- 
seven inmates of the Institution. Sin to that time, and up^ to 
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the date of this report, ninety-nine cemmitments have been 
made, making the total number connected ynih the Institation 
during the year three hundred and fifty-siz. Of this number^ 
one hundred and nine haye been released therefrom, either bj 
a full discharge or on ticket-of-leave, thus leading still oqq-' 
nected with the Institution, two hundred and forty-8eYen--*ten' 
less than reported one year ago. This would seem to indicate' 
a decrease of youthful criminals in the State. Yet in the State 
at large there is an actual increase — ^the decrease attaching to 
Wayne county only. During the year 1867, there were receiTed 
from that county alone forty commitments; while during the 
year herewith reported, only eighteen haye been receiyed. 
What explanation can be giyen to the fact of this decrease m 
<mB special locality, of course we pretend not to say. Oertaiidyy 
if a better moral influence— a better home trainiog — ^is being 
brought to bear upon the youth of that county, so that they 
are ceasing from criminal ways, it should be only a matter of 
congratulation to all; or if that county prefers to proyide for 
her own youthful delinquents, certainly the balance of the State 
has no just cause for complaint 

The inquiry is not unfrequently made, do the boys, seem- 
ingly reformed, on leaying the Institution, maintain their integ- 
rity? We reply, not always— no, not always, eyen in case» 
where the work of reform seems most complete. Many a lad^ 
has left the Institution, we doubt not, with a resolution firmly 
fixed, that hereafter no stain of crime should attach to himself ;< 
and yet his resolution has failed him. A boy haying once been 
an inmate of the Beform School, and by industry and good 
conduct merited and receiyed his discharge, is ney6rihdefl» 
looked upon by outside rogues as one of their own number,/ 
aad as ready to be a leader in their depredations. Al will« 
apprehend and apprecdate the desire prone to rise, at- least in; 
youthful hearts, to meet, if not to excel, expectattos^ in any 
deed of daring* Yidding to this and other untoward infla- 
ences, some, of whom we haye reason to e:q^eot better things^ 
do and may &U again into erime. Nor are these the worsi^inr' 
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fiaenoes often enoonntered. Oormpt home inflaenoes, we 
doabt not, far more freqaentlj nndermine good resolations. 
Bearing in mind all these ooonter influences, it may justly 
daim our admiration that so large a portion of all do maintain 
their integrity. 

In regard to the health prevalent in the Institution during 
the year just dosed, we are happy to report most favorably. 
Only two or three cases of sickness of any severity have oc- 
curred, neither of which proved fatd. It wiU also be recol- 
lected that only one death was reported as occurring during 
the previous year, and that during the very first days of that 
year, so that now not a death has occurred during a period of 
bat dightly less than two years, in an avenge of some two hun- 
dred and sixty boys. This certainly indicates favorably for the 
health of the Institution, since, were the same average to become 
general, it would extend that of the human famfly into centuries. 
The circumstances contributing to this favorable result un- 
doubtedly are: A perfect and sufficient system of sewerage, by 
which all accumulating impurities are far removed from the 
Institution; healthful and sufficient diet at regular hours; a 
full supply of warm dothing; and regular and Cfystematic 
employment and exercise. 

The law passed by the last Legislature, preduding from 
the Institution all lads under ten years of age, the Board 
are convinced, works only evil, and ask its repeal They are 
fuDy convinced that it is unwise, at least, to allow that 
that portion of our youthful population destitute of natural 

' protectors, should have ten years, and those ten the suscep- 
tible ones of life, in whidi to develop and strengthen natural 
perverseness of character; and it may well be questioned 
whether the shidding hand of the State should not equally 

' pover the early years of all, and thus aid in the universal work 
pf placing, as far as may be, early manhood on the sure basis 
pf persbnd integrity. Tbitf, cerlliinly;se^s fSt Inorb desii^ble 
than to leave four or five years of ea£fy susceptibility, and with 

no ipcgtzired power of resistance, to the seductions of viee, to 
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form habits of liying and acting inimical to subsequent Tirtaoos 
life. 

If any restriction as to years of possible detention in the 
Institution be desirable, we would respectfully suggest that it 
be applied to the more adyanced, rather thtui to the earlier 
years of minority. If a lad has held firmly to his perrerseness 
till he is eighteen years of age, little hope indeed remains for 
the remaining three years. Again, the individual -enters upon 
aetiye life at a decided disadvantage, during the last three or 
four years of whose life he has been excluded from the mould- 
ing influences of active, out-door stir and enterprise. The 
educational influences of these can be vriithhrid, but in rare 
instances, without damage that takes hold of the entire future 
of the individual. Individual instances do and will arise, in 
which it is and will be desirable that these years be years of 
conflnement and seclusion. But rules of general or universal 
application are not to be shaped to meet these. The youthful 
criminal, at least, when the fact of his incorrigibility becomes 
well established, had far better be removed from reformatory 
to penal walls. 

It is desirable that the labor of the boys be rendered as pro- 
ductive as practicable, since it so far lightens the burden upon 
the State Treasury, and the inquiry naturally arises, is im- 
provement in this regard practicable ? Under present arrange- 
ments, not less than fifty boys, (at present fifty-two, mostly of 
the larger dass,) are employed about the Institution in duties 
not best adapted to the development of true manhood, or for 
a qualification for the duties of manly Mfe. These boys find 
employment in. sundry indoor duties, which in the ordinary 
family arrangement devolve upon females, <such as cooking, 
getting and clearing off tables, waishing dishlas, swiping, &o., 
to say nothing of those employed in the taikn^i ifaiopin making 
«nd mending garments for the inmates. These -avoestions in 
no way or degree qualify these boys for the sterner duties of 
manhood, but rather for hotel waiters and steamboat cooks. 

Can any change be made that shall remedy this evil? It milL 
96 
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be remembered that in its earlier days female ddinqaents were 
admitted to the Institation, and employed in the above named 
duties; but the two sexes, being confined in the same building, 
caused so much trouble by their unavoidable intercourse with 
each other, that eventually, by the advice of the then Board of 
Control, a law was passed excluding them therefrom. 

The present Board of Control propose no repetition of fhafc 
experiment. Nevertheless, they believe no less importance 
attaches to the establishment of a house of correction for the 
one sex than for the other; and the question arises^ how can it 
be done with the least expense to the State? Can the two be 
brought into such a degree of proximity with each other, that 
jEemales can be employed in service properly attaching to them- 
selves throughout the united Institution, and thus leave the 
males free for employments better adapted to the future of 
their lives, and at the same time avoid that commingling of 
sexes, which formerly wrought so much trouble? 

In discussing this matter, it has seemed not entirely imprac- 
ticable, though in all probability it would involve a large 
increase of care and responsibility; and the Board came to the 
tmanimous conclusion to suggest as follows: 

That on the south side of the enclosure fronting the present 
edifice, a building suited for the purpose be erected, to be used 
as a Beformatory for females, with surroundings such as to 
render the two institutions entirely separate and detached. 
The two institutions thus being detached, while yet in dose 
proximity, the females of the one, could be, imder proper 
arrangements and restrictions, employed in performing the 
domestic service of both, thus leaving the fifty or more lads, 
now confined to the kitchen and its collaterals, free for field 
and other productive labor. 

Should the suggestion here thrown out so tax meet with 
favor as to lead to its adoption, an appropriation of probably 
not lees than twenty-five thousand dollars would be required. 

This diversion of labor of the boys from the house to the field 
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is annaallj becoming more a necessity^ as the lands belonging 
to the InstitTition are being broxight more folly nnder ooltiTation. 

In regard to our fann operations, we regret tojsay, that 
hopes entertained have not been folly realized. Not, however/ 
becanse of any want of fidelity on the part of our former^ for 
his efforts have been skilfully and energetically directed; nor 
again, for want ol ordinary fidehty on the part of the boys; 
bat our land being new, largely eoyered with stamps and filled 
with roots, was incapable of deep and thorough tillage* This* 
eireamstanoe added largdy to the withering effect ot the 
drouth, so generally felt during the season, and caused partial 
Jgdlore of crops, diminishing them probably not less than one* 
half. Twelye or fifteen ^ boys are ordinarily employed on tilie 
farm, though numbers of them are not unfrequently withdrawn 
fc^ other duties. 

During the season ten additional acres of land fiaye been 
cleared of rubbish and placed in a condition for future cultiya* 
tion. About eighty rods of ditching haye also been completed, 
relieying valuable land of surplus water, and preparing it for 
future coltiyation. 

In shop work commendable progress has been mad^ pro» 
gress both in quantity and quality of product This is un* 
doubtedly attributable in a large degree^ to the accumulating 
experience and constant fidehty on the part of those in chargei 
of ibis department. To render this more especially remunera* 
'tiye, improved machinery is requisite, and this must have roonw 
Besides, present accommodati<ms are enthrely inadequate to* 
the numbers employed. As a natural consequence, efficiency,, 
^C(Mnfort and health aafe all impaired, and the Board call for an 
appropriation of ten thousand dollars,^ the purpose being, to* 
secure the desired enlargement by extending tiie south and 
west wall of the existing shop edifice to the north and east 
line of the yard, thus making two Sides 6f the building to con- 
stitute portions of the endosing walls of the enclosed grounds.. 
This enlargem^^ of shop room the Board deem of vital 
importance to the future of the Institution. 
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The new wing of the main edifice, for the erection of which 
an appropriation was made by the last Legislature, is already 
completed and occopied. The family house, for which an 
appropriation was also made at the same time, is far ad- 
vanced towards completion, so far at least as to warrant the 
expectation of its being ready for occupancy at or before the 
time of the assembling of the next Legislature. 

The last Legislature made an appropriation for the introduc- 
tion of steam warming apparatus throughout the Institution. 
Oircnmstanoes beyond control haye delayed this work; neyer- 
iheLess it is now nearly complete. 

. Early last spring, the subject of profitable as well as enter- 
taining amusement for the inmates of the Institution^ came 
under discussion, the result of which was, the passage of a 
resolution to purchase for them, instruments for a comet band. 
A full set of instruments was accordingly procured, at a total 
Gost ol $650, and a band formed ai\d placed under the 
tuition of Mr. Alsdorf, oyerseer in the principal cane shop. By 
resolution, these instruments are to be paid for by concerts, 
yocal and instrumental^ giyen by the boysy by moneys receiyed 
for band seryices, and by such donations as yisitors might 
. make for their encouragement From all these souroesy. there 
has already been receiyed and paid oyer, the sum of $307 30. 
The balance we expect will soon be met by the same means. 

To say that the boys in this department haye attained 
success, is, we think, but slightly indicatiye of the real progress 
made. Although it is now but slightly oyer six mcmthsi since 
they receiyed their first lesson, they excel many bands after 
haying had a much longer practice. Much is undoubtedly due 
; to the ^delity with which instructicms haye been giyen, as well 
as to the fact of their teacher's almost constant presence with 
them, by which their entire hours for {practice are subjeeted to 
his oyersight and care. 

In yiew of facts as presented, though but dightly indicatiye 
of the watchfulness, care and anxiely imposed on the Superin- 
tendent and his aids, and in yiew of another fact already 
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alluded to, viz: that daring the entire year, the preyailing 
spirit among all employes, has been one of ready willingness, 
faithfully to fulfill not only ereiy duty, but to> lend a helping 
hand wherever and whenever needed, we feel that no slight 
degree of jostification attaches to what we have elsewhere said 
relative to those placed in charge of the varied and ever varying 
responsibilities of the Institution. 

Thus much for the past; then what of the fatnre? As yet 
its developments are sealed;' nevertheless, judging of it by 
the past, duty prompts us to make provision for its neeessities. 
In making our estimates for the support of the Institution 
for the past two years, we were controlled largely by the expec- 
tation that necessary supplies would cheapen, and thus reduce 
our necessary annual expenditure. 

Besults, however, show that such an expectation was without 
any reliable foundation, and that freedom from all embarrass- 
ment, as well as advancement in aU that is desirable, is best 
secured by ample provision under every emergency. What, 
then, will be required to meet the probable demands of the 
coming two years? Past experience warrants only as follows: 
For current expenses for each of the two years inter- 
vening between Nov. 16th, 1868, and Nov. 16th, 

1870, $35,000, $70,000 00 

For enlarging workshop, and procuring needed ma- 
chinery, 10,000 00 

For th6 erection of a farm bam, 2,000 00 

To meet the requirements of Sea No. 3, Act Na 180, - 

of Laws of 1867, 2,000 00 

For repairs of original buildings, 8,000 Oft 

Total, $87,000 00 

We have already alluded to the urgent existing necessity for 
increased shop-room and improved machinery. To satisfy any 
one that this is very desirable for the interests of the Institu- 
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Hon, it is onl J needful to yisit the same, and see what are 
jMresent appliances. 

We also ask for two thousand dollars, for building a bam. 
The small bam ahready attached to the Institution has long 
«fiEbrded but partial accommodation for existing wants, and is 
annually becoming less adequate, as the products of the fton 
increase. 

The two thousand doUars called for to meet the requirements 
of Sec No. 8, Act No. 180, of Session Laws of 1867, can be 
used only to meet the requirements of that act, and can bar 
drawn from the Treasury only as needed; and if not so needed^ 
must remain therein. 

Necessary repairs in and around the Institution, during the 
years to interrene between this and the meeting of another 
Tiegislature, will undoubtedly require the full amount caEed 
for. The relative wear and tear in an Institution like this, will 
be readily anticipated to be largely in advance of oirdinary 
home requirements. 

If in view of the large amounts requisite for the sustenance 
of an institution like this, it seem to any one an investment 
promising no sufficient return, it should be remembered thai 
<< a Ufe reclaimed from ways of transgression, profits not only 
by the prevention of wrong, but by good thereby to be 
achieved; that the hand trained to vice works only evil, while 
ithat hand, reclaimed to virtue, not only ceases from evil, but 
becomes itself productive of good." While, therefore, success 
may not crown every efibrt at reform, nevertheless what is and 
has been achieved warrants not only a continuance of past 
•effort, but gives encouragement for continned and increased 
Ubor in the same behal£ 

OBO. W. LEE, 
JAS. L MEAD, 
O. TRACY, 

Board (f ChniroL 
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supebintendent's bepobt. 

To the Monorable Board of Control of the Michigan State 
Befomi School: 

Gentlemen — ^The period has arrived in which, according to 
law, yonr Honorable Board require an annual statement of the 
management, condition and statistics of the SchooL 

The year now closed has been indeed a vety busy one, and yet 
in many respects a yery pleasant ona Not that it has been all 
sunshine and beauty, from which our own natures might catch 
their inspiration, and rise to a plane of ecstacy and delight; 
for we haye many scenes that are calculated to take all romance 
out of life, and bring us to the earnest realities of our position. 
Bat it has ground on which we may base hopes of permanent 
good. We feel assured that observation will bear out the 
assertion, that the general deportment, order and progress of 
the boys, during the past year, will present marked improve- 
ment. I speak of the general standing of the schooL Indi* 
viduals have proved no better for the care and efforts made in 
their behalf, and in some instances we might not be censured 
for losing faith in our efforts, did we not know that there is a 
higher power, that may make the seed grow, that has been 
sown in lands cultivated by hands and hearts which, like our 
own, have believed, that though our influence may be weak and 
of small account, ihski power can render them all effective, and 
make the most unpromising the most successful, and of most 
osefolness to society. . 

We have sometimes been disappointed in our hopes of boys 
of whom we expected much, and perhaps more than we wert 
warranted in looking for, when we take into consideration their 
antecedents, and the certainly that they must in great part 
return to the same class of associations. It is often answered 
us, when we inquire of the character and doings of some boy 
who has left us: *'Se would do well enough tf his folks were any* 
body." You will see that seven of the number received this 
year are boys who have been permitted to go home en a '^tiokxt 
OF LEAVE." They received no help af l;er they left us, except to 
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wrong-doing; left generally to their own resources^ they had 
not capital enough to carry them along amid the crash and 
moral bankruptcy into which they were thrown. Some 1x^8 
will bear the pressure for a year, some for two, and even to six, 
maintaining a fair character, and then, in an evil hour, falL 
It is even a debatable question, whether the standard of 
reformation can be raised above the general level of the elass 
from whidi they are gathered. Certainly, the judgment formed 
by mankind will not enlighten us much on this point; for men 
too often judge others by themselves, leaving out their own 
weaknesses, when they wish to place others in reputation for 
virtue and integrity; but leaving out their own good qualities, 
when they form a general opinion of trustworthiness in the 
dealings and relations of life. All will observe this as they 
mingle in the business of life. We find in many instances^ 
parents are giving their children lessons in dishonesty, when 
they are flattering themselves that they are models of probity 
and excellence; but every one else around them are leagued 
together to entice the boy into trouble. We have dear cases 
of this in the associations of boys received this year. These 
lessons are lessons on the heart as well as in the head, and 
when the boy must meet the same on his return home, we must 
not be surprised to greet some of them on their return here, or 
to know that they are passing to other institutions more penal 
in their character, because of the necessity of more effective 
restraint 

Parents sometimes write us of the apparent good their 
children have received, and others complain that they are not 
doing what should be expected, after their instruction here, for- 
getting that their own efforts have prevented this same instmo- 
tion from being effeotiVe. It is of frequent occurrence, after a 
boy has been here a time, and during that entire time has dis- 
played vicious and uncontrollable tendencies, that his parents 
come and claim that he is, and always was, just the best boy 
that could be, and he is so needed at home, that he must be 
released, and so on to an indeflnite length of assurances in his 
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behali Bat when the boy is released, in a short tune thej 
write, eamestly soliciting that we take him back again. These 
eases are nbt rare. Sometimes a &ther seeks his boy's release, 
when all the grounds on which he bases his request, are mere 
juretenses, thus giving his boy the most effectiye lessons in 
deoeit and dishonesty, while he is presenting his own claims as 
a man of excellent standing in his special locality. These in- 
flnenees have their effect, and we err if we assure ourselves that 
we have so raised the standard of reformation, that its 
redpient shall present traits of character for sobriety, truth- 
falness, honesty and industry, corresponding to the most per- 
fect code of moral excellence. The keystone is as essential to 
the arch, as the base on which it rests; and so for successful 
reformation according to the expected standard, a home influ- 
ence to receive the boy, correct in its principles and consistent 
in its application, must complete what is begun here. It is 
certainly all we can expect of a boy, to do a? well as the circle 
into which he is thrown, and not the mere surface influenee, 
but what the quick eye of children and youth will know to be 
genuine. 

Then again, in sending a boy from this school after a brief 
or longer period of detention, it is not always because we con- 
sider him so fax established in good habits, moral and intel- 
lectual culture, that he must be proof against temptation, or (he 
changing stale of his own mind, (for we find with our young 
men this last has much to do with the efforts for self-restraint 
and advancement,) but that his consistent efforts at self- 
restraint and industry and mental improvement, entitles him 
to another trial in society, and if he shall continue in these 
efforts, the confidence he gains in the estimation of surround'' 
ing friends, shall commend him to the consideration of sociely 
at large. To us it seems far better that this proof should be 
gained before he reaches his majorily, and that a very valuahte 
portion of this evidence shall be given by his conduct with, and 
int^est in the requirements of society itself. It is really very 

questionable whether the interests of society are advanced by 

37 
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keeping a yotixig man liare dnring tbe last two or three y9f|i9 
of his mmority, whether he shf^l by the special dioipline pf this 
pr similar institutions be fitted for what he must meet whoi 
thrown npon his own resources. The soldier becomes a, hero 
by his frequent and successful contests, not simply by company 
drill, or dress parade; so a youth, approaching manhood,. is 
more fitted for the work of that manhood and its power of re- 
sistance and self control, by developing in that same wo?k. 
This is suggested by frequent petitions from prominent gen- 
tlemen of this State, in behalf of some boy whom thej would 
gladly befriend. To them, as those petitions s^em to suggesl^ 
the most effectlTe preparation for society, is that very socielj 
itself, and for this purpose they would shorten the detention of 
the young man. The State can have only this one interest in 
the matter. It requii'es the boy's restraint from passions that 
are overpowering him, his mental and moral colture, and prep- 
aration for good citizenship and a nobler manhood than he 
would attain without this care. Uiis attained, and hopeful in- 
dications given of honest intentions and efforts to self-restraint, 
it must commend itself to humanity, that at the earliest oppor- 
tunity consistent with the object nought, the boy should go 
forth to measure his power to stand as a man. among men. On 
the other hand, if he prove wholly vitiated, and his influence 
pernicious in all cases, in view of its personal power ojet 
younger and more hopeful minds, should not his removal be 
effected under the provisions of law, to. a more penal insijiia- 
tion, for equally cogent reasons that we would give him his 
release before his minority expires, and at the earliest estab- 
lished proof of his incorrigibility? It is apparent that the 
welfare of the State and society is enhanced by the oarefdl 
culture anddicipline of this large and increasing class of youth, 
probably at far less pecuniary expense than to suffer them to 
grow up in idleness and yicious habits. I wish this was m<»6 
thoroughly understood: that it ia far less expensive to teach the 
young and care for those whom none look after, than it is in 
after years to meet the cost of criminal prosecutions^ a^d the 
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deatraoiion of property and perhaps life itself to say nothii^ 
aboat the perversity of mind left to itself and its utter sep- 
aration from participation in eternal rewards of virtue and 
integrity. 

I would respectfully ask your consideration to the action of 
our last L^islature, in changing the law in reference to the 
age of b9ys sent here, from seven to ten years. This change 
was made just as changes were taking place among the officers 
of this School, made necessary by the death of its late Super- 
intendent, Mr. Bobinson, and, as we think, under a misappre- 
hension on the part of members of the Legitdature, fearing 
that little boys were being sent here who should be cared for 
by the counties. Perhaps a few instances may have occurred, 
but not sufficient, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
to warrant the change. Let a little boy of seven or eight years 
of age, (as we have known cases,) be entirely neglected by his 
parents, or his parents be utterly worthless, their examples and 
influences making those impressions which shall be his only 
lessons, till he is thoroughly trained in every evil habit, and 
such children acquire vices with great facility, and soon become 
wholly vitiated. Years of the most earnest efforts shall not 
counteract the impressions of these few years. They wiU not 
usually stay at the county houses or good homes secured for 
them, and with the law as it now stands, they have two or 
three years for perfecting themselves in every vicious habii^ 
taking lessons a part of the time in jails and associations of 
adepts in larceny and vice. It may be for this reason that the 
adage has become current, *' There is but a step between ya- 
grancy and crime." Would it not be for the interest of our 
State, that the Act No. 130, Sec. 10, page 173, of Session Laws 
of 1867, be repealed, so far as to admit boys being received 
at seven, instead of ten years of age, leaving in the Courts 
committing, the judgment as to whether the boy is a proper 
subject for this School or noi^ the same being generally conver* 
sant VTith the dharacter of the boy, or the associations in which 
he mingles? . 
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The complaint is often made, that it is too long a period, ta 
send a boy from seven or ten years, or the time of his oommit- 
ment, till he reaches his majorify. It is often forgotten that it 
is not the punishment of the boy sought, but his discipline and 
instruction, and ^ the law provides for his release when, in the 
judgment of the Board of Control, the boy's reformation is 
so far advanced, and his honest intention to deport himself 
in all his relations in life with circomspection, that he shall 
have an opportunity to prove his claim to respectabiHIy and 
integrity. If it should be for the interest of society to shorten 
the period of the detention, is there not more reason for cutting 
off the last two or three years than the first 

1. If he is not so 'far benefited and improved by his instruc- 
tion and disciplnre^here, that it is safe for society that he should 
have his liberty, it is very clear that he cannot be helped here, 
aind he is taking the space and incurring the expense that 
might accomplish more hopefol results in other and more pliant 
natures. 

' 2. That the retention of boys wholly incorrigible is very 
detrimental to the improvement of smaller boys, their influence 
and all their work leaving its impress upon each successive 
company of smaller boys as they are received. 

3. The dismissal of the best boys from time to time, leaves 
annually a sort of residuum, which, by its accumulation, pre- 
sents perhaps the most hopeless of all the subjects that are 
gathered in reformatories. They cultivate a spirit of seoretive- 
xiess that shuts you from intimate fellowship with them, whereby 
you could hope to draw out and develop their better nature, 
and persistently place themselves in antagonism to all law and 
order, (as one boy said a short time ago, << He wished there was 
no law, and he would steal all he wanted to.") Often commit- 
t^ for mere trivial larcenies or other offenses, they have devel- 
oped wholly vitiated natures, and are given up in their plans 
and purposes in Ufe, to act as a prey or pest in society. Their 
combinations encase themselves against conviction, and every 
appeal to their judgment barely secures a mental assent app^-^ 
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renilyfor the purpose of getting rid of your importunities^ that 
thej be free to indulge their own thoughts and practices. It 
may be urged that it is wholly unnecessary to do anything 
more in reference to this class, as the law makes provision 
especially for them, and that the duty of those in charge is 
dear; send them back to the courts from whence they came, 
and let that court pass judgment as in cases provided by law, 
as if they had never been sent to the Beform School This 
would be simply a premium on incorrigibility, as the farce of a 
few days in jail (which is all, perhaps, that his trivial offense 
causing his commitment here demands,) and then securing his 
liberty, would be a great inducement for his persistent resistance 
to each and all the efforts that may be made to restore him to 
a nobler manhood. The dismissals of this year have not 
reached those of last year, and yet they have exceeded the 
number received. The question has been asked, have we 
reached the maximum? We think not We believe the com- 
mitments of the next year will exceed the dismissals. The 
criminal reports from all parts of the State show a larger 
increase of crime. This cannot be done by more mature crim- 
inals without a corresponding effect upon the more youthful 
portion, and our statistics really show an increase. From all 
parts of the State, except Wayne county, last year, we received 
seventy-one ; from Wayne county, forty. This year, from all parts 
of the State, except Wayne county, we received eighty-one; from 
Wayne county, eighteen; besides, we have refused several from 
different parts of the State because the conditions of the 
law bad not been complied with, so that the ratio of increase is 
not fax from fifteen per cent Two causes will prevent our dis- 
missEil continuing in the ratio of the past two years: The 
arrangements in our extended accommodations and our family 
house, will enable us to retain the boys wbo are improving, 
longer. 

A HOUSE FOB OmLS. 

In the first opening of this Institution, it was expected that 
boys and girls could both be received here, and a few were sent; 
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bat it was soon found that the building was not constmoted 
oonveniently for the retention of both sexes, and the law per- 
mitting girls of delinquent character to be sent, was repealed. 
The *' family plan," adopted for your future extension as exi- 
gencies may require, suggests the method in which provision 
oould be made for girls of this character. A family house 
erected especially for their use, with suitable conveniences fo? 
their retention, instruction and employment, could be provided, 
and the girls employed in cleaning, washing, cooking and se w- 
ing, where now we have to employ boys, and thus the boys be 
free to labor at such pursuits in the shops and on the farm, 
more consonsmt with their present interests and future expec- 
tations. The expense of obtaining supplies, and managing 
supervision, would be the same as the general Institution, and 
thus many expenses would be economized. This has been 
pressed as one of the necessities of our State, and I would ask 
your attention to the feasibility of the plan proposed. The 
claims of humanity to this unfortunate class demand that efforts 
should be made toward their redemption and restoration to 
society. 

THE FARM. 

The Farmer's report gives the returns of our farming opera- 
tions, but does not show, if indeed it could be shown, the 
amount of labor performed. The farm was new and roagh, 
most of this land producing its first crop this year; as a con^^e- 
quence we had not yet secured a sufficient depth of tillage to 
stand the very excessive drouth of this past summer. The 
result is, we have not in any case more than half a crop. A 
large amount of labor has been expended to obtain this desired 
culture for another year. A large amount of fences have been 
constructed, about six hundred cords of wood was cut last 
winter and spriag, ten acres of land cleared this summer, and 
about eighty rods of a large ditch cut for draining a large 
swamp, most of which has been cleared up, and will soon be 
cultivated, producing land. Besides this, the Farmer has often 
been called upon for tbe help of his boys in the work connected 
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witti our bailding operations, in digging cellars and oistems, 
gathering and drawing stone for cellar walls, drawing lacnber, 
grading, and saoh other labors as should advance the work in 
any way — ^labor that csuinot be estimated by the bushel, or even 
in dollars, but necessary to be done. Altogether we regard the 
work of our &brm force this year, the number varying from the 
present number to twelve or fifteen, faithfully done, and of 
great value to the success of the SchooL 

SHOPS. 

It will be seen that the caneing and matting shops have this 
year excelled other years. Very little time has been lost for 
want of work, having received a constant supply of material for 
their employment The shop where we manuf ^bcture seat frames 
was closed a number of months this summer, and the overseer 
and boys e-nployed at general repairing and other labors, but 
all have been ^thfully attentive to their daties. It is very 
necessary that the condition of our shops and the inadequate 
supply of machinery should be considered, and, if possible, 
INTovision made to supply us with more spaca We are working 
bays at the rate of aboat one hundred where sixty should have 
the room. It is far too crowded for the health of the b^ya, and 
very inconvenient for its special objects. I would respec'ially 
ask theBjard to take measures to meet, what most be apparent 
to them, this very pressing want of the SchooL 

No change in the order of our Sabbath services. A few 
friends are willing to sacrifice personal ease f ^r the good of our 
Sondiy school, and their effjrts are fully appreciated. A com- 
pany of friends who supplied us as teachers, fouad themsdlves 
unable to continue their services. We deeply regretted this 
necessity, for their labors were very acceptable. We believe 
these friends will fiad, in all cases, th it they have a deep lodg- 
ment in the hearts of these boys, even though they may not see 
su6h immediate fruits as they may desire. 

80H00D3. 

For the condition of our schools, their work and advance- 
ment, I refer you to the report of Mr. Biker, our principal 
teacher. 
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The general health of the school daring the past year has 
been excellent, as the reiK)rt of onr physician will show. 

OOBKET BAND. 

Early in the year it was thonght advisable to make an effort 
to purchase instruments for a comet band, hoping thereby to 
add to the amusement and instruction of the boys. For this 
purpose three concerts were given in Mead's Hall, Mr. Mead 
kindly donating the hall for the boys, and many of our friends 
in this city gave us the encouragement of their presence and 
money to help along the matter. Individual friends have given 
us liberally as they have visited the school and learned ottr 
efforts; and also smaller sums have been contributed from time 
to time by visitors to this Institution. In the month of April 
last we purchased a set of eleven silver horns for five hundred 
dollars, to which we added two new horns and cymbals, at an 
expense of one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The late John 
A. Kerr, Esq., of this city, kindly donated two drums to the 
band, and on the first of May we engaged the services of Prof. 
C. Alsdorf, as instructor, for one year, and commenced a course 
of systematic instruction. The success has been beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. 

The fond stands as follows: 

Proceeds of concerts, $185 83 

Donated by special friends, 102 00 

Services of the band on several occasions, 75 00 

Visitors at the door, 87 07 

Total, 1450 50 

We have paid on instruments, express charges, print- 
ing and binding, and other expenses attending our 
concerts and instruction, $442 70 

Gash on hand, 7 80 

$450 50 
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To complete the payments, expenses of instmotion one year, 
and other expenses attending oar concerts and band fixtures, 
about four hundred dollars are required. Besides this we shall 
be obliged to purchase a bass drum at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, as the present one we are using through the courtesy 
of Alex. Blair, Esq., of this city. We are also under obligations 
to Prol O. B. Young, late a music teacher of this city, together 
with Mr. Alsdorf, for their efficient aid in preparing for our 
concerts. 

The means to purchase these instruments and provide for 
the instruction of the band have required much effort to secure 
them, as we had no fund except what we could raise in the 
manner specified above; but j?e would be very unwilling to lose 
our interest in this enterprise, which has and is likely to afford 
so much for the entertainment and instruction of the boys, and 
we hope through the kindness of friends interested in them, to 
complete the whole matter in a few months. 

As usual there are friends who do not forget our boys. 
Judge Wells, of Kalamazoo, thought of the boys of his own 
county last winter, and provided comforters for each boy; also, 
valuable books. Mr. Chas. E. Kerr, of this city, generously gave 
us a valuable donation from his own library. The publishers 
of certain newspapers have kindly sent their papers for the use 
of the school The value of these remembrances are only real- 
ized when we consider the real power of the press as an edu- 
cator. It is doubtful if it is excelled by any other agency. We 
would make special mention of the " Peninsular Courier," of 
Ann Arbor, "Lansing State Republican," "Wolverine Citizen," 
of iriint, " Battle Creek Journal/' and a part of the year the 
" Sturgis Journal." The Bev. Mr. Potter, of this city, has for 
many years supplied " The Morning Star." They will please 
accept our thanks for their kindness. 

The changes among the officers of the school have not been 
many this year. Mr. A. C. Thompson deemed it for his interest 
to close his connection with us. He left with our full appre- 
ciation of his labors, and best wishes for his future welfare and 

88 
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happiness. His place as assistant teacher, after being snpplied 
temporarily for a short time, was fiUed by the present incnm- 
bent, James M. Sprout Miss E. A. Foote has been added to 
onr number as Assistant Matron. 

Ti> the ladies and gentlemen associated with me in this work 
I am under many obligations; and whatever success we may 
claim in the work of the past year, is mainly due to their 
efforts. They have not confined their efforts to what might be 
considered the special duty of their peculiar positions, but 
officers and overseers, each and all, have endeavored to meet aU 
and every duty that has arisen. The labor has been a unit, and 
we trust the success will be one. 

Your own counsel and friendly suggestions, in your frequent 
visits, have been of great assistance when we have mo>t needed 
help in the general and special care and supervision required in 
the peculiar work of the schooL 

We close, invoking that divine aid, without which all counsel 
shall be unavailing, all efforts without success. Commendiog, 
therefore, this school, with all its membership, both teachers 
and pupils, and all who are specially interested and responsible 
for the administration of its affairs, to divine care and guidance, 
I respectfully submit this report 

CHAKLES JOHNSON, 

SuperirUendenL 
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